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NO. 


Have you ever been in England? If you have, 
gentle reader, imagine yourself again ready for a 
trip across the Channel. Take your place by my 
side, and assist me, in a few bold dashes, to depict 
the contrasts between the Anglo-Saxon and Romanic 
races. It is rich and entertaining, and if you are 
inclined to reason, full of moral lessons to both 
nations. The fundamental character of the people 
on the one side is so entirely different from that on 
the other, that after a sojourn among either, a change 
of position affords agreeable relief. A German 
writer, I believe it was Jean Paul Richter—an 
author who usually said more sentimental than clever 
things, but on this occasion almost approached the 
satirical terseness of the French—once remarked 
that a widower, whose first ‘‘ sainted one”’ had been 
French, ought, if resolved to marry again, to give 
the preference to an English woman, and vice versa. 
The quiet in the one case, and the excitement in the 
other, could not but be pleasing to a man of tender 
sensibilities; the English woman would act as a 
sedative; the French as a flesh-brush. 

I shall not here attempt to reiterate the attractions 
of ‘‘ English society”—depict the happiness of Eng- 
lish ‘‘ family circles,” or make an attempt at British 
politics. For all these things I am entirely unfit, and 
besides, I have too much respect for the better 
portion of my audience to bore them with the stale 
repetition of things they have already read in Mur- 
ray’s Guide Books. No one—I beg the ladies to be 
assured—can have a higher regard for the domestic 
circle than my humble self; but I wish happiness to 
be extended to a wider sphere ; and this, I apprehend, 
is not the case in England. I do not object to the 
degree, but to the moderate quantity which is found 
on the British islands. 

Whatever may be said of the charms of English 
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country life, and the refinement and luxury of the 
higher classes, it is no less true that the great bulk of 
the British population is the most unhappy in Europe. 
Perhaps this may soon be otherwise ; but as the case 
now stands, the only land on the globe, in which the 
wealthy man may eat his rich meal in peace, with- 
out being troubled by phantoms of starving millions 
—where the taste of food is unalloyed by remorse, 
and the sounds of merriment never jar with the 
discordant notes of want, is our own dear America ; 
and the city which most bears the stamp of universal 
comfort, our own one of ‘Brotherly Love,” its 
occasional errors notwithstanding. Let these be 
buried in Christian affection, or remembered only to 
be shunned in future. If any town in the world was 
made for people to be happy in, it was Philadelphia 
—why then distort its tranquil features, or its geome- 
trical placidity ? Surely the streets and squares look 
as if they were done by rule ; why should not their 
inhabitants, God bless them, be as good as their 
dwellings ? 

What strikes a person most in England is, that the 
moment you quit the gentleman, you fall at once, 
with one fell swoop, into the hands of the mob. In 
France the case is reversed. As long as you move 
among the laboring classes, you can trace actions to 
internal principles ; but once introduced to the fash- 
ionable drawing-room, the mere caprice of the day 
sways the most important sentiments of morals, 
religion and politics. The reason is, the possessing 
classes of France are without hope; while the 
laboring ones still have the prestige of a great nation. 
Whoever handles money in England, whoever is 
connected with labor in any shape, except, perhaps, 
the heads of commercial houses and manufactories, . 
is by the ‘‘upper classes’’ considered as unfit for 
social intercourse, and, what is worse, and constitutes 
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the great difference between the English and the 
French, the laboring classes of Great Britain sub- 
scribe to this universal excommunication of their race. 
By a singular paradox of the English mind, it is 
precisely the poor who are the true worshipers of 
wealth, as it is the laboring classes who are the 
worst toad-eaters to the nobility. There is a dash of 
poetical justice in this self-condemnation of the 
English people, which reconciles the stranger in Eng- 
land to the otherwise shocking scenes around him, 
and enables him, after a short time, to eat, drink and 
frequent agreeable society, without being sensibly 
affected by the sight of poverty, vice, degradation or 
crime. But this happy indifference as to the fate of 
your next-door neighbor, if he do not belong to your 
caste, which is the basis of the quiet reserve that 
characterizes an English gentleman, is, after all, tire- 
some to persons not accustomed, as the English are, 
to move in concentric circles. There is humanity in 
the friendly, or at least unrestrained intercourse of 
persons partaking of a certain degree of education, 
and a considerable amount of barbarous ferocity in 
the exclusion of men from society who possess all 
the requisites of an agreeable intercourse, merely 
because they are placed in circumstances inferior to 
our own. Worse than this by far, and more offensive 
to the self-respect of a properly constituted mind, is 
the patronizing, by wealthy or titled persons, of men 
on whom nature has every way imprinted the seal 
of superiority, and whose Christian charity or philo- 
sophical endurance is daily taxed with making 
allowances for the ignorance, prejudice, or down- 
right stupidity of their patrons! 

It is only of late that sciences have become some- 
what poywar in England; and the arts, to this 
moment, instead of reflecting on the national mind. 
or creating a national consciousness, serve but to 
amuse the privileged classes. No wonder, therefore, 
that thousands of Englishmen should annually flock 
to the Continent to escape from the social (some 
there are who avoid the legal and judicial) tyranny 
of their country. The continent of Europe is cheaper, 
its amusements adapted to all classes, and conse- 
quently to every purse ; its climate is better, at least 
steadier than that of England, and its population, in 
addition to the planetary motion round kings and 
nobles, have a rotary one of their own, which con- 
stitutes at least an agreeable variety, if not an 
absolute progress. The police regulations on the 
Continent, especially as regards passports, may be 
annoying; but then you are not troubled with the 
impertinent intrusion of your acquaintances ; the sun 
may be more burning, but you get rid of the eternal 
smoke and fog of London ; the people among whom 
you sojourn are, in the main, poorer than ‘‘ the shop- 
keepers of the world,” but they are more happy and 
contented ; they may not have made as much pro- 
gress in political freedom, but they are further 
advanced in humanity and the great science of life. 
An Englishman, who at home will scarcely reach 
the threshold of nobility, may, if he be educated, 
frequent the courts on the Continent; a fortune, 
which in England would scarcely suffice to maintain 








respectability, will, on the Continent, secure comfort 
and elegance; a young lady ineffectually exhibited 
by her mother for two consecutive London seasons, 
may still charm a Continental count or a baron, and 
be saved a passage to India. 

Above all things it is the desire to escape from 
observation, which induces Englishmen to resort to 
the Continent of Europe. Exclusiveness is one of 
their greatest enjoyments, so that when they cannot 
gratify their taste legitimately at home, they prefer 
migration to the adoption of gregarious habits. The 
very languages on the Continent, which in most cases 
they speak and understand but indifferently, prove a 
comfort to them: they help to establish a line of 
demarkation between themselves and those with 
whom they are obliged to associate. An Englishman 
who has nothing to do with the setting of the fashions 
of his own country, draws the first free breath on the 
Continent. He may there enjoy exclusiveness, 
without seeing it practiced against himself. 

But with all these foibles of the English, they 
possess sterling qualities, which not only entitle 
them to our respect, but to our affection; and we 
may truly add, that all these have been substantially 
transferred to our own country. It is impossible to 
conceive a nation with more social slavery than the 
English; and yet, if you sum up all the pros and cons, 
they are the only nation in Europe fit for manly 
freedom. To be free on the Continent of Europe is 
to be permitted to move within the police regulations 
of the town or country in which you live. The 
people on the Continent are free like fish in a pond ; 
they may move round and round, thinking they are 
progressing ; or they may jump out of the water—to 
be fried—but their idea of independence is ridiculous. 

The only thing I complain of about the English on 
the Continent, is that the smallest number of them 
cannot live comfortably together. Wherever three 
of them collect in a place, they set themselves with 
the utmost patience to investigate each other’s 
pedigrees and connections, and ten chances to one, 
they will form three distinct coteries, acting in 
regard to each other on the principle of the most 
refined exclusiveness. Should the place be large, 
and there be more than one person in each set, then 
the respective claims to distinction are frequently 
referred to persons residing in England; such as 
some member of parliament—a general officer in the 
army—sometimes his grace IF. M. the Duke of 
Wellington—an admiral in the navy—or the Bishop 
of London. And all these persons are plied with 
letters to settle the question as to which of the com- 
pany was presented at the court of St. James, and 
is, therefore, entitled to be presented by any British 
minister abroad; and who, from particular circum- 
stances, which are a/ways mentioned, is not entitled 
to that honor. The smaller courts of Europe are 
incessantly annoyed by these pests of English 
travelers, who are all fit companions of princes, 
though at home they wait very patiently, year after 
year, for admission into a respectable club. 

At the German watering places, in Belgium, and 
in some of the smaller states of Italy, you will always 
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find some Englishmen ready to act as voluntary 
police-agents, and to take upon themselves to inquire 
most diligently into the fortune, standing and respec- 
table connec‘ions of each new comer; saving by that 
means a deal of trouble to the regular police officers 
of the place, and making themselves quite useful as 
scavengers of the drawing-rooms of dowager queens 
and duchesses. But I refrain from appearing ill- 
natured, which I assure you I am not; for if I have 
any talent in the world, it is for taking things easy, 
and having no regrets for those which cannot be 
altered. Ihave found English society more agree- 
able in England than on the Continent, because at 
home it was more at ease ; but that does not prevent 
me from being on very good terms with a great 
many English men and women, who are almost at 
home in France, Germany and Italy. There are 
agreeable exceptions everywhere, and may be social 
vices among ‘ the upper ten thousand” of our own 
country. 

Since the introduction of steam navigation, travel- 
ing from curiosity, as well as cheapness, has swelled 
the list of English travelers. Italy and Belgiurm have 
each its regular English mob—the South of France 
(Tours, Montpellier, &c.) are colonized by it, and 
even Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the Rhine, 
are annually overrun by British tourists. But it is 
not true that these English tourists materially enhance 
the price of living; they merely introduce the prin- 
ciple of haggling for every thing: the luxurious 
travelers are the Russians. The damage done by 
the English, wherever they go, consists in the 
destruction of the simple habits of the people, and 
the corruption of their customs and manners. The 
English themselves are in despair about it. ‘* Many 
Englishmen about here ?”’ is one of the first questions 
asked by them, whenever they feel disposed to 
remain a few days in some romantic or sequestered 
spot; and, on an affirmative answer being given, 
post horses are called for, the bill paid, and the maid 
ordered to take her place outside with the valet; 
usually the only two servants who accompany an 
English family on their Continental excursions. 

The English, all over the world, are guided by 
their standard of manners at home, so that wherever 
they may chance to fall in with their own countrymen, 
they are sure, even after an absence of many years, 
to relapse into their aboriginal habits. This makes 
them so dreadfully afraid of one another. Even 
English trades-people do not make an exception to 
this rule; though they may have the hardihood to 
stare a continental baron out of countenance, or to 


conduct themselves with a respectable amount of 


insolence toward their own degree, they are instantly 
down on their marrow bones, and literally refuse to 
open their mouths, if in Florence, Rome or Naples, 
they happen to discover the atmosphere impregnated 
by the breath of one of their own nobles. In this 
respect things on the Continent are not so highly 
regarded by their own subjects, as the British nobility 
by the inferior classes of their country. Aristocracy 
is so essential to the life and well-being of an Eng- 
lishman—he is so accustomed to look up and to look 





down, that the lack of either would make him 
resemble a piece of canvas protruding beyond the 
frame of a picture. Such acute sensitiveness exists 
in America only between whites and negrves, and 
is productive of similar consequences. It renders 
one class secure and the other contented—the 
beau-ideal of felicity, according to English no- 
tions, from the mere fact that it is seldom if ever 
attained. 

And there is, after all, even more real contented- 
ness in America, from the fact that our people are 
more occupied, and have consequently less time to 
be unhappy. The curse which fell upon man in 
consequence of the fall of Adam, becomes, in a 
country civilized and governed like our own, 
indeed a great blessing. Labor is a curse only when 
it is inadequate to satisfy wants. 

Such were my reflections as I ordered the water- 
man at London Bridge Wharf to take care of my 
luggage, and put me on board the Ostend steamer. 
The evening was one which, in the English metro- 
polis, might have been called beautiful. The stars 
twinkled through the mist, as tears in women’s 
eyes ; the smoke ascended perpendicularly from the 
thousand craters with which the borders of the 
Thames are studded, and the moon, half risen, spread 
a soft halo over the massive bridges, the only thing 
white beside the London monument I could discover 
anywhere near me. On my left was a dense forest 
of masts, before me a number of hissing steamboats, 
which had just returned from Greenwich, and to the 
right, a number of gondolas, not exactly like 
those of Venice, and from which, instead of some 
stanzas of Tasso, sundry monosyllables, equally 
pithy, but less poetical, struck the ear of the amazed 
wanderer. 

London does not strike the stranger as other cities 
do, through the magnificence of its architecture, its 
domes and spires, or the ostentatious display of 
military power. It awes you by its immensity—by 
the tout ensemble without beginning or end—by the 
infinite conglomerate of houses, and streets, and 
squares—the solid wealth which conceals more than 
it shows—the power which arises from the co-opera- 
tion of wealth and labor on the most gigantic scale. 
London is a vast bee-hive, with its millions of cells, 
and its honey extracted from the flowers of every 
clime. People flock to other cities to amuse them- 
selves, to spend money, and to commit all sorts of fol- 
lies ; but the vast majority of those travelingto London 
go thither to do business and to make money. Lon- 
don is a place to work, not to live in. Even the best 
society meets in London only during the season when 
parliament transacts business—while the temporary 
London residences of the nobles are beggarly huts 
by the side of their country residences. The trades- 
people of other large towns administer chiefly to the 
wants of the inhabitants ; but the people of London 
work for the world. And they all do work, Heaven 
knows! from morning early till late at night, day 
after day, Sabbath only excepted, without thinking 
of any other relaxation, but taking food and rest, 
according to their circumstances. However the 
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English may ridicule our own American business 
habits, and the degree of pleasure we associate with 
successful labor, they themselves furnish the identical 
patterns of our industrious habits, though probably 
from their age, there is less vivacious activity in 
their work ; for London, taken all in all, looks the 
very grandfather of our own Gotham. 

The boat which was going to Ostend that night, 
belonged to the General Steam Navigation Company 
—and was called the Lady ——. She was perfectly 
safe, as the captain assured me, though she was 
built during the earliest period of the application of 
steam to the purposes of navigation; because she 
had not further back than two years been treated to 
a new boiler. This explanation was, of course, 
perfectly satisfactory; steamboats and. piano-fortes 
having this in common with one another, that they 
are never broken up except by some great event 
beyond. the control of their owners. The Lady 
Arabella (I will eall her) was quite a slender creature, 
not more than one hundred and twenty feet long, and 
about twelve or fifteen feet wide, and would have 
done honor to our Pennsylvania canals. She hadan 
aft and forward cabin, and a flush deck, and drew 
about twelve feet water. Her machine had four and 
a half feet stroke, made about sixteen revolutions in 
a minute, and propelled us at the rapid rate of from 
six to seven knots in fair weather. Hearing so good 
an account of her, and knowing that the Dover boats 
of the same company were a great deal worse, I 
resolved at once to engage a berth. 

I descended a winding staircase of such miniature 
dimensions that it would have been impossible for 
two persons to pass one another without a mutual 
embrace and a cordial squeeze. Arrived at the 
cabin, which was of the size of a steward’s pantry on 
board of one of our respeetable New York or Phila- 
delphia liners, I discovered about a dozen gentlemen 
stowed away as well as circumstances permitted, 
some in berths, of which there were six or eight, 
some on a hair-cloth covered bench (I cannot call it 
a sofa) which ran along the sides, and one or two had 
taken possession of a table, a sort of furniture omni- 
bus, which served as bed, chair and dining apparatus, 
very much after the fashion of some of our crowded 
canal boats in the early history of our internal im- 
provements. The cabin, I should suppose, was not 
calculated to hold more than half a dozen persons 
comfortably ; the number of passengers, however, 
could not on that occasion have been less than from 
sixty to eighty, which at once convinced me that the 
flush deck was the principal accommodation on 
board. I mention these things merely because Eng- 
lish writers on America forget to speak of our float- 
ing palaces, in comparison to which their ordinary 
steamboats are floating tea-kettles, just able to carry 
you, and making you thank your stars on escaping 
from the loathsome dungeon. 

The gentlemen’s cabin was a jewel compared to 
that of the ladies, which was but half the size; but 
in which double the number of persons were about 
to take refuge. How I pitied the poor creatures, 
some of whom certainly looked as if they were not 


altogether incapable of inspiring sympathy. There 
were three rows of berths at a distance of not more 
than twenty inches trom one another, and in addition 
to this, the floor was covered with matresses placed 
close to one another; a practice certainly the most 
disgusting and filthy I had noticed in all my travels. 
What will become of the lady passengers in case of 
sickness? I asked a bucksome woman who acted as 
stewardess. ‘‘ Bless yoursoul !” she replied, ‘‘ they 
help themselves. I do what I can for them; but 
they crowd me so that I cannot get into the room. It 
is cleaned, however, after each trip,” she added with 
a toss of her head; perceiving my evident concern 
at the sinister looks at what she was pleased to call 
“aroom,’? The smell of bilge water was intolerable 
—but this, I was told, would disappear as soon as 
the vessel would get under way; other inconve- 
niences, however, remained, and among these a 
legion of vermin of the kind that is yet remembered 
with horror by the British officers of the peninsular 
war, was not the least conspicuous. 

The English never travel without a number of 
children; and this I think is rather in their favor ; 
but it does mot increase the comforts of a steamboat. 
The ladies’ cabin being already crowded to excess, 
the nurses with the little ones claimed, of course, 
the indulgence of the gentlemen—which, I was sur- 
prised to see, was most readily granted. The 
gentlemen, so far from being put out of humor, 
entered into conversation with them, and one or two, 
if my memory do not fail me three, offered them even 
wine and soda water. These English nurses, how- 
ever, I must confess, were very clean and neatly 
dressed, and looked:the very reverse of Lady Ara- 
bella—the General Steam Navigation Company’s 
fastest boat in the Ostend line. Frenchmen are in 
that respect much more fastidious, and never kind 
except to their own degree. 

Perceiving that there was no chance for my finding 
shelter below, I quietly resigned myself to the fate 
of a deck passenger, which gave me at least the 
advantage of air, though I could have wished the 
season a little further advanced, and the atmosphere 
somewhat less impregnated with moisture. Others 
had already established themselves there for the 
night, and among them, much to my surprise, was a 
number of ladies. One of them particularly truck 
my attention as being rather more than good looking, 
and receiving the most studied attention from a 
gentleman just old enough to be—her husband. It 
was evidently a newly married couple, who escaped 
from, London to pass the honey-moon on the Con- 
tinent. The attentions toa lady of an Englishman 
are very different from those of a Frenchman—there 
is in his whole bearing an air of submissive duty, 
which I think is just the thing a properly constituted 
woman would be most flattered with; while the 
devotion of a Frenchman is usually too pressing not 
to annoy when it ceases to be acceptable. A subdued 
Englishman is like a well-trained saddle horse— 
obeying the slightest impulse of the bridle; a tamed 
Frenchman always retains some of his ferocious 





habits, and requires constant management and ab- 
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stemious diet, not to run wild again. Were I a 
woman—and especially an English or American 
woman—lI would never marry a Frenchman, from 
the mere fact that it is impossible to be intimate with 
him without loosing his respect. 

To say that English women are as handsome as 
the American were a gross falsehood. English 
women of all classes have a cold, or at least a chilly 
appearance. Though often brilliantly handsome, 
they rather resemble Juno than Venus ; for they lack 
(even the highest of them) that peculiar soft delicacy 
and grace which in France, independent of all ex- 
ternal advantages, render the society of ladies so 
attractive. Our American women always appeared 
to me elaborately re-chiseled from the rough but 
classic English mould, with a goodly admixture of 
the sprightliness and imagination of the women of 
southern Europe. Our country is a ‘‘ sunny Eng- 
land;”’ our American women are English Andalu- 
sians. The English have begun to admit this, in 
part; the French made the discovery some time 
ago. 

The young married couple—for such I am con- 
vinced they were—was the most easily accommo- 
dated of any on board the vessel, for they sat almost 
motionless, side by side, seeing nothing but the moon 
and her reflection in each other’s eyes; which 
evinced a capacity for abstraction for which I truly 
envied them. She was neatly and tastefully dressed, 
with the exception of @ black silk veil over a straw 
bonnet ; the never-failing hideous characteristic of an 
English woman on the Continent. The gentleman 
looked somewhat stiff, either from the chilliness of 
the weather, or from the tight fit of his clothes—an 
inconceivable taste in Englishmen, who, in other 
respects, as for instance in the Oregon question, are 
fond of taking so much latitude ! 

At two o’clock the Lady Arabella began to move, 
but the sun was high up the next morning before we 
lost sight of the banks of the Thames. Our lovers, 
for such they were still, scarcely perceived that they 
were at sea, though the most indubitable symptoms 
announced that others were less indifferent to the 
motion of the vessel. So it would appear, after all, 
that love is a preventive of sea-sickness ; for which 
reason I would recommend to all English couples, 
who have a curiosity to see the Continent, to cross 
the Channel during the honey-moon. 

At last the bell announced that breakfast was 
ready, and some of us actually mustered courage to 
go down to look at it. Gracious Heaven! I do not 
believe that an Arab Goum, just after a French 
razzia, ever looked in such a state of confusion. 
Tea and coffee pots without noses, half-broken 
cream jugs, and cups of different colors, mutton- 
chops fried in lard, and junks of beef, such as are 
bought up by Jewish sausage-makers, ornamented 
the table. The gentlemen were sitting, standing, or 
lying, according to the strength left them from such 
a night’s encampment, and the treacherous see- 
sawing of the billows. Boots, caps, shoes and slip- 
pers were thrown about like metaphors in the speech 


of a stump orator, and the faces of the company 
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looked as ghastiy as a penny transparency over a 
barber’s shop. 

‘< Take a cup of tea, sir?”’ asked the steward. 

‘Yes; but you must bring it on deck: I have no 
stomach for such a pandemonium.” The waiter 
stared at me, but obeyed. They seldom reply to any 
thing said to them not relating to their business, and 
for a very good reason—they know nothing beyond 
it, and care less. A minute after, he came with a 
blue cup and saucer, containing some darkish brown 
liquid, which he stirred with a dirty pewter spoon. 

‘What in the name of goodness is that?” I ex- 
claimed, horrified by the sight of the liquid. 

** Did n’t you ask for a cup of tea?” 

** And is that tea? Let me smell it.” 

“Take ‘a chop with it?” continued the waiter, 
without paying the least attention to my remarks. 

“Have you no other spoons but these?’ I de- 
manded. 

‘* They are the Company’s spoons, sir,”’ he replied 
in a husky voice. ‘‘ We havn’t got the furnishing 
of the cabin.” 

I felt that the man was right, and that I had 
‘¢ barked the wrong tree ;”’ so I quietly took the cup, 
and inquiring when we should reach Ostend, (which 
was only Jate in the afterncon,) swallowed its con- 
tents with my eyes shut, and a tumbler of water on 
top of it. 

‘‘ Such are the accommodations on board of Eng- 
lish steamers,” I exclaimed to a lady of Philadelphia, 
married to a gentleman from South America, who 
was crossing over with us, and who had preferred 
sleeping on deck, in a cold and foggy night, to in- 
haling the putrid atmosphere below. ‘‘ Do you not 
think that every Englishman who finds fault with the 
accommodations on board of our American boats 
ought to be Lynched ?” 

‘‘T have certainly seen nothing like this before,”’ 
the lady answered, ‘‘ and would sooner re-cross the 
Atlantic in one of our packets than the Channel in 
one of these boats.” 

Toward two o’clock we made the Flemish coast, 
the most dismal looking object in all Europe, at four 
we saw the light-house, and a little past five we 
were all safe in port. Here re-commenced the ap- 
prehensions of the ladies in regard to the severity of 
the officers of customs, who had already engrossed 
their conversation for the last two hours; but we 
were assured that the Belgians, though generally 
very fiscal, were the last persons in the world to 
treat passengers uncivilly, or to detain them without 
cause. As usual, we were allowed to take our 
carpet bags ashore, the trunks being, from the hold 
of the vessel, transferred to the custom-house, 
whence we were to claim them on the following 
morning. 

I shall not relate how I slept that night. Suffice it 
to say that I took a late dinner, and that the transfer 
from ‘‘ the Company’s fare” to that of the good citi- 
zens of Ostend was too much for my delicate nerves. 
It threw me into a fever, which was rather increased 
than diminished by an elegant spring-bed, silk cover- 
lets, and pillows filled with down. I had a dreadful 
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assured—can have a higher regard for the domestic 
circle than my humble self; but I wish happiness to 
be extended to a wider sphere ; and this, I apprehend, 
is not the case in England. I do not object to the 
degree, but to the moderate quantity which is found 
on the British islands. 

Whatever may be said of the charms of English 
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classes of France are without hope; while the 
laboring ones still have the prestige of a great nation, 
Whoever handles money in England, whoever is 
connected with labor in any shape, except, perhaps, 
the heads of commercial houses and manufactories, 
is by the “‘upper classes’? considered as unfit for 
social intercourse, and, what is worse, and constitutes 
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A TRIP ACROSS - THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 





BY FRANCIS J. GRUND. 





NO. I.—THE TRIP. 


Have you ever been in England? If you have, 
gentle reader, imagine yourself again ready for a 
trip across the Channel. Take your place by my 
side, and assist me, in a few bold dashes, to depict 
the contrasts between the Anglo-Saxon and Romanic 
races. It is rich and entertaining, and if you are 
inclined to reason, full of moral lessons to both 
nations. The fundamental character of the péople 
on the one side is so entirely different from that. on 
the other, that after a sojourn among either, a change 
of position affords agreeable relief. A German 
writer, I believe it was Jean Paul Richter—an 
author who usually said more sentimental than clever 
things, but on this occasion almost approached the 
satirical terseness of the French—once remarked 
that a widower, whose first ‘‘ sainted one’’ had been 
French, ought, if resolved to marry again, to give 
the preference to an English woman, and vice versa. 
The quiet in the one case, and the excitement in the 
other, could not but be pleasing to a man of tender 
xensibilities; the English woman would act as a 
sedative; the French as a flesh-brush. 

I shall not here attempt to reiterate the attractions 
of “* English society’’—depict the happiness of Eng- 
lish * family circles,” or make an attempt at British 
politics. For all these things I am entirely unfit, and 
besides, I have too much respect for the better 
portion of my audience to bore them with the stale 
repetition of things they have already reac in Mur- 
ray’s Guide Books. No one—I beg the ladies to be 
assured—can have a higher regard for the domestic 
circle than my humble self; but I wish happiness to 
be extended to a wider sphere ; and this, I apprehend, 
isnot the case in England. I do not object to the 
degree, but to the moderate quantity which is found 
on the British islands. 

Whatever may be said of the charms of English 
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country life, and the refinement and luxury of the 
higher classes, it is no less true that the great bulk of 
the British population is the most unhappy in Europe. 
Perhaps this may soon be otherwise ; but as the case 
now stands, the only land on the globe, in which the 
wealthy man may eat his rich meal in peace, with- 
out being troubled by phantoms of starving millions 
—where the taste of feod is unailoyed by remorse, 
and the sounds of merriment never jar with the 
discordant notes of want, is our own dear America ; 
and the city which most bears the stamp of universal 
comfort, our own one of ‘ Brotherly Love,” its 
oceasional errors notwithstanding. Let these be 
buried in Christian affection, or remembered only to 
be shunned in future. If any town in the world was 
made for people to be happy in, it was Philadelphia 
—why then distort its tranquil features, or its geome- 
trical placidity ? Surely the streets and squares look 
as if they were done by rule ; why should not their 
inhabitants, God bless them, be as good as their 
dwellings ? 

What strikes a person most in England is, that the 
moment you quit the gentleman, you fall at once, 
with one fell swoop, into the hands of the mob. In 
France the case is reversed. As long as you move 
among the laboring classes, you can trace actions to 
internal principles; but once introduced to the fash- 
ionable drawing-room, the mere caprice of the day 
sways the most important sentiments of morals, 
religion and politics. The reason is, the possessing 
classes of France are without hope; while the 
laboring ones still have the prestige of a great nation. 
Whoever handles money in England, whoever is 
connected with labor in any shape, except, perhaps, 
the heads of commercial houses and manufactories, 
is by the ‘upper classes’’ considered as unfit for 
social intercourse, and, what is worse, and constitutes 
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the great difference between the English and the 
French, the laboring classes of Great Britain sub- 
seribe to this universal excommunication of thetr race. 
By a singular paradox of the English mind, it is 
precisely the poor who are the true worshipers of 
wealth, as it is the laboring classes who are the 
worst toad-eaters to the nobility. There is a dash of 
poetical justice in this self-condemnation of the 
English people, which reconciles the stranger in Eng- 
land to the otherwise shocking scenes around him, 
and enables him, after a short time, to eat, drink and 
frequent agreeable society, without being sensibly 
affected by the sight of poverty, vice, degradation or 
crime. But this happy indifference as to the fate of 
your next-door neighbor, if he do not belong to your 
caste, which is the basis of the quiet reserve that 
characterizes an English gentleman, is, after all, tire- 
some to persons not accustomed, as the English are, 
to move in concentric circles. There is humanity in 
the friendly, or at least unrestrained intercourse of 
persons partaking of a certain degree of education, 
and a considerable amount of barbarous ferocity in 
the exclusion of men from society who possess all 
the requisites of an agreeable intercourse, merely 
because they are placed in circumstances inferior to 
our own. Worse than this by far, and more offensive 
to the self-respect of a properly constituted mind, is 
the patronizing, by wealthy or titled persons, of men 
on whom nature has every way imprinted the seal 
of superiority, and whose Christian charity or philo- 
sophical endurance is daily taxed with making 
allowances for the ignorance, prejudice, or down- 
right stupidity of their patrons! 

It is only of late that sciences have become some- 
what popular in England; and the arts, to this 
moment, instead of reflecting on the national mind. 
or creating a national consciousness, serve but to 
amuse the privileged classes. No wonder, therefore, 
that thousands of Englishmen should annually flock 
to the Continent to escape from the social (some 
there are who avoid the legal and judicial) tyranny 
of their country. The continent of Europe is cheaper, 
its amusements adapted to all classes, and conse- 
quently to every purse ; its climate is better, at least 
steadier than that of England, and its population, in 
addition to the planetary motion round kings and 
nobles, have a rotary one of their own, which con- 
stitutes at least an agreeable variety, if not an 
absolute progress. The police regulations on the 
Continent, especially as regards passports, may be 
annoying ; but then you are not troubled with the 
impertinent intrusion of your acquaintances ; the sun 
may be more burning, but you get rid of the eternal 
smoke and fog of London ; the people among whom 
you sojourn are, in the main, poorer than ‘‘ the shop- 
keepers of the world,” but they are more happy and 
contented; they may not have made as much pro- 
gress in political freedom, but they are further 
advanced in humanity and the great science of life. 
An Englishman, who at home will scarcely reach 
the threshold of nobility, may, if he be educated, 
frequent the courts on the Continent; a fortune, 
which in England would scarcely suffice to maintain 





respectability, will, on the Continent, secure comfort 
and elegance; a young lady ineffectually exhibited 
by her mother for two consecutive London seasons, 
may still charm a Continental count or a baron, and 
be saved a passage to India. 

Above all things it is the desire to escape from 
observation, which induces Englishmen to resort to 
the Continent of Europe. Exclusiveness is one of 
their greatest enjoyments, so that when they cannot 
gratify their taste legitimately at home, they prefer 
migration to the adoption of gregarious habits. The 
very languages on the Continent, which in most cases 
they speak and understand but indifferently, prove a 
comfort to them: they help to establish a line of 
demarkation between themselves and those with 
whom they are obliged to associate. An Englishman 
who has nothing to do with the setting of the fashions 
of his own country, draws the first free breath on the 
Continent. He may there enjoy exclusiveness, 
without seeing it practiced against himself. 

But with all these foibles of the English, they 
possess sterling qualities, which not only entitle 
them to our respect, but to our affection; and we 
may truly add, that all these have been substantially 
transferred to our own country. It is impossible to 
conceive a nation with more social slavery than the 


| English; and yet, if you sum up all the pros andcons, 


they are the only nation in Europe fit for manly 
freedom. To be free on the Continent of Europe is 
to be permitted to move within the police regulations 
of the town or country in which you live. The 
people on the Continent are free like fish in a pond; 
they may move round and round, thinking they are 
progressing ; or they may jump out of the water—to 
be fried—but their idea of independence is ridiculous. 
’ The only thing I complain of about the English on 
the Continent, is that the smallest number of them 
cannot live comfortably together. Wherever three 
of them collect in a place, they set themselves with 
the utmost patience to investigate each other’s 
pedigrees and connections, and ten chances to one, 
they will form three distinct coteries, acting in 
regard to each other on the principle of the most 
refined exclusiveness. Should the place be large, 
and there be more than one person in each set, then 
the respective claims to distinction are frequently 
referred to persons residing in England; such as 
some member of parliament—a general officer in the 
army—sometimes his grace F. M. the Duke of 
Wellington—an admiral in the navy—or the Bishop 
of London. And all these persons are plied with 
letters to settle the question as to which of the com- 
pany was presented at the court of St. James, and 
is, therefore, entitled to be presented by any British 
minister abroad; and who, from particular circum- 
stances, which are a/ways mentioned, is not entitled 
to that honor. The smaller courts of Europe are 
incessantly annoyed by these pests of English 
travelers, who are all fit companions of princes, 
though at home they wait very patiently, year after 
year, for admission into a respectable club. 

At the German watering places, in Belgium, and 
in some of the smaller states of Italy, you will always 
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find some Englishmen ready to act as voluntary 
police-agents, and to take upon themselves to inquire 
most diligently into the fortune, standing and respec- 
table connections of each new comer ; saving by that 
means a deal of trouble to the regular police officers 
of the place, and making themselves quite useful as 
scavengers of the drawing-rooms of dowager queens 
and duchesses. But I refrain from appearing ill- 
natured, which I assure you I am not; for if I have 
any talent in the world, it is for taking things easy, 
and having no regrets for those which cannot be 
altered. Ihave found English society more agree- 
able in England than on the Continent, because at 
home it was more at ease ; but that does not prevent 
me from being on very good terms with a great 
many English men and women, who are almost at 
home in France, Germany and Italy. There are 
agreeable exceptions everywhere; and may be social 
vices among ‘‘ the upper ten thousand” of our own 
country. . ; 

Since the introduction of steam navigation, travel- 
ing from curiosity, as well as cheapness, has swelled 
the list of English travelers. Italy and Belgium have 
each its regular English mob—the South of France 
(Tours, Montpellier, &c.) are colonized by it, and 
even Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the Rhine, 
are annually overrun by British tourists. But it is 
not true that these English tourists materially enhance 
the price of living; they merely introduce the prin- 
ciple of haggling for every thing: the luxurious 
travelers are the Russians. The damage done by 
the English, wherever they go, consists in the 
destruction of the simple habits of the people, and 
the corruption of their customs and manners. The 
English themselves are in despair about it. ‘‘ Many 
Englishmen about here ?”’ is one of the first questions 
asked by them, whenever they feel disposed to 
remain a few days in some romantic or sequestered 
spot; and, on an affirmative answer being given, 
post horses are called for, the bill paid, and the maid 
ordered to take her place outside with the valet; 
usually the only two servants who accompany an 
English family on their Continental excursions. 

The English, all over the world, are guided by 
their standard of manners at home, so that wherever 
they may chance to fall in with their own countrymen, 
they are sure, even after an absence of many years, 
to relapse into their aboriginal habits. This makes 
them so dreadfully afraid of one another. Even 
English trades-people do not make an exception to 
this rule; though they may. have the hardihood to 
Stare a continental baron out of countenance, or to 


conduct themselves with a respectable amount of 


insolence toward their own degree, they are instantly 
down on their marrow bones, and literally refuse to 
open their mouths, if in Florence, Rome or Naples, 
they happen to discover the atmosphere impregnated 
by the breath of one of their own nobles. In this 
respect things on the Continent are not so highly 
regarded by their own subjects, as the British nobility 
by the inferior classes of their country. Aristocracy 
is SO essential to the life and well-being of an Eng- 


lishman—he is so accustomed to look up and to look 
° 





down, that the lack of either would make him 
resemble a piece of canvas protruding beyond the 
frame of a picture. Such acute sensitiveness exists 
in America only between whites and negrves, and 
is productive of similar consequences. It renders 
one class secure and the other contented—the 
beau-ideal of felicity, according to English no- 
tions, from the mere fact that it is seldom if ever 
attained. 

And there is, after all, even more real contented- 
ness in America, from the fact that our people are 
more occupied, and have consequently less time to 
be unhappy. The curse which fell upon man in 
consequence of the fall of Adam, becomes, in a 
country civilized and governed like our own, 
indeed a great blessing. Labor is a curse only when 
it is inadequate to satisfy wants. 

Such were my reflections as I ordered the water- 
man at London Bridge Wharf to take care of my 
luggage, and put me on board the Ostend steamer. 
The evening was one which, in the English metro- 
polis, might have been called beautiful. The stars 
twinkled through the mist, as tears in women’s 
eyes ; the smoke ascended perpendicularly from the 
thousand eraters with which the borders of the 
Thames are studded, and the moon, half risen, spread 
a soft halo over the massive bridges, the only thing 
white beside the London monument I could discover 
anywhere near me. On my left was a dense forest 
of masts, before me a number of hissing steamboats, 
which had just returned from Greenwich, and to the 
right, a number of gondolas, not exactly like 
those of Venice, and from which, instead of some 
stanzas of Tasso, sundry monosyllables, equally 
pithy, but less poetical, struck the ear of the amazed 
wanderer. 

London does not strike the stranger as other cities 


do, through the magnificence of its architecture, its - 


domes and spires, or the ostentatious display of 
military power. It awes you by its immensity—by 
the tout ensemble without beginning or end—by the 
infinite conglomerate ot houses, and streets, and 
squares—the solid wealth which conceals more than 
it shows—the power which arises from the co-opera- 
tion of wealth and labor on the most gigantic scale. 
London is a vast bee-hive, with its millions of cells, 
and its honey extracted from the flowers of every 
clime. People flock to other cities to amuse them- 
selves, to spend money, and to commit all sorts of fol- 
lies; but the vast majority of those traveling to London 
go thither to do business and to make money. Lon- 
don is a place to work, not to live in. Even the best 
society meets in London only during the season when 
parliament transacts business—while the temporary 
London residences of the nobles are beggarly huts 
by the side of their country residences. The trades- 
people of other large towns administer chiefly to the 
wants of the inhabitants; but the people of London 
work for the world. And they all do work, Heaven 
knows! from morning early till late at night, day 
after day, Sabbath only excepted, without thinking 
of any other relaxation, but taking food and rest, 
according to their circumstances. However the 
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English may ridicule our own American business 
habits, and the degree of pleasure we associate with 
successful labor, they themselves furnish the identical 
patterns of our industrious habits, though probably 
from their age, there is less vivacious activity in 
their work ; for London, taken all in all, looks the 
very grandfather of our own Gotham. 

The boat which was going to Ostend that night, 
belonged to the General Steam Navigation Company 
—and was called the Lady ——. She was perfectly 
safe, as the captain assured me, though she was 
built during the earliest period of the application of 
steam to the purposes of navigation; because she 
had not further back than two years been treated to 
a new boiler. This explanation was, of course, 
perfectly satisfactory; steamboats and piano-fortes 
having this in common with one another, that they 
are never broken up except by some great event 
beyond the control of their owners. The Lady 
Arabella (I will call her) was quite a slender creature, 
not more than one hundred and twenty feet long, and 
about twelve or fifteen feet wide, and would have 
done honor to our Pennsylvania canals. She had an 
aft and forward cabin, and a flush deck, and drew 
about twelve feet water, Her machine had four and 
a half feet stroke, made about sixteen revolutions in 
a minute, and propelled us at the rapid rate of from 
six to seven knots in fair weather. Hearing so good 
an account of her, and knowing that the Dover boats 
of the same company were a great deal worse, I 
resolved at once to engage a berth. 

I descended a winding staircase of such miniature 
dimensions that it would have been impossible for 
two persons to pass one another without a mutual 
embrace and a cordial squeeze. Arrived at the 
cabin, which was of the size of a steward’s pantry on 
board of one of our respectable New York or Phila- 
delphia liners, I discovered about a dozen gentlemen 
stowed away as well as circumstances permitted, 
some in berths, of which there were six or eight, 
some on a hair-cloth covered bench (I cannot call it 
a sofa) which ran along the sides, and one or two had 
taken possession of a table, a sort of furniture omni- 
bus, which served as bed, chair and dining apparatus, 
very much after the fashion of some of our crowded 
canal boats in the early history of our internal im- 
provements. The cabin, I should suppose, was not 
caleulated to hold more than half a dozen persons 
comfortably ; the number of passengers, however, 
could not on that occasion have been less than from 
sixty to eighty, which at once convinced me that the 
flush deck was the principal accommodation on 
board. I mention these things merely because Eng- 
lish writers on America forget to speak of our float- 
ing palaces, in comparison to which their ordinary 
steamboats are floating tea-kettles, just able to carry 
you, and making you thank your stars on escaping 
from the loathsome dungeon. 

The gentlemen’s cabin was a jewel compared to 
that of the ladies, which was but half the size ; but 

in which double the number of persons were about 
to take refuge. How I pitied the poor creatures, 
some of whom certainly looked as if they were not 


altogether incapable of inspiring sympathy. There 
were three rows of berths at a distance of not more 
than twenty inches from one another, and in addition 
to this, the floor was covered with matresses placed 
close to one another; a practice certainly the most 
disgusting and filthy I had noticed in all my travels. 
What will become of the lady passengers in case of 
sickness? I asked a bucksome woman who acted as 
stewardess. ‘‘ Bless your soul !”’ she replied, ‘‘ they 
help themselves. I do what I can for them; but 
they crowd me so that I cannot get into the room. It 
is cleaned, however, after each trip,” she added with 
a toss of her head; perceiving my evident concern 
at the sinister looks at what she was pleased to call 
“aroom.” The smell of bilge water was intolerable 
—but this, I was told, would disappear as soon as 
the vessel would get under way; other inconve- 
niences, however, remained, and among these a 
legion of vermin of the kind that is yet remembered 
with horror by the British officers of the peninsular 
war, was not the least conspicuous. 

The English never travel without a number of 
children; and this I think is rather in their favor; 
but it does zot increase the comforts of a steamboat. 
The ladies’ cabin being already crowded to excess, 
the nurses with the little ones claimed, of course, 
the indulgence of the gentlemen—which, I was sur- 
prised to see, was most readily granted. The 
gentlemen, so far from being put out of humor, 
entered into conversation with them, and one or two, 
if my memory do not fail me three, offered them even 
wine and soda water.. These English nurses, how- 
ever, I must confess, were very clean and neatly 
dressed, and looked the very reverse of Lady Ara- 
bella—the General Steam Navigation Company’s 
fastest boat in the Ostend line. Frenchmen are in 
that respect much more fastidious, and never kind 
except to their own degree. 

Perceiving that there was no chance for my finding 
shelter below, I quietly resigned myself to the fate 
of a deck passenger, which gave me at least the 
advantage of air, though I could have wished the 
season a little further advanced, and the atmosphere 
somewhat less impregnated with moisture, Others 
had already established themselves there for the 
night, and among them, much to my surprise, was @ 
number of ladies. One of them particularly struck 
my attention as being rather more than good looking, 
and receiving the most studied attention from a 
gentleman just old enough to be—her husband. It 
was evidently a newly married couple, who escaped 
from London to pass the honey-moon on the Con- 
tinent. The attentions toa lady of an Englishman 
are very different from hose of a Frenchman—there 
is in his whole bearing an air of submissive duty, 
which I think is just the thing a properly constituted 
woman would be most flattered with; while the 
devotion of a Frenchman is usually too pressing not 
to annoy when it ceases to be dcceptable. A subdued 
Englishman is like a well-trained saddle horse— 
obeying the slightest impulse of the bridle; a tamed 
Frenchman always retains some of his ferocious 





habits, and requires constant management and ab- 
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stemious diet, not to run wild again. Were I a 
woman—and especially an English or American 
woman—lI would never marry a Frenchman, from 
the mere fact that it is impossible to be intimate with 
him without loosing his respecu. 

To say that English women are as handsome as 
the American were a gross falsehood. English 
women of all classes have a cold, or at least a chilly 
appearance. Though often brilliantly handsome, 
they rather resemble Juno than Venus ; for they lack 
(even the highest of them) that peculiar soft delicacy 
and grace which in France, independent of all ex- 
ternal advantages, render the society of ladies so 
attractive. Our American women always appeared 
to me elaborately re-chiseled from the rough but 
classic English mould, with a goodly admixture of 
the sprightliness and imagination of the women of 
southern Europe. Our country isa “ sunny Eng- 
land;” our American women are English Andalu- 
sians. The English have begun to admit this, in 
part; the French madé the discovery some time 
ago. 

The young married couple—for such I am con- 
vinced they were—was the most easily accommo- 
dated of any on board the vessel, for they sat almost 
motionless, side by side, seeing nothing but the moon 
and her reflection in each other’s eyes; which 
evinced a capacity for abstraction for which I truly 
envied them. She was neatly and tastefully dressed, 
with the exception of a black silk veil over a straw 
bonnet ; the never-failing hideous characteristic of an 
English woman on the Continent. The gentleman 
looked somewhat stiff, either from the chilliness of 
the weather, or from the tight fit of his clothes—an 
inconceivable taste in Englishmen, who, in other 
respects, as for instance in the Oregon question, are 
fond of taking so much latitude ! 

At two o’clock the Lady Arabella began to move, 
but the sun was high up the next morning before we 
lost sight of the banks of the Thames. Our lovers, 
for such they were still, scarcely perceived that they 
were at sea, though the most indubitable symptoms 
announced that others were less indifferent to the 
motion of the vessel. So it would appear, after all, 
that love is a preventive of sea-sickness; for which 
reason I would recommend to all English couples, 
who have a curiosity to see the Continent, to cross 
the Channel during the honey-moon. 

At last the bell announced that breakfast was 
ready, and some of us actually mustered courage to 
go down to look at it. Gracious Heaven! I do not 
believe that an Arab Goum, just after a French 
razzia, ever looked in such a state of confusion. 
Tea and coffee pots without noses, half-broken 
cream jugs, and cups of different colors, mutton- 
chops fried in lard, and junks of beef, such as are 
bought up by Jewish sausage-makers, ornamented 
the table. The gentlemen were sitting, standing, or 
lying, according to the strength left them from such 
a night’s encampment, and the treacherous see- 
sawing of the billows. Boots, caps, shoes and slip- 
pers were thrown about like metaphors in the speech 


of a stump orator, and the faces of the company 
1* 





looked as ghastly as a penny transparency over a 
barber’s shop. 

“ Take a cup of tea, sir?” asked the steward. 

“Yes; but you must bring it on deck: Ihave no 
stomach for such a pandemonium.” The waiter 
stared at me, but obeyed. They seldom reply to any 
thing said to them not relating to their business, and 
for a very good reason—they know nothing beyond 
it, and care less. A minute after, he came with a 
blue cup and saucer, containing some darkish brown 
liquid, which he stirred with a dirty pewter spoon. 

‘* What in the name of goodness is that?” I ex- 
claimed, horrified by the sight of the liquid. 

** Did n’t you ask for a cup of tea ?”’ 

*¢ And is that tea? Let me smell it.” 

“Take a chop with it?” continued the waiter, 
without paying the least attention to my remarks. 

“Have you no other spoons but these?” I de- 
manded. 

‘« They are the Company’s spoons, sir,” he replied 
in a husky voice. ‘‘ We havn’t got the furnishing 
of the cabin.” 

I felt that the man was right, and that I had 
‘‘ barked the wrong tree ;”’ so I quietly took the cup, 
and inquiring when we should reach Ostend, (which 
was only late in the afternoon,) swallowed its con- 
tents with my eyes shut, and a tumbler of water on 
top of it. 

‘¢ Such are the accommodations on board of Eng- 
lish steamers,” I exclaimed to a lady of Philadelphia, 
married to a gentleman from South America, who 
was crossing over with us, and who had preferred 
sleeping on deck, in a cold and foggy night, to in- 
haling the putrid atmosphere below. ‘‘ Do you not 
think that every Englishman who finds fault with the 
accommodations on board of our American boats 
ought to be Lynched 2?” 

‘‘] have certainly seen nothing like this before,”’ 
the lady answered, ‘‘ and would sooner re-cross the 
Atlantic in one of our packets than the Channel in 
one of these boats.” 

Toward two o’clock we made the Flemish coast, 
the most dismal looking object in all Europe, at four 
we saw the light-house, and a little past five we 
were all safe in port. Here re-commenced the ap- 
prehensions of the ladies in regard to the severity of 
the officers of customs, who had already engrossed 
their conversation for the last two hours; but we 
were assured that the Belgians, though generally 
very fiscal, were the last persons in the world to 
treat passengers uncivilly, or to detain them without 
cause. As usual, we were allowed to take our 
carpet bags ashore, the trunks being, from the hold 
of the vessel, transferred to the custom-house, 
whence we were to claim them on the following 
morning. 

I shall not relate how I slept that night. Suffice it 
to say that I took a late dinner, and that the transfer 
from ‘the Company’s fare” to that of the good citi- 
zens of Ostend was toc much for my delicate nerves. 
It threw me into a fever, which was rather increased 
than diminished by an elegant spring-bed, silk cover- 
lets, and pillows filled with down. I had a dreadful 
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English may ridicule our own American business 
habits, and the degree of pleasure we associate with 
successful labor, they themselves furnish the identical 
patterns of our industrious habits, though probably 
from their age, there is less vivacious activity in 
their work ; for London, taken all in all, looks the 
very grandfather of our own Gotham. 

The boat which was going to Ostend that night, 
belonged to the General Steam Navigation Company 
—and was called the Lady ——. She was perfectly 
safe, as the captain assured me, though she was 
built during the earliest period of the application of 
steam to the purposes of navigation; because she 
had not further back than two years been treated to 
a new boiler. This explanation was, of course, 
perfectly satisfactory; steamboats and piano-fortes 
having this in common with one another, that they 
are never broken up except by some great event 
beyond the control of their owners. The Lady 
Arabella (I will call her) was quite a slender creature, 
not more than one hundred and twenty feet long, and 
about twelve or fifteen feet wide, and would have 
done honor to our Pennsylvania canals. She had an 
aft and forward cabin, and a flush deck, and drew 
about twelve feet water, Her machine had four and 
a half feet stroke, made about sixteen revolutions in 
a minute, and propelled us at the rapid rate of from 
six to seven knots in fair weather. Hearing so good 
an account of her, and knowing that the Dover boats 
of the same company were a great deal worse, I 
resolved at once to engage a berth. 

I descended a winding staircase of such miniature 
dimensions that it would have been impossible for 
two persons to pass one another without a mutual 
embrace and a cordial squeeze. Arrived at the 
cabin, which was of the size of a steward’s pantry on 
board of one of our respectable New York or Phila- 
delphia liners, I discovered about a dozen gentlemen 
stowed away as well as circumstances permitted, 
some in berths, of which there were six or eight, 
some on a hair-cloth covered bench (I cannot call it 
a sofa) which ran along the sides, and one or two had 
taken possession of a table, a sort of furniture omni- 
bus, which served as bed, chair and dining apparatus, 
very much after the fashion of some of our crowded 
canal boats in the early history of our internal im- 
provements. The cabin, I should suppose, was not 
caleulated to hold more than half a dozen persons 
comfortably ; the number of passengers, however, 
could not on that occasion have been less than from 
sixty to eighty, which at once convinced me that the 
flush deck was the principal accommodation on 
board. I mention these things merely because Eng- 
lish writers on America forget to speak of our float- 
ing palaces, in comparison to which their ordinary 
steamboats are floating tea-kettles, just able to carry 
you, and making you thank your stars on escaping 
from the loathsome dungeon. 

The gentlemen’s cabin was a jewel compared to 
that of the ladies, which was but half the size; but 
in which double the number of persons were about 
to take refuge. How I pitied the poor creatures, 
some of whom certainly looked as if they were not 


altogether incapable of inspiring sympathy. There 
were three rows of berths at a distance of not more 
than twenty inches from one another, and in addition 
to this, the floor was covered with matresses placed 
close to one another; a practice certainly the most 
disgusting and filthy I had noticed in all my travels. 
What will become of the lady passengers in case of 
sickness? I asked a bucksome woman who acted as 
stewardess. ‘‘ Bless your soul !’’ she replied, ‘‘ they 
help themselves. I do what I can for them; but 
they crowd me so that I cannot get into the room. It 
is cleaned, however, after each trip,” she added with 
a toss of her head; perceiving my evident concern 
at the sinister looks at what she was pleased to call 
“aroom.” The smell of bilge water was intolerable 
—but this, I was told, would disappear as soon as 
the vessel would get under way; other inconve- 
niences, however, remained, and among these a 
legion of vermin of the kind that is yet remembered 
with horror by the British officers of the peninsular 
war, was not the least conspicuous. 

The English never travel without a number of 
children; and this I think is rather in their favor; 
but it does zot increase the comforts of a steamboat. 
The ladies’ cabin being already crowded to excess, 
the nurses with the little ones claimed, of course, 
the indulgence of the gentlemen—which, I was sur- 
prised to see, was most readily granted. The 
gentlemen, so far from being put out of humor, 
entered into conversation with them, and one or two, 
if my memory do not fail me three, offered them even 
wine and soda water. These English nurses, how- 
ever, I must confess, were very clean and neatly 
dressed, and looked the very reverse of Lady Ara- 
bella—the General Steam Navigation Company’s 
fastest boat in the Ostend line. Frenchmen are in 
that respect much more fastidious, and never kind 
except to their own degree. 

Perceiving that there was nochance for my finding 
shelter below, I quietly resigned myself to the fate 
of a deck passenger, which gave me at least the 
advantage of air, though I could have wished the 
season a little further advanced, and the atmosphere 
somewhat less impregnated with moisture. Others 
had already established themselves there for the 
night, and among them, much to my surprise, was @ 
number of ladies. One of them particularly struck 
my attention as being rather more than good looking, 
and receiving the most studied attention from a 
gentleman just old enough to be—her husband. It 
was evidently a newly married couple, who escaped 
from London to pass the honey-moon on the Con- 
tinent. The attentions toa lady of an Englishman 
are very different from ¢hose of a Frenchman—there 
is in his whole bearing an air of submissive duty, 
which I think is just the thing a properly constituted 
woman would be most flattered with; while the 
devotion of a Frenchman is usually too pressing not 
to annoy when it ceases to be acceptable. A subdued 
Englishman is like a well-trained saddle horse— 
obeying the slightest impulse of the bridle; a tamed 
Frenchman always retains some of his ferocious 
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stemious diet, not to run wild again. Were I a 
woman—and especially an English or American 
woman—lI would never marry a Frenchman, from 
the mere fact that it is impossible to be intimate with 
him without loosing his respect. 

To say that English women are as handsome as 
the American were a gross falsehood. English 
women of all classes have a cold, or at least a chilly 
appearance. Though often brilliantly handsome, 
they rather resemble Juno than Venus ; for they lack 
(even the highest of ther) that peculiar soft delicacy 
and grace which in France, independent of all ex- 
ternal advantages, render the society of ladies so 
attractive. Our American women always appeared 
to me elaborately re-chiseled from the rough but 
classic English mould, with a goodly admixture of 
the sprightliness and imagination of the women of 
southern Europe. Our country isa ‘sunny Eng- 
land;” our American women are English Andalu- 
sians. The English have begun to admit this, in 
part; the French madé the discovery some time 
ago. 

The young married couple—for such I am con- 
vinced they were—was the most easily accommo- 
dated of any on board the vessel, for they sat almost 
motionless, side by side, seeing nothing but the moon 
and her reflection in each other’s eyes; which 
evinced a capacity for abstraction for which I truly 
envied them. She was neatly and tastefully dressed, 
with the exception of a black silk veil over a straw 
bonnet ; the never-failing hideous characteristic of an 
English woman on the Continent. The gentleman 
looked somewhat stiff, either from the chilliness of 
the weather, or from the tight fit of his clothes—an 
inconceivable taste in Englishmen, who, in other 
respects, as for instance in the Oregon question, are 
fond of taking so much latitude ! 

At two o’eclock the Lady Arabella began to move, 
but the sun was high up the next morning before we 
lost sight of the banks of the Thames. Our lovers, 
for such they were still, scarcely perceived that they 
were at sea, though the most indubitable symptoms 
announced that others were less indifferent to the 
motion of the vessel. So it would appear, after all, 
that love.is a preventive of sea-sickness; for which 
reason | would recommend to all English couples, 
who have a curiosity to see the Continent, to cross 
the Channel during the honey-moon. 

At last the bell announced that breakfast was 
ready, and some of us actually mustered courage to 
go down to look at it. Gracious Heaven! I do not 
believe that an Arab Goum; just after a French 
razzia, ever looked in such a state of confusion. 
Tea and coffee pots without noses, half-broken 
cream jugs, and cups of different colors, mutton- 
chops fried in lard, and junks of beef, such as are 
bought up by Jewish sausage-makers, ornamented 
the table. The gentlemen were sitting, standing, or 
lying, according to the strength left them from such 
a night’s encampment, and the treacherous see- 
sawing of the billows. Boots, caps, shoes and slip- 
pers were thrown about like metaphors in the speech 


of a stump orator, and the faces of the company 
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looked as ghastly as a penny transparency over a 
barber’s shop. 

“ Take a cup of tea, sir?”’ asked the steward. 

** Yes; but you must bring it on deck: I have no 
stomach for such a pandemonium.” The waiter 
stared at me, but obeyed. They seldom reply to any 
thing said to them not relating to their business, and 
for a very good reason—they know nothing beyond 
it, and care less. A minute after, he came with a 
blue cup and saucer, containing some darkish brown 
liquid, which he stirred with a dirty pewter spoon. 

** What in the name of goodness is that?” I ex- 
claimed, horrified by the sight of the liquid. 

‘** Did n’t you ask for a cup of tea?” 

*¢ And is that tea? Let me smell it.” 

“Take a chop with it?” continued the waiter, 
without paying the least attention to my remarks. 

“Have you no other spoons but these ?’’ I de- 
manded. 

‘« They are the Company’s spoons, sir,”’ he replied 
in a husky voice. ‘‘ We havn’t got the furnishing 
of the cabin.” 

I felt that the man was right, and that I had 
‘‘ barked the wrong tree ;”’ so I quietly took the cup, 
and inquiring when we should reach Ostend, (which 
was only late in the afternoon,) swallowed its con- 
tents with my eyes shut, and a tumbler of water on 
top of it. 

‘¢ Such are the accommodations on board of Eng- 
lish steamers,”’ I exclaimed to a lady of Philadelphia, 
married to a gentleman from South America, who 
was crossing over with us, and who had preferred 
sleeping on deck, in a cold and foggy night, to in- 
haling the putrid atmosphere below. ‘‘ Do you not 
think that every Englishman who finds fault with the 
accommodations on board of our American boats 
ought to be Lynched ?” 

‘<7 have certainly seen nothing like this beforé,”’ 
the lady answered, ‘‘ and would sooner re-cross the 
Atlantic in one of our packets than the Channel in 
one of these boats.” 

Toward two o’clock we made’ the Flemish coast, 
the most dismal looking object in all Europe, at four 
we saw the light-house, and a little past five we 
were all safe in port. Here re-commenced the ap- 
prehensions of the ladies in regard to the severity of 
the officers of customs, who had already engrossed 
their conversation for the last two hours; but we 
were assured that the Belgians, though generally 
very fiscal, were the last persons in the world to 
treat passengers uncivilly, or to detain them without 
cause. As usual, we were allowed to take our 
carpet bags ashore, the trunks being, from the hold 
of the vessel, transferred to the custom-house, 
whence we were to claim them on the following 
morning. 

I shall not relate how I slept that night. Suffice it 
to say that I took a late dinner, and that the transfer 
from ‘‘ the Company’s fare” to that of the good citi- 
zens of Ostend was too much for my delicate nerves. 
It threw me into a fever, which was rather increased 
than diminished by an elegant spring-bed, silk cover- 
lets, and pillows filled with down. I had a dreadful 
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nightmare, and awoke in a most profuse perspiration, 
for I had fancied myself on one of the General Steam 
Navigation Company’s boats—bound for India ! 

Early in the morning I received a delicious little 
note, written on satin paper, carefully put up in a 
gold-embroidered envelop, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Monsieur F. J. G—d, En ville,” written in 
the exquisitely fine yet firm handwriting of a lady. 
I pressed the note to my lips, and with trembling 
hands opened it. Ladies’ notes being usually read 
backward, like Oriental manuscripts, I followed the 
inspiration, and commenced with the signature. It 
came from nity respected townswoman, the young 
distinguée looking lady from Philadelphia, who had 
crossed over with me, and ran thus : 

‘¢ Sir, —Being unacquainted with the custom-house 
regulations of this place, and you knowing all about 
them, I would thank you to aid me in getting my 
baggage through. My negro woman has the keys, 
and will hand them to you. Yours respectfully,” &e. 

** Anybody waiting for an answer?” I demanded 
of the waiter, who seemed with difficulty to restrain 
a smile, and looked at me in a most impudently 
scrutinizing way. 

‘s Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ Who is it ?” 

** A black lady.” 

‘Let her come in; and in stepped a majestic- 
looking dark-colored Virginia woman. 

‘* Will you please to present my homage to your 
mistress,” said I, ‘‘ and to inform her that I shall be 
ready at eight o’clock to do as she desires me; that 
being the earliest hour at which the custom-house 
will open. I will do myself the honor of waiting on 
her a few minutes before that time.” 

The waiter, who all this time was loitering about 
the room, shook his head as she abruptly left me, 
and demanded what I would like for breakfast. 

‘** Nothing,”’ I replied, being somewhat put out at 
the fellow’s impudence. ‘‘ I want to be left alone.” 

‘* Monsieur is undoubtedly invited to breakfast in 
company ?”’ rejoined the brute, attempting a satirical 
grin. 

I paid no attention to him, but was looking after 
the boot-jack. When I found it the waiter had left 
the room. By the bye, Continental servants aré 
much worse, and a great deal more impudent, than 
the English, as most American travelers will have 
discovered without my telling them. You have to 
keep them constantly at a distance, if you would not 
be insulted by their stupid, arrogant familiarity. 

I do not remember whether I spent more than the 
usual time in arranging my toilet; for the lady’s 
note, as my readers will kindly admit, was couched 
in the strictest and most distressing terms of pro- 
priety; but I am quite certain that I did not permit 
her to wait a minute for her humblest servant, so 
that precisely five minutes before eight I was ready 

to receive her commands. 

She received me very graciously, apologized for 
the trouble she was about to inflict on me, and did 
not feel quite certain that she had a right to do so. 
I, of course, assured her that she was indeed 


affording me a great deal of pleasure, in honoring 
me with her commands—that I should most gladly 
receive any opportunity of serving an American 
lady, but more particularly a Philadelphian, and, par 
excellence—I was about to say herself—but the word 
died on my lips, so coldly kind and proudly compas- 
sionate did her dark hazel eyes, from under their 
long-fringed curtains, scan my poor person—‘‘ par 
excellence,’ I repeated, after some hesitation, with a 
profound reverence, ‘‘ a lady whose servant does not 
speak the language of the country.” 

A keen glance of her eyes convinced me that she 
perceived my embarrassment; but so far from taking 
pity on me, as perhaps some other lady in her situa- 
tion might have done, she at once referred to the 
business that had brought me thither, asking me 
whether it was necessary for herself to go to the 
custom-house, or whether it would be sufficient to 
send her woman with the keys. 

I at first started back, as if a deadly blow had been 
aimed at me; but collecting myself, and feeling more 
piqued than angry, coidly assured her that the custom- 
house need not at all interfere with her convenience. 
“The keys of your trunks and portmanteaus are all 
that is desired on such occasions,” I added with 
some accent. 

‘** Well, Iam glad of it,” she said, with the’serenity 
of one of the purest spirits of Heaven, ‘ for I feel 
very tired.”’ 

This cold-blooded remark gave me back all my 
strength, and with a manly dignity which I can well 
put on when I am mad, I rejoined, ‘‘ I have asked 
all the ladies to give their keys to the commisston- 
naires of their respective hotels, who will arrange 
every thing in the best possible way, I answering 
for their honesty.” 

‘* What a gallant gentleman you are !’’ ejaculated 
the lady with a hysterical laugh, and a slight inclina- 
tion of her head, which was equivalent to showing 
me the door. ‘I declare our American gentlemen 
are the most polite in the world.” 

By this time I was standing between the open 
wings of the door, bowing myself out with an unin- 
telligible mutter, when the lady excilaimed—‘ Oh, 
do n’t you think, Mr. G., I had better send my negro 
woman now ?” 

‘By all means,”’ I cried, hastening to get off. “I 
have no doubt she will be very much admired.” 

Arrived at the custom house, I found trunks and 
portmanteaus in no small confusion, and no incon- 
siderable bustle among our fellow passengers of the 
previous day. How much trouble these people might 
save themselves by giving a few francs to the com- 
missionnaire, who generally knows how tomake good 
use of them, and how ridiculous it is to appear before 
the searching officer, accompanied by many servants. 
The worst person, however, that you can possibly 
take with you tothe European custom-house, is a 
negro woman, especially if she be stout and majestic, 
as the Virginia servant of my accomplished lady, 
from Philadelphia. 

The moment she entered the room, officers, com- 
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whole company fixed their eyes on her. She remained, 
however, undismayed, and stepped up to me with 
the conscious pride of her race, dressed in stiff silk, 
and a beautiful Madras handkerchief coquettishly 
tied round her head. 

‘‘Here are Missus’ keys,” she said, with a coun- 
tenance as bright and radiant as a newly finished 
bronze-cast of an ancient goddess. ‘‘ Do n’t let more 
trunks be opened than is absolutely necessary, and 
see that they don’t turn every thing topsy-turvy. 
Missus has some lace that she don’t wish to be 
spoiled.” 

Unfortunate confession! I thought, as I took the 
keys. ‘‘ You are no longer required,” I said aloud 
to the good woman. ‘ You had better go and wait 
on your mistress.” 

But I had counted without mine host, for just as 
the sable goddess from Virginia was about to with- 
draw, one of the officers stepped forward and gently 
tapped her on the shoulder. 

If it had been possible for the poor creature to 
blush, she would have done so with rage and indig- 
nation. As it was, she darted a fierce glance at the 
man, and demanded in a most defying voice and 
attitude, what he wanted. 

‘No insult, Mademoiselle,” the officer replied, 
with one of his deepest bows; ‘‘I would merely 
request Mademoiselle to step with me into one of 
these rooms.” As ke spoke he accompanied his 
words with a slight motion of his hand, pointing to 
the door of a little cabinet which was half open. 

‘What does the fellow mean?” she cried in 
accents stifled with rage. 

‘‘ Why, he wants you to follow him to that room. 
He probably wishes to examine you!” 

‘* Examine me, sir?” - 

‘“Why I believe they have a right to do so; you 
ought not to have mentioned about the lace; they 
manufacture it in this country.” 

‘‘Good gracious! you don’t mean, sir, that they 
are about to examine me? Oh, oh if I had only 
known it, I should never have made the tour of 
Europe !” 

I walked up to the officer and endeavored to inter- 
fere; but the more I pleaded the cause of the poor 
woman, .the greater became the suspicions of the 
government officer. 
sacrifice, and that all I was able to do was to induce 
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I saw the man was bent on the 


him to use his power with as much gentleness as the 
revolting case admitted. I told the crying negro- 








woman that according to the strict letter of the law, 
officers had a right to cause her to be searched—that 
for this purpose a number of females were employed, 
and that I should remain in the vestibule to protect 
her in case of rudeness. 

This had the effect to calm her a little; but when 
the officer approached her to repeat his request, she 
again burst into a passion. 

“Don’t you touch me, sir!” she cried, and the 
shrill notes of her voice, joined to her daring attitude, 
made the poor Fleming quail before her. ‘‘ Don’t 
touch me, if you value your life;” and then, as if 
she had spent the last remnant of her moral and 
physical power, she quietly followed the trembling 
officer. 

There is after all, I thought, a vast deal of ready 
dignity in a regular, well-nourished, self-confident, 
black Virginia woman, and Rosalia—this was the 
name by which her mistress called her—possessed 
it in a most uncommon degree. 

When Rosalia had entered the room, a new alter- 
cation ensued. The women appointed to search her 
insisted on examining her head gear. The exaction 
was almost as insulting as the requisition to a Turk 
to have his beard shaven; but resistance was vain, 
as the strictest orders had been given to look through 
her hair for—Brazilian diamonds! Poor Rosalia 
had to submit to the ignominy ; and I could not but 
think poorly of the existence of laws which require 
such means to be enforced, and are certainly little 
calculated to impress the stranger favorably with a 
country which subjects him, on its very threshold, to 
such severe and humiliating treatment. 

They kept the poor woman for more than half an 
hour. At last the door opened, and out jumped 
Rosalia, like a starved panther from a cage. Her 
features, as a Frenchman would say, were classical! 
—the very type of the tragic muse. Rachel herself 
could not do greater justice to Melpomene. 

I have since met Rosalia in Paris, and alluded 
jestingly to her adventure in Ostende. On inquiring 
how she liked the French, she assured me that she 
thought them quite as forward as the Belgians. 

‘Oh, if that towr of mistress’ would only finish !” 
she exclaimed, “ and if I were only once more safely 
back in Vérginny, nothing in the world should ever 
take me out again!’? What a lesson this to the 
gentlemen of the ‘* World’s Convention.” 

END OF PART I. 


THE APRIL RAIN. 


Sort comes the April rain to bud and flower 
And tender grass :—the shrinking violet 

Unharmed receives the gently falling shower, 
And searce her petals by its gift are wet: 

The blue-bell, peeping from the trellised bower, 
Holds up her tiny goblet to the sky, 

Till on its rim a dainty pearl is set, 


| 


Such as the Indies cannot give, nor buy :— 
Hid in the fragrant blossom sits the bee, 
Secure :—the oriole forgets his melody, 
And trails his scarlet wings, his ebon bill 
Uplifting gratefully :—And, as I look, the hill 
Is bathed in sunlight; ceased the gentle rain; 
And bird and bee take up their song again. R. H. BACON. 
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Tue boisterous, bustling, blowing, chilling month 
of March! Ugh! it makes me shiver to think of it! 
Even its smiles are wndesirable—mud-producers as 
they are. But yet it brings, like every other part of 
the year, its own peculiar pleasures. It is, indeed, 
a season of the utmost interest and importance to a 
large class, quite as likely to supply us with future 
statesmen as college walls or city boundaries. It is 
strange how much, and yet how little, we are in- 
debted to position and education for what we after- 
ward become. The pale student, with his classic 
face, soul-beaming eye, and graceful step, bows 
himself from our presence on commencement day; 
while our hopes and good wishes follow him on 
what we believe will be a bright career; and we 
never hear of him again. The awkward, square- 
shouldered country lad comes trudging into town 
with his grain, perhaps, and at evening.slips away 
to the lecture-room. We observe neither his coming 
nor going, but if we did we could scarce see the 
strong intellect bursting its rough kernel. Years 
pass, and suddenly a great man rises before us—a 
kind of intellectual miracle. The district school was 
the nursery of this intellect; a country newspaper 
lent its aid to foster it; books, old dry books, that 
those acquainted with modern literature would never 
think of reading, hedged it round with common 
sense; occasional visiters and occasional visits 
added tothe fund of information which the news- 
paper supplied; thought, driven to feed upon itself 
for want of other food, wrought itself into a giant; 
and so the wonder grew. 

So the district school is a very important thing ; 
and hence we are not disposed to undervalue the 
holyday at its close—a great and important day, 
not to be surpassed by Fourth-of-July independence 
or Christmas feasting and frolic. The close of the 
winter school is very much like the breaking up of 
a half-tamed menagerie. As some of the more loving 
sort of animals linger around their keeper, for old 
affection’s sake, so Lucy or Tommy hang, finger in 
mouth, upon the door-latch, or creep, pussy-like, 
near the desk, half-ashamed, yet loath to go without 
the farewell smile. Others stand undisturbed and 
unmoved, like sturdy bruin or Moses Meecham ; 
while a few of the wildest, including the whole 
catalogue of apes, enter upon some mischievous 
prank, as Zeke Brown removes the door-step, or 
Fred Lightbody purloins the schoolmaster’s spec- 

tacles, and kindly adjusts his wig on one side of his 
head. But by far the greater part of these freed 
prisoners (from both menageries) scamper as though 
for dear life; and scarce knowing whether their feet 


Babel as your imagination never conjured up. Oh, 
those are very desperate hopefuls that in March 
break from the bondage of the district school ! 

I once had the pleasure of spending a winter 
where sleigh rides and apple-bees, and spelling 
schools and graminar schools, constituted a very de- 
lightful complement of the useful and ornamental, 
and made the weeks and months go by with the 
rapidity of a season in town, with the advantage of 
coming from the winter’s dissipation with added 
freshness and vigor. Our school-house was a little 
square box of a thing, tucked down at one corner of 
a piece of woodland—not for the advantage of shade 
—ohno! All the trees that would be likely to keep 
off the broiling sun in summer, or in winter prevent 
the snow from drifting eve-high before the door, 
were carefully cut down and cleared away. It must 
be owned that this was not the best situation for the 
school-house, but Squire Jones wanted it in the 
eastern part of the district, and Doctor White was 
determined that it should be in the western, so, to 
settle the difficulty, the puzzled managers, who were 
expecting nearly all the funds from these two titled 
personages, decided on what they considered a 
central position, measuring off equal distances from 
each hearth-stone. The result was, both great men 
were offended, and kept their insulted purse-strings 
tight. But the school-house was built at last—a little 
‘‘teenty taunty” nut-shell of a ‘‘ concarn,’’ the roof 
making a rather steep inclined plane from ridge-pole 
to eaves, which latter just overtopped an ample row 
of good sized, well glazed windows. People seem 
to have discovered an intimate connection between 
physical and intellectual light, imagining probably 
that there is some kind of a filter in the brain, by 
which the eye-blinding stream is converted into a 
yet more subtle fluid—the inner light which it is 
shockingly transcendental to furnish with a name. 
Our school-house, which was fifteen feet square, was 
furnished with eleven full-grown windows; from 
some one of which a pane of glass was always 
broken, and its place sypplied by hat or shawl. Be- 
tween two of these windows was the mouth of the 
little den, and, all around it, the walls were orna- 
mented with carved work, displaying the artistic 
developments of many a youthful master of the 
jack-knife. 

You must not imagine that none but very small 
children attend the district school; for the winter 
brings together a motley assemblage of all ages, from 
the sturdy little chap in his linsey-woolsey and 
checked apron, to the merry maiden of sixteen, who 
decorates the parlor of a Sunday evening for the 
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strong arm in summer guides the plough and swings 
the scythe. It is a happy place, that district school ; 
overflowing with the genuine cream of fun; gay, 
busy, mischief-hatching, and gloriously mischief- 
executing. A very happy place is it; and I cannot 
imagine what creates the undefinable longing for the 
‘last day,’’ which seems to be the prevalent feeling 
among the young tyros, any more than I can 
imagine why, in our highest state of happiness, we 
are ever looking forward to the morrow. Whatever 
may be the reason, the arrival of the “ last day” is 
carefully watched for; and, despite the old adage, it 
comes at last; while, with smoothed aprons and 
cleaned faces, and all bedecked in holyday finery, 
the future statesmen and (provided success aitend 
some of the reformers of the present day) states- 
women, sally forth to the place of action. 

[have hitherto neglected to describe the interior 
of the Maple Bush school-house;’ but while the 
young belles are peeping at each other over the tops 
of their books to see which is best dressed, the beaux 
penning their last doggerels, and the younger lads 
and lasses alternately sitting bolt upright, toes to the 
crack and arms twisted on the breast, like a Holland 
dough-nut, and lolling half over to the floor in forget- 
ful laziness, we may get time for a glance. 

Yet, now that I think again, you will not need a 
description, for I am on an old theme; and the 
ranges of seats, the schoolmaster’s throne, with its 
‘‘ might-makes-right”’ corner, appropriated to crum- 
bled ginger-bread, half-eaten apples, broken jack- 
knives, strings, whip-lashes, tops and spring-colored 
love-letters, the pine floor which is scrubbed twice a 
year, the evergreens, the ferule and the rod are no 
new things to you, particularly if you have ever 
happened to meet with ‘‘ The District School as It 
Was.” One thing, however, has been changed 
since those days. The old-fashioned fire-place, 
which formerly yawned on one side beneath the 
stick chimney, has within the last dozen years been 
superseded by a rusty smoking stove, on the top of 
which the children roast the apples and cheese for 
their dessert. You would wonder, if you were ac- 
quainted in the Maple Bush district, how such an 
innovation was ever admitted into a place where all 
are such sticklers for ancient customs. It was done, 
as most things are in this world, whether good or 
bad, from a spirit of opposition, Nobody had a stove, 
or dreamed of having one, until an old man of our 
Vicinity, who had been paying a visit in town, hap- 
pened to get into a rage one day about ‘ these new- 
fangled notions for picking honest folks’ pockets.” 
Then, as in duty bound, to prevent a man’s storming 
for naught, and wasting his eloquence on the empty 
air, there rose up a number of his neighbors to op- 
pose, and thereby ¢est, his opinions. It became, 
therefore, absolutely necessary for every man of the 
stove party to be in possession of the article in ques- 
tion; and so absolutely did these men bear sway, 
that at last the offensive stove found its way even to 
the very school-house. Never was there a greater 
warfare about old and new measures than was car- 
ried on in this case; but the stove men had strong 








limbs and powerful voices, and, above all, their 
chief speakers had, if not full purses, full granaries, 
so they came off victorious. The result was, the 
anti-stoveites gave due notice that they should with- 
draw their patronage from the school; kept their 
word; and, in process of time, removed to some 
more congenial neighborhood, where, if they were 
obliged to look now and then upon a stove, nobody 
would know that the sight was at all offensive. 

Well do I remember my last day at the Maple 
Bush school. The grand event had been anticipated 
for along time previous; and, for a whole month, 
scarce any thing had been talked of but the last day, 
and what would be fitting and proper for it. We 
had conned the spelling-book, grammar and geo- 
graphy, till the contents of our juvenile works were 
at our tongues’ ends, and could be rattled off as a 
pedlar rattles over his assortment of ‘‘ pins, needles, 
scissors, thimbles, gloves, silks, laces, black ladies’ 
hose, shoe-strings,” &c., &c. Not that we pretended 
to know the meaning of the words which rolled over 
our pouting lips so glibly: we had never dreamed 
that written words were ‘signs of ideas.” A class 
of young mathematicians had managed, without the 
aid of the now essential black-board, to show a 
tolerable acquaintance with Daboll’s Rules, (rules, 
by the way, not intended to explain the after pro- 
cess, but set up to be explained when practice had 
made their meaning deducible;) the ‘first class’ 
had read for the twentieth time ‘‘ Address to the 
Young,” and ‘‘ Oh, solitude, romantic maid!” from 
the English Reader; and the principal spelling-class 
had practiced on ‘‘ Michilimackinac,” ‘* phthysic,”’ 
and the changes of “ ail-to-be-troubled-table,” until 
quite out of breath. But Jack Winslow and Peter 
Quim ! ah, they were the boast of the school, and to 
their histrionic powers the proud heart of Mr. 
Linkum owed its highest swellings. Nothing could 
equal the grace with which they flourished hands 
and feet, or the grenadier style of their strut, as they 
paraded up and down the little corner which had 
been allotted to their scenic performances. To be 
sure it was a very small corner, but then it required 
fewer blankets to partition it off, and much less time 
and talent to decorate it with proper scenery. Never 
was a school better prepared for the final ordeal ; 
and never was a teacher better satisfied with the 
success of his drilling than our honored Mr. Linkum. 

Fond of mental display as we were, it is not to be 
expected that we should neglect every other kind; 
and, for more than a week, we had employed every 
leisure moment in decorating the walls with ever- 
greens, consulting with each other how our simple 
furniture should be arranged, and practicing bows 
and curtseys. Anxiously had we watched the clouds 
for many days, fearful of a March storm; but with 
what joyous heart-boundings did we hail the morn- 
ing of our gala-day. ‘The air had that rich, pleasing 
softness, which, although it makes the earth seem 
about to melt away beneath our feet, we welcome 
so gratefully, loving to feel its delicious kiss on 
cheek and forehead. Here and there the snow had 
melted off, exposing little patches of faded green, 
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where nestled the spicy blossoms of the trailing 
arbutis, amid piles of withered leaves, blown to- 
gether by the winds of the preceding autumn. Then, 
on one knoll peculiarly favored by the sun, the little 
pink-eyed claytonias had actually congregated in 
tribes, and amid the moss in the centre—no, I was 
not mistaken—the hepatica itself! That snowy 
white, variegated by the faintest tints of pink and 
blue and purple, was more familiar than the alpha- 
bet; for it was in that fragrant alphabet that I had 
taken my first life-lesson. Oh, that bright, rich 
March morning! Giladness was in the sky, and on 
the air, and upspringing from the earth. And those 
were light hearts indeed which came out to wel- 
come it. 

The sun had crept up the sky but a little way before 
we were congregated about the door of the little 
school-house at the corner of the woods; and the 
commingling of merry voices, if not quite as musical 
as that of the summer birds, was certainly as glad. 
And what was the source of all this gladness? We 
loved dearly to be together, loved our good Mr. 
Linkum, loved our sports, and some of us loved our 
books—and we had come together for the purpose of 
parting. How could we be glad? Oh, a bright day 
was before us, and it was quite too early to begin to 
grieve. Surely children, with their determined joy- 
ousness, in the face of shadows, and tears, and death 
itself, are the true philosophers of this world. A 
kind Providence has so mingled our cup that the 
sweet is always beside the bitter ; the wise man sips 
at the bitter, and murmurs constantly; the child 
drinks down the sweet and never looks at the other. 

The ‘last day’? passed pleasantly with us all, 
Fathers and mothers, older sisters and brothers, fond 
chuckling grand-papas, and aunties still more fond, 
came crowding in, and listened with rapt attention 
to the doings of the youthful prodigies, Then two 
grave gentlemen rose slowly from their seats and 
made some flattering remarks ; suggesting, however, 
as ballast for their praise, that the girls might have 
read a little louder, and the boys a little slower, and 
that by the copy-books they had discovered a prevail- 
ing propensity for crooked-backed t’s, and finger- 
prints done in ink. This done, the company retired, 
and then the grand treasure was unlocked, Did you 
ever, dear reader, did you ever stand on the tip-toe 
of expectation, the blood tingling in your veins away 
down to the tips of your fingers, and your eyes 
sparkling with the brimmings of a heart crowded 
with pleasure, while the blue, and red, and green, 
and yellow treasures were scattered among your 

companions? Then when your own turn came, and 
the bow and ‘thank you, sir,” were given with 
shame-faced exultation, and you had lifted the cover 
and found precisely the thing you were hoping for! 
‘* Little Red Riding Hood” perhaps; or maybe the 


‘‘ Children in the Wood,” all done in the quaintest of 


rhymes, with the quaintest of cuts to illustrate them. 
Do you recollect that day? and do you ever expect 
or wish to be happier ? 

In addition to the gifts usually made on such occa- 


Maple Bush to award a prize to the pupil who had 
made the greatest proficiency. This plan is doubt- 
less ill-judged, being productive of many evil conse- 
quences ; but it was formerly extensively practiced, 
and may be none the less so now. The result of the 
harmful spirit of rivalry thus excited, is usually a 
period of contention, and finally a settled dislike, 
which strengthens into hatred for the successful 
candidate. This hatred is often too deeply rooted to 
yield to the influence of time; and with some it 
mingles as a bitter ingredient in the cup of their 
after life. It was not, however, so at the Maple 
Bush ; though justice and equity had but little to do 
with keeping off the evil. We very well understood 
(no disrespect to our half-year monarch, whose taste 
and judgment cannot be too highly commended) that 
the prize was not awarded to literary merit—for 
somehow the good schoolmaster, by a process of 
reasoning unknown to some of us then, though we 
are all wiser now, contrived to have some favorite 
bear away the prize. I say the process was unknown 
to us then ; for we had not learned how strangely a 
pretty face (or even a face that is not pretty, if one 
can only imagine it is) distorts the mental vision, and 
invests those favored with our partiality with all the 
qualities we wish them to possess. 

Dolly Foster, a dark-eyed, roguish-lipped, merry- 
hearted specimen of bright sixteen, with more mis- 
chief in her than erudition, and more of kindness 
than either, had so often won the prize at the hands 
of admiring schoolmasters, that it had become quite 
a matter of course ; and certainly no one had reason 
to suspect a failure on the part of the belle of the 
Maple Bush this season, 

‘‘T wonder what the prize will be—~something nice 
of course.” 

*¢ Ah, catch Mr, Linkum giving any thing not nice 
—eh, Dolly ?” 

And then Dolly would blush; and then sauch a 
shout! Laughing is healthful; and I have no doubt 
but the foundation for many a good constitution was 
laid in that school-house at the Maple Bush. 

The winks and inuendoes by which pretty Dolly 
Foster was so nearly demolished, were not altoge- 
ther the result of a love of teasing, There was 
something to tease little cherry-cheeks for. Every 
girl and every boy in our school remembered how 
on one occasion a whole party of disobedient sliders 
had been most unexpectedly forgiven ; and when, in 
a state of pleased wonderment, they looked about 
them for the cause, there stood Miss Dolly, the fore- 
most of the transgressors, clése by the soft-hearted 
Mr, Linkum, looking up, oh so pleadingly ! and he, 
the drollest combination of would-be severity and 
embarrassed relenting that ever was seen, The little 
community satd nothing; but there was an instan- 
taneous illumination of countenance, as though an 
idea worth having had flashed in upon them ; and 
henceforth Miss Dolly became a sort of scapegoat 
for the whole, 

Then on another oecasion—ah! Dolly had dared 
too much then; it was an act of downright disobe- 
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stand beside the master’s desk with a kind of abashed 
sauciness; confident, yet timid; evidently a little 
sorry that there was quite so much roguery nestled 
in the curve of that pretty lip of hers, or that being 
there it could not keep its niche without creeping 
down to the naughty little fingers, and at the same 
time pleased with the opportunity of testing her 
power. At first she called to her aid her ever-ready 
wit, and endeavored to turn the whole affair into 
ridicule ; then she pouted, trotted her little foot in 
anger, and looked sulky; but Mr. Linkum, though 
evidently distressed, was not to be thus baffled. . My 
readers must remember that some dozen years ago, 
‘‘ government by moral suasion’’ was not so fashion- 
able as at the present day; and no age or sex was 
exempt from birchen-rod or cherry ferule. Dolly 
could go a little further than any body else ; but there 
were bounds even to her liberty, or the dignity of 
the schoolmaster would be sadly compromised. Dolly 
must be punished, that was certain—and neither 
laughing nor pouting could save her. The poor 
schoolmaster, the greater sufferer by far, was not the 
only one in the room who would have taken a 
hundred blows to save her pretty hand one; and, as 
we saw him eyeing his huge ferule with evidently 
murderous intent, a strange silence reigned through- 
out the circle. Even the girls, after slightly flutter- 
ing the leaves of their books, and shuffling their feet 
carelessly, as much as to say, ‘‘ Who cares? What 
better is her slim little contrivance of a hand than 
ours ?”? seemed to partake of the general interest. 
Mr. Linkum eyed the ferule sternly—a kind of des- 
perate sternness like that the timid sheriff feels when 
he adjusts the fatal knot; then seized it resolutely, 
and petrified us all by the low terrible words— 
‘‘Give me your hand!” All were petrified but 
Dolly herself; she, poor child, was meekly, hope- 
lessly heart-broken. Timidly the pretty hand was 
extended; but there was a heart-throb in every 
dear little finger, which poor Mr. Linkum must 
have been insane to think of withstanding. Oh, 
there is witchery in a hand, in some hands ; and the 
soft, beseeching touch of Dolly’s, all quivering as it 
was with agitation, went (I cannot say precisely 
how, but doubtless Neurologists might tell) to Mr. 
Linkum’s heart. He suddenly turned very red, as 
though that delicate touch had pressed all the blood 
from his heart; then very pale, as though it had 
called home the crimson tide and buried it there— 
and the hand clasping the raised ferule, dropped 
helplessly by his side. Sweet little Dolly (her head 
had been drooping on her bosom for the last haif 
minute) raised her soft blue eyes pleadingly to the 
master’s face, and the next moment they overflowed 
—the big tear-drops gushed from their sunny fountain 
and fell in a sudden shower upon her own hand and 
his. Poor Mr. Linkum! what a savage he felt him- 
self! It was too, too much. 

The poor fellow turned suddenly to his desk— 
Dolly, among the dozen seats which were offered 
her, sought the nearest, and hid her burning face in 
a neighbor’s apron, while a simultaneous titter went 
around the room ; and there was a general! tossing of 





pretty heads and ominous shakes of would-be-wise 
ones. Fred Lightbody (but then Fred was a wag, 
and was seldom more than half believed) asserted 
that when Mr. Linkum turned from the desk where 
he stood for several minutes intently examining a 
book which chanced to be open at a blank page, his 
eye had a singular dewiness about it, and we all 
observed a tremulous faltering in his voice when he 
ordered us to our books. We remarked, too, that 
he did not look at Dolly again that day—and that 
unusual flashes.of red spread now and then across 
his face, as though his anger were quite uncontrol- 
able. 

That was the last time Dolly Foster ever trans- 
gressed. She was just as mischievous, just as full 
of fun and frolicking as ever; and at the spelling- 
schools, singing-schools and apple-bees, she played 
off a thousand pranks on wise, sober Mr. Linkum— 
but in the day school pretty Dolly was as demure as 
a kitten. 

All these things were called to memory on the 
morning of the ‘last day;’? and who of us could 
doubt but Dolly Foster would receive the prize? She 
had won it before, when there were not half as many 
indications of partiality. 

“*] wonder what the prize will be.”’ 

The same wonder had been expressed a hundred 
times that winter. 

‘** Something handsome, of course.” 

‘Oh yes, of course.” And then a merry burst of 
laughter went the rounds, 

** What can make Dolly Foster so late?” 

‘* What can make Dolly Foster so late?” was 
echoed and re-echoed, as the hour of nine drew near. 
We knowing ones were of the opinion that she was 
detained by some toilet difficulties ; that her beautiful 
hair had taken a fancy just now when it should have 
been most pliable not to curl, or that the mantua- 
maker had ruined her dress. But these were trifles 
to Dolly Foster, and we were confident that they 
would not keep her away from school. What then 
was our disappointment, our consternation, nay, our 
vexation (peopie are always vexed when they guess 
wrong,) when not only on the morning but afternoon 
of the last day, it was found that Miss Dolly had 
absented herself. It was perfectly unaccountable. 
She was not ill, for she had been seen flying from 
one part of the spacious farm-house to another, by 
those who had passed there, as blithe and happy as 
a bee ; and when her brother Dick was questioned 
about the matter, he laughed and looked at the master, 
while the master blushed and looked out the window. 

As I have said before, the last day passed off finely, 
except that Mr. Linkum made some mistakes, such 
as calling Fred Lightbody Do/ly—and when he was 
asked the time, saying eight o’clock instead of three. 
And, as I have zot said before, the prize was this 
time really a reward for application. It was won 
by Abraham Nelson, the great awkward but perse- 
veringly studious son of Nelson, the day-laborer ; 
and Abraham Nelson was persecuted forever after. 
It was not strange. Vanity is undoubtedly every- 
where the same reprehensible thing; but the vanity 
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of a pretty girl has something rather fascinating in it, 
while that of a great lubberly boy is unendurable. 
Abraham Nelson’s vanity took on the most disagree- 
able form, and so both parties were sufferers. 

Mr. Linkum was a general favorite notwithstand- 
ing his partiality in a particular case, and I believe 
the “‘ big boys” of our school (that is, all the hopefuls 
between fourteen and twenty-one) never felt more 
inclined to be sadly serious than as the hour of four 
drew near on that long-expected, long-desired March 
holyday. They gathered around the master—each 
one dreading to give the good-bye shake of the hand 
—and I remember that for one I felt exceedingly 
vexed by his seeming indifference. He was evidently 
embarrassed; he half wished to appear serious, as 
became the dignity of his station ; and yet there was 
a look of mirthful exultation surmounting all, which 
made the expression of his face irresistibly comical. 
He saw that all were imbibing his spirit, and finally 


he broke away from the circle with a “ Never 
mind, boys, we will have fine times yet; and 
jumping upon a passing sleigh, he was carried out 
of sight. Mr. Linkum did not promise without 
cause. 

There was a wedding at the Maple Bush that eve- 
ning—a quiet, cozy, family affair; and the pretty 
belle of the district, though quite as pretty and quite 
as mischievously attractive, was a belle no longer. 
Bright, witching Dolly Foster! What a dear little 
neighborhood blessing she had always been, with 
her sunny face and sunny heart and open hand! And 
what a charming little bride of a Madam Linkum she 
made! How every body loved her! How the old 
ladies praised her docility and teachableness! and 
how the young ladies doted on her as a model of 
taste and socialness! Oh, Dolly Foster was the 
flower of the Maple Bush—but bewitching Mrs. 





Linkum was its gem—its lamp—its star. 
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How silently yon streamlet slides 

From out the twilight-shaded bowers ! 
How, soft as sleep, it onward glides 

In sunshine through its dreaming flowers ! 


That tranquil wave, now turned to gold 
Beneath the slowly westering sun, 

It is the same, back on the wold, 
Whose foam this morn we gazed upon! 


The leaden sky—the barren waste— 
The torrent, we this morning knew, 
How changed are all !—as now we haste 
To bid them, with the day, adieu! 


Ah thus, should Life and Love at last 

Grow bright and sweet when Death is near, 
May we, our course of trial passed, 

Thus bathed in beauty, pass from here. 








SONG. 





BY F. 


COSBY, JR. 





Where the fountain gushes 
From its crystal shell ; 

Where the wild-rose blushes, 
And the violets dwell ; 

Where the bee comes sated 
From his luscious toil ; 

Where the winds come freighted 
With their fragrant spoil ; 


Where the birds’ sweet voices 
Cheer the live-long day ; 
Where the Spring rejoices 
In the wealth of May; 
Where the flre-fly gleameth 
Like a shooting star ; 
Where the young moon beameth, 
From her silver car: 


There, when Eve reposes 
In the dappled west— 

While its light discloses 
All that we love best ; 

We will meet—as often 
We were used to meet— 

And thy heart will soften 
In a place so sweet. 





Thou, I know, wilt listen 
With believing ears, 
And thine eyes will glisten 
With delicious tears ; 
When I tell how lonely 
All the world would be, 
But for thee—thee only— 
And thy love for me! 
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BY MRs. A. M. F, ANNAN. 





AUTUMN is a merry time to the happy, with its 
wandering leaves whirling and floating like their 
own gay thoughts, its fruits plump and ruddy as the 
cheek of health, and its brisk winds hurrying the 
light step to a quicker and easier motion; but with 
the sorrowful its breeze chills the blood already 
too sluggish, the ripeness of the fruit is soon to mel- 
low it to decay, and the dancing of the leaves is 
painful to the eye that has a tear in it. 

All this passed through the mind of little Rose, 
though she did not think it in words. - She shivered 
as the wind swept by with a sound which had still 
been as cheerful to her as a herd-boy’s whistle, but 
was now as doleful as the whimper of a wounded 
deer. Her eyes, that had been wont to glance 
brightly and restlessly around, always looking for 
something to make her still happier, were fixed on 
the white walls of the cottage, which they did not 
see, but instead of them the gray stones of the 
church-yard, where the watchful guardian of her 
infancy and the fondest friend of her childhood had 
just been left never to return. A brawny hand, so 
rough that it caught up the silken curls across which 
it passed, was laid upon her head. She took it be- 
tween both of hers, and then laying her soft cheek 
upon it, her tears rolled over it like rain-drops over 
a coarse leaf. 

‘‘ Whilst we are above the ground, little Rose, we 
must think of how we are to live,” said her remain- 
ing protector, trying to speak firmly, though his 
voice quavered in his throat; ‘‘ we may have our 
seasons of grief for the dead, but we must think of 
the wants of the body, of food and raiment, and of 
the shelter that is granted to us. You are not quite 
a woman yet, though you are now mistress here, 
and a woman’s duties lay before you. Though your 
father’s father, Iam still a hale man, and my labor 
will supply plenty for our need, but it must be your 
care to use it for our comfort. I shall not ask too 
much of you—we who can gain nothing but by hard 
bodily toil can learn to have few wants. Let me see 
a clean floor and a bright fire when I come home to 
rest, and a light loaf onthe table; have fresh white 
linen to make my hard bed sweet, and tidy garments, 
coarse as they may be, in which I can work de- 
cently, and I ask for no more.”’ 

Thus for the first time seriously admonished in her 
own person of the actual necessities of life, Rose 
tried to collect her thoughts and understand what 
was to be done, while the tears dried in her eyes of 
She looked round the cottage when her 
crandfather had left her, and though it was a pretty 
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one, having white walls, and latticed windows, with 
pots of house-roses on their broad sills, she felt no 
pride in being its mistress. She remembered that 
her good-humored, ever-busy grandmother had often 
laughed about the small value that men attach to 
women’s work, and when she thought of what was 
henceforth to be her own lot, she was half angry 
that her grandfather had seemed to think it would be 
light. Even if she had had no grief at heart, she 
could not have laughed. A bright fire and a clean 
floor it was easy to talk about; as to the fire, indeed, 
there was a forest close by, and the shed never 
lacked its pile of dead boughs, and a fire, when once 
kindled, grows bright of itself; but that clean floor, 
which had always been the pride of the cottage, how 
had her grandmother swept and scoured and sanded 
it to keep it so spotlessly white! and the savory 
brown loaf, what skill it required before it could be 
placed smooth and light upon the table, and what 
labor the cone of golden butter which must always 
stand beside it! then the webs of well-bleached linen 
that had been her grandmother’s boast, how often the 
wheel had had to whirl, and the shuttle to fly at the 
old loom in the corner, and how many trips were 
taken in the morning dew and the mid-day sun be- 
fore they had been completed ! and the stout clothing 
of her grandfather, which must always be so clean 
and whole, what shaping and sewing and knitting 
and darning and washing were needed to keep it in 
order! And all this must be done by herself, who, 
though full fifteen, had always been humored like 
a pet kid, and been almost as useless, only gathering 
fruit and tying nosegays for her grandmother to take 
to market, driving the sheep to the hills and the cow 
to the meadow in summer, or, at most, weeding the 
garden and carrying the water-pail to and from the 
spring; and, in the winter, feeding the hens and the 
starling, and sweeping the wide hearth on which she 
could sit reading story-books, or knitting clocked 
stockings to wear on holidays. She could never do 
it, never ! 

The setting sun threw the reflection of the western 
window, with its flower-pots, upon the opposite 
wall; the tinkle of the sheep-bells, as the flocks traced 
their homeward path, echoed through the forest, and 
the cow lowed on the green slope before the door, 
but still Rose sat rolling one of her long curls round 
her fingers, and giving way to her discontented spirit. 
Sometimes she wept, but her face no longer looked 
sweet and touching as when she was shedding tears 
of affectionate sorrow. At length she was aroused 


| by a clear, pleasant voice calling from the door— 
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‘* Good even, little maid, may I rest awhile, and 
warm myself by your fire ?” 

Rose looked hurriedly up, and saw a plump, rosy, 
merry-eyed little woman standing on the threshold. 
She was dressed in a snow-white ruffled apron, a 
stiff, clear cap and a gaily flowered gown, and looked 
like a thrifty, well-to-do farmer’s wife, somewhat 
consequential, and accustomed to comfort and 
industry. 

Rose involuntarily glanced about her and blushed, 
for, little as she liked work, she had been so 
habituated to seeing order and neatness, that the con- 
dition of the cottage gave her a feeling of shame. 
The floor was unswept, the fireplace was dark and 
cheerless, with but a single spark twinkling now 
and then on the black brands, which had broken 
asunder and rolled outward upon the ashes; the 
bowls and platters of the mid-day meal stood un- 
washed on the table, and nothing was seen of prepa- 
ration for an evening repast. She. did not, how- 
ever, amidst her confusion forget to hand the stranger 
one of the flag-bottomed chairs, and then she gathered 
up the scattered embers which required hard blowing 
with her chubby lips before she could kindle them 
to a blaze. When the fire began to flash and crackle, 
the little woman drew her chair beside it, and put 
out one plump foot, and then the other, smoothly 
covered by nice stockings with crimson clocks, and 
warmed them with an expression of much com- 
posure and satisfaction. 

Meanwhile Rose hastily threw a napkin over the 
unwashed things on the table, and gathering up a 
handful of crumbs commenced dropping them 
through the wires of the cage to the starling, which, 
after long qomplaining in vain, seemed to have made 
up its mind to go supperless to its perch. The 
stranger eyed her now and then with a side glance, 
and at last observed, ‘‘ You have a snug nest of a 
cottage here, my maid, you ought to be very happy 
in it.” 

Rose looked down, and, rolling some of the crumbs 
into pellets between her fingers, remained silent. 

** But you are not—so your face says,’’ continued 
the stranger, smiling; ‘‘ is that true? There were 
tears in your eyes when I came to the door, and I 
should like to know the cause of them. It always 
pleases me to see people happy, and if you will tell 
me your troubles perhaps I can help to cure them. 
If I cannot, they will be none the heavier for having 
another besides yourself to be sorry for them.” 

There was something so kind and cheering in the 
voice and manner of the stranger, that Rose felt en- 
couraged at once to confide in her; so she sat down 
on a low stool before her, and told her of all that was 
on her mind, from the death of her indulgent grand- 
mother to the toil and care she expected to have in 
succeeding to her place in the household. In par- 
ticular she dwelt upon the recent discourse of her 
grandfather, and she did not conceal what had been 
her reflections upon it. How should she ever be able 
to do as her grandmother had done, who cou!d work 
more and better and faster than any body else? It 
was out of the question. 


** Not quite;”’ said the stranger; ‘‘ you can do as 
well as she did if you bear in mind a very simple 
rule of hers—to do willingly whatever is to be done.” 

Rose opened her hazel eyes very wide, and then 
seemed inclined to laugh. 

** You look as if you do not believe that was the 
whole secret,”’ said the little woman, smiling; ‘‘ you 
can soon find out by trying. I know you think the 
floor ought to be swept, and I think sotoo. Don't 
wait for me to have gone, but just get your besom 
at once and go to work, and first make up your 
mind that it will be as easy to use your arms in that 
way as in swinging yourself from a cherry tree.” 

Rose obeyed readily, and in a few minutes the 
floor looked, as she thought, like itself again. 

‘Well, there is so much done,” said the visiter, 
‘*and you feel nothing the worse of your labor, do 
you?” 

“Oh, no!” returned Rose, her cheeks dimpling 
with the success of her experiment. 

‘** Now, what next ?—ah, yes !—the cups and dishes 
under that napkin—they ought to have been shining 
on the shelf long ago. Be quick with them—the 
water begins to sing over the fire for you.” 

Rose colored a little as she exposed the unwashed 
things, which she thought had escaped the stranger’s 
eye; but nothing seemed to escape it, for it twinkled 
and laughed at the blush, and Rose laughed too. 
And in the shortest possible time the dishes, still 
warm from the hot water, and bright from the nap- 
kin, stood in a row upon the shelf. 

‘* Now is it not better to go to work cheerfully, 
and be done with it, than to sit moping and grieving 
about it, and trying to put it off?” asked the little 
woman. 

‘“< Yes, indeed!” answered Rose, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she added, not quite so cordially, 
‘‘but this is nothing to what I shall have to do, and 
when there is so much to be done, suppose I can’t 
always feel willing?” 

‘‘' That is very well thought of, and what I intend 
to provide for,” returned the stranger. ‘ You will 
not always be in good spirits. People cannot know 
how their lot is determined, and the young, who 
take the trouble to reflect, as I hope you do, regard- 
ing the future as a long and uncertain period which 
may be bright or may be gloomy, naturally feel as 
much disheartened at times as elated at others, to 
say nothing of many, little vexations about passing 
things, that those longer accustomed to life would 
bear almost without a thought. At such times work 
will drag heavily, and something is needed to 
strengthen the will. I can do more for you in that 
way than you may suppose, and if you will dutifully 
obey the instructions I am about to give you all will 
go well. Now first bring here the sand which your 
good grandmother still used to garnish the floor.” 

Rose in silent wonder produced the box of sand, 
and the stranger continued—‘‘ Now we must make 
a ring in the middle of the floor;” she walked round 
describing a wide circle with her foot, which Rose, 
at her instruction, marked by evenly pouring down 





the sand from a little wooden ladle. 
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‘This ring you are to preserve with the most 
especial care,” she proceeded; ‘‘ let nothing cross it, 
and if by accident any portion of it be destroyed, 
renew it, and always keep it as perfect as now.” 

‘« Off, Druid, off!’ said Rose, as the great house- 
dog smelt round it, and began to paw it with his 
foot. : 

‘‘ That’s right,” said the stranger, ‘‘ be particular 
to teach Druid to keep on the outside of it, and even 
train your kittens that they are not to run over it. 
As to yourself, there is room plenty on the floor for 
you to come and go and leave it undisturbed. But if 
in your sweeping and scouring you wish to remove 
it, to have every part of the floor nice and white 
alike, why, do so, but immediately replace it with 
another. As long as you attend to. this, your work 
need give you no uneasiness, and all will go well 
with you. You must say nothing about me to your 
grandfather, and he will think the ring merely a 
fancy of your own, and will keep clear of it. No 
one else has a right to quesiion you. Now go and 
see to your cow, my little maid, and as long as you 
deserve it good luck will be with you. Don’t stop 
here on my account, I am too good a housewife 
myself to be willing to interfere with the business of 
others.” 

Notwithstanding the pleasant looks and cheerful 
tones of the stranger, Rose by this time felt such an 
awe of her that she was very willing not to be de- 
tained, and on returning from milking, with all her 
gratitude for the apparent kindness of her intentions, 
she was not sorry to find her gone. 

Rose had a bright smile for her grandfather as she 
placed the brown loaf and the smoking basin of 
boiled milk on the white tablecloth before him, and 
the meal he loved was all the sweeter for his seeing 
that she looked happy in performing her new duties. 
After she had seated herself at the table with him, 
she rose once or twice to drive away Druid, who 
was again pawing at the mysterious ring. 

“So, so! little Rose,’’ said the old man, with a 
smile, ‘‘ you have hedged in the middle of the floor, 
to keep it bright and clean !—as you please—there is 
room enough for Druid and me to walk round ;” and 
no further explanation was sought. 

When the day’s work was done, and the fire, which 
now was as pleasant to the eyes as the moonlight 
had been in the past months, blazed in the wide 
chimney, and lighted up the cottage with its genial 
glow, the old man sat down to his usual evening’s 
occupation of weaving baskets, with Druid at his 
feet, and Rose, without having to be reminded of it, 
drew the spinning-wheel from the corner, and made 
her first serious attempts at drawing out the fine flax, 
which she continued with an earnestness that proved 
her determination to succeed. Against bedtime she 
had exultingly called her grandfather to witness her 
progress, and she had never felt his praise so deeply 
as when he laid his hand upon her head with a 
thanksgiving to Heaven for so dutiful achild. A 
few mournful thoughts came over her, when she 
lay down in her little bed, of the kind hands that had 
been wont to smooth her pillow and her soft cover- 


ing, but her labor had so prepared her for sleep that 
her sadness was soon forgotten. 

The first thought of Rose in the morning was about 
the ring of sand. She had not a single doubt of its 
efficacy, for her confidence in the strange little 
woman was established by the proof she had already 
experienced of the power of a willing mind. So with 
a light heart she commenced the duties of the day, 
and when night came she could not help wondering 
at her own strength and skillfulness. And so it was 
day after day. She still found time for occasional 
recreation, and one of her diversions was to train 
her kittens to run their races round the outer side of 
the ring, which she did by drawing a switch before 
them, and tapping them with it on their sleek sides 
if they made a movement, in their gambols, to tres- 
pass on the forbidden ground. Druid learned to 
respect it still more easily, and so well he understood 
the countenance of his young mistress, that if a 
visiter came in and approached the mystic sphere, 
he caught him gently by the arm and drew him 
aside. 

Notwithstanding her faith in her talisman, Rese 
sometimes felt a little weariness of spirit at the 
weight of her duties, but it never lasted long. If at 
night she had lain awake thinking of a hard day’s 
work of scrubbing and scouring, she was certain to 
find in the morning that the windows were clearer, 
and that the floor and wooden utensils were cleaner 
than she had supposed. If before retiring to rest she 
had filled the churn, apprehending that from the 
frosty weather she would have a long and tiresome 
toiling at it the next day, when the day came, after 
a few minutes’ hearty exertion, she found the lumps 
of rich yellow butter, for which the cow was famous, 
dashing about in perfection. If some extra labor 
kept her later than usual from her wheel, and she 
feared she had fallen short of the task she had allotted 
to an evening, the next time she resumed it the spools 
were better filied than she had anticipated. And then 
she was happy again and reproached herself for 
having been discouraged. 

The neatness and industry and good temper of the 
little housewife became a topic of praise among ali 
the neighbors round. The old and experienced were 
glad to give her counsel and assistance, and to the 
young she was held up as an example. Among those 
who stopped the oftenest to chat with her, and who 
had the best opportunities of observing her diligence 
and thriftiness, was the old steward of the great 
estate to which the cottage belonged. He was her 
grandfather’s best friend, and Rose was always ready 
to welcome him with the deepest chair by the fire- 
side, and a pitcher of the richest milk of her little 
dairy. He sometimes brought his son Harold with 
him, a modest, graceful youth, who had been so 
carefully reared at the castle that he might have been 
supposed to be of gentle blood. He never joined in 
the flattering speeches that his father made to the 
young girl, and, indeed, he spoke but little to her on 
any subject, of which she was very glad, for she 
would have been sadly embarrassed to answer him. 
But sometimes he would stop at the door, and leave 
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her a basket of rosy-cheeked apples from his father, 
or after he had been walking in the forest, would 
bring her garlands of evergreen to hang round the 
cage of the starling. 

Thus passed the time until Christmas, and then a 
new course of events began with Rose. All sorts of 
curious games and tasteful divertisements were 
devised for the celebration of the holidays at the 
castle, and she was summoned to take part in them. 
Harold had been ordered to select from the peasant 
girls on the estate all that were very pretty, and the 
first he thought of was Rose. 

Never in her life had our little maiden entered the 
eastle. She had walked round it with her grand- 
father, and timidly crept among its grottos and 
fountains and arbors, and gazed up at its tall turrets, 
its great stained windows, and the sculptured and 
gilded crests over its huge doorways, feeling all the 
time as if it was a mansion of a different world, and 
now elated as she was at the summons, her heart 
sunk when she was to obey it. But at the appointed 
time her grandfather, who had many misgivings, but 
durst not risk disobeying his lord, led her to the 
room of his old friend the steward, and holding his 
hands over her, prayed for her safety. Beautiful 
dresses were brought her, and of all the young girls 
that had been collected she was given the finest parts 
in the various pageants. Sometimes she* was a 
shepherdess, dressed in flowing muslin and a straw 
hat with a wreath of flowers ; sometimes she was a 
wood-nymph in a drapery of green, with her hair 
bound up in bands of silver and crystals, which 
shone upon it like drops of dew; and sometimes in 
robes of satin and velvet, she carried the trains of 
princesses and queens. Fine speeches were made 
to her which she did not half understand, and which 
frightened her so much that she could not even 
attempt to answer them, and often she heard whispers 

* about her beauty, but as every thing that was said 
and done seemed to be part sport and part earnest, 
and she was not able to separate one from the other, 
she did not know what to believe. Harold was 
frequently engaged in the same games with herself, 
and watched over her like a brother. He contrived 
to be near her as much as possible, to instruct her in 
what was required of her, to relieve her of her 
tremors, and to extricate her from her perplexities. 
Toward him she soon lost her shyness, for he was 
the only one among the whole crowd she had known, 
and she felt grateful to him and disposed to confide 
in him as her best friend—next to her grandfather. 

At length her services were no longer needed, and 
she received permission to return home. How 
gloomy and how mean the cottage looked when she 
entered it, after the spacious and lofty rooms she had 
left behind, with their velvet seats, and glittering 
lamps, and marble statues, and tapestried wails! 
She threw herself on a stool and burst into tears. 
Her grandfather looked at her in sorrowful silence. 
The starling chirped a welcome, and Druid came 
and laid his head in her lap, but what was the poor 
starling, fluttering behind its little black wires, com- 


gilded cages, which had made such sweet melody in 
those echoing halls? And, poor Druid! he was a 
coarse looking brute creature, compared with the 
graceful spaniels and delicate greyhounds that the 
white hands of the ladies had fondled. Her grand- 
father placed their cottage fare before her, and she 
wondered that she had ever thought it sweet. She 
had eaten off silver, and seen !ong tables covered 
with hundreds of things, of which she did not know 
the names, beautiful to the eye and delicious to the 
palate, and she turned from the simple porridge and 
coarse bread with disgust. 

The old man continued his efforts to restore her 
better feelings. He spoke of the circle with which 
it had been her fancy to ornament the floor, and 
kindly said that he had been as careful of it as she 
could have been herself. Rose heard him without 
reply. She despised_the ring of sand as she did every 
thing else in the cottage, and she had not the least 
wish that she could be willing to return to her old 
duties. 

Several days dragged on, lengthened to her by her 
discontented and rebellious sprit. Every thing was 
neglected except what was absolutely demanded by 
the necessities of the hour. The cottage was untidy, 
her own person slatternly, and she even took a 
perverse pleasure in trampling on the ring of sand, 
mentally scoffing at its alleged virtue, and at length 
she swept it quite away. 

One morning she was sitting idly with her head 
between her hands, before the dusty and blackened 
hearth, when Harold entered. He started at the 
change so perceptible in herself and in all around her. 
He had not seen her since her return home, yet he 
showed no pleasure at meeting her. He sat gravely 
for a few minutes, avoiding any talk about the enter- 
tainments at the castle, and then withdrew. 

When he had gone Rose wept bitterly. She could 
bear the sad and severe looks of her grandfather, but 
those of Harold went to her heart. With her grief 
was mingled a degree of shame at being discovered 
so surrounded by untidiness and disorder, but she 
was not yet ready to indulge that feeling. She 
preferred to think that Harold, like herself, had con- 
ceived a contempt for humble life from the brilliant 
scenes at the castle, and that she, in her homely 
attire, was as distasteful to him as were her rude 
abode and vulgar occupations. The idea struck her 
that she would try to look as she had done in the 
proud pastimes of the holidays, and the next morning 
at the hour when Harold usually passed to look after 
the woodmen in the forest,* she smoothed and re- 
curled her hair, decorating it with rose-colored 
ribands that had been given to her by the ladies of 
the castle, tied a gay girdle round her waist, and a 
showy necklace on her neck, and stood at the wit- 
dow to await his appearance. He came along 2s 


‘** good morrow,” without checking his pace. 

Poor Rose was now really miserable. The loss 
of Hareid’s regard was a trouble of a sort very dif- 
ferent from those of indolence or ambition. She tore 
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while her kittens dragged them away, and pulled at 
them with their sharp little claws as if they had been 
tangles of yarn. She covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed, ‘‘ Oh, that I had always stayed at 
home !—I shall never be happy again!” 

‘‘ Remember the ring of sand !”’ said a voice which 
Rose knew well. She hurriedly turned toward the 
window whence it proceeded, with her face and neck 
all crimsoned at the thought of meeting the eye of 
her former friendly adviser. It was, indeed, the 
little woman, who stood looking in, her countenance 
marked with both sorrow and displeasure. Rose had 
a single glimpse of her and then she was gone. 

Rose was now so oppressed with unhappiness that 
she was thankful for a prospect of alleviating it. 
She remembered the neglected words of the singular 
stranger, ‘‘ Obey me and all will go well ;” and she 
determined to try again the power of her talisman. 
To prepare for it she began sweeping the floor, and 
whilst at it, she involuntarily glanced at the cobwebs 
on the walls, the stains on the table and dresser, and 
the ashes scattered over the hearth, and her face 
burned still more at the thought of what must be the 
reflections of the shrewd little woman who had again 
seen the effects of her idleness end ill-humor. The 
faster she swept the more willing she felt to go on, 
and when she had restored the cottage to a tolerable 
degree of neatness, and sanded the ring on the floor, 
she felt happier already. All day she worked, and 
when night came, she drew out her wheel for the 
first time since her visit to the castle. Her grand- 
father made no remarks about it, but only talked 
cheerfully, and commenced a new work-basket for 
her of willow as white as ivory. She spun on until 
he had gone to his sleeping-place overhead, and then 
she mixed up a batch of bread in the kneading-trough, 
to let it rise in a warm corner until morning. When 
she was done she sat down before the fire to rest, for 
she had exerted herself so little of late that the labors 
of the day had wearied her unusually, and drawing 
a large cushioned chair in front of her low seat, she 
laid her head upon it, and in a few minutes was fast 
asleep. 

How long she had slept Rose could not have 
guessed, when suddenly she was awakened by a gush 
of music of entrancing sweetness, distinct in every 
note, yet scarcely louder than the ticking of the 
clock-beetle in the old wood-work, or the falling of 
rain-drops from the eaves. The cottage was filled 
with a light more beautiful than day, and more 
dazzling than that of the sparkling chandeliers in the 
castle. She saw that it emanated from within the 
ring of sand, which was glistening like a little wall 
of crystals, and enclosed such a scene of splendor 
and beauty as made all the pageants of lords and 
ladies in her memory seem homely and dull. Close 
to the inner side of the ring, at uniform distances, 
were tiny columns of silver, each surmounted by a 
lamp small as a star, yet bright as the morning sun, 
and at their bases were divans of velvet, of alter- 
nately blue and purple and crimson, draped with 
gold fringe, on every filament of which hung a seed 
pearl. In the centre of the circle was a throne of 
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the finest gold fillagree work, seeming to be sus- 
pended in the air from the beaks of four humming- 
birds, which poised themselves so gracefully and 
naturally that they might have been presumed to be 
living, but for a certain glitter and transparency of 
their wings that betrayed them to have been made of 
rubies and emeralds. The throne was composed of 
several seats, fronting different directions, and on 
one of these sat a little lady of surpassing beauty, 
attired in a lustrous robe of pure white, and without 
any ornaments except a chaplet on her head, which 
seemed to be of delicate flowers like grass blossoms. 
On the steps of the throne. stood rows of ladies 
similarly dressed, though in various colors, and still 
others walked and danced here and there with gentle- 
men in mantles of green embroidered with gold, 
while outside of all, regularly ranged against the ring, 
were guards in polished breastplates and helmets, 
with gleaming spears in their hands. A double line 
ot the guards was formed from the throne down to 
the ring in front of the queen, for such, no doubt, the 
conspicuous little lady really was, and at the end of 
the vista thus made was a band of musicians playing 
on tiny harps, the music of which had broken the 
slumbers of Rose. At the first glance not one of the 
company seemed taller to the bewildered girl than 
her hand, but the longer she looked the more they 
increased in size, till at length they appeared quite 
as large as the guests of the castle when sometimes 
she had looked down upon them in the grand saloon 
from a lofty gallery. 

At a signal from the queen the chief musician 
began a mournful chant about the gloom and terrors 
of the winter—about the snow-wreaths whirled over 
the fields, hiding the rings in which the fairy race 
were safe to revel in the summer moonlight ; the ice 
binding the streams that they could no longer float 
on them in pearl-lined shallops of muscle-shells ; and 
the winds howling through the forests and wrenching 
the boughs from the trees whose shade they loved, 
and burying the soft moss beds under drifts of 
withered leaves. Then all the band joined in an 
exulting chorus of which the astonished Rose herself 
was the theme, invoking health and happiness for 
the cottage maiden whose care had nightiy left them 
a charmed ring in which they could disport them- 
selves unmolested, kindly sheltered while they 
breathed the free air of the earth. 

The twanging of the little harps grew louder and 
louder, and at last Druid and the kittens were also 
aroused from sleep. They sprang forward toward 
the ring as soon as they had opened their eyes, but 
so well had Rose trained them that they made no 
attempt to cross it. At this there was a commotion 
among the little people as if they were preparing for 
some rare merriment. The queen waved her hand, 
and a score or two of the guards bounded upon the 
top of the ring with the aid of their spears, and then 
leaped upon the back of Druid, clashing their 
bucklers, and looking as proud as a company of 
ancient warriors on a battle elephant. Druid in vain 
tried to shake them off; they pricked him with their 
spears, until he started wildly and careered round 
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the ring, faster and faster, with the two kittens follow- 
ing close at his heels, and the little gentlemen waved 
their caps and feathers, and the ladies clapped their 
hands, and even the queen arose from her seat, and 
laughed as gaily as the rest. At length Druid began 
to pant and hang his head, and the kittens to relax 
their speed, and at another signal from the queen, 
the guards sprang back to their places as nimbly as 
they had left them, and the three coursers, looking 
quite worn out with their race, dropped down on the 
hearth, and in a moment were asleep. 

And then a new scene followed. With the quick- 
ness of thought the tasteful court dresses of the ladies 
disappeared, and were replaced by a simple house- 
wife costume of mob caps, white aprons and short- 
gowns. The gentlemen laughed even more at this 
than they had done at the race, and then gallantly 
handed the transfigured dames over the ring, keeping 
at the command of the queen their own stations 
inside. 

Rose now trembled with fear, though she was so 
snugly hidden behind the cushions of the chair that 
she believed if she kept quiet she would not be seen. 
So, without moving, she waited for what was to be 
done next. <A party of the little women flocked to 
her wheel, and set it humming, some of them turning 
it while others drew out the thread as if they had 
been accustomed to the business all their lives. 
Others mounted the dresser, and began scourigg the 
shelves with all their might. Others climbed the 
churn and pounded the dasher up and down to a 
merry sort of tune, until, according to their own talk, 


the butter was almost ready to come, and others. 


gathered round the kneading-trough and thrusting 
down their little white arms paddled the batter about 
till they seemed to be satisfied that it would require 
very little more labor. 

Whilst all this was going on, Rose, notwithstand- 
ing her fear and amazement, had still the curiosity to 
peep sometimes to see what the queen was doing. 
Her dress also had changed, and she looked quite as 
much of a housewife as any of them, and not less 
interested than themselves in their various employ- 
ments. At length she raised her voice toa high pitch 
to give some commands about the work, when Rose 
was startled to recognize in it the very tones of the 
friendly littke woman who had come to teach her to 
be useful and happy. And not only in the voice but 
in the countenance was a resemblance that could not 
be mistaken. Quite forgetting herself, Rose sprang 


to her feet, and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
In an instant the brilliant light was extinguished. 
the little figures vanished, and standing alone on the 
spot where the throne had been, in the dim firelight, 
of full size, and dressed in the same large flowered 
gown, stood the good dame of whom Rose had been 
thinking. Without saying a word, but with a mis- 
chievous smile on her face, she stepped forward and 
catching the frightened girl by the hand, led her round 
and round the ring in a rapid romping sort of dance, 
which she had no power to stop until she grew faint 
and dizzy, and sunk down again on her stool as fast 
asleep as the kittens beside her. 

When Rose awoke, the gray light of dawn was 
glimmering into the cottage, and gradually the recol- 
lection of what had passed during the night became 
distinct to her memory. She went about her work 
with a thankful and trusting heart. The cons¢ious- 
ness that she was aided by benevolent beings of 
supernatural power made her more grave and 
thoughtful but happier than ever. Even when she 
thought of Harold she was no longer depressed, but 
felt an assurance that all would be well. And she 
was not disappointed. The old steward called that 
day, and when he had glanced in at the window, 
and heard the voice of Rose, sweeter though lower 
than usual, as she sung at her wheel, his face cleared 
of a cloud that had rested upon it.. He saluted her 
with more than his accustomed kindness, and told 
her how fearful he had been that the gaieties and 
idleness of the castle had spoiled her for common 
peasant life, and with blushes and a few tears she 
confessed how nearly it had done so, and how un- 
happy she had been, and told how differently she 
would try to act and feel for the future. 

And Harold came that evening, more frank and 
merry than he had ever been before, and sat several 
hours trying to learn basket-weaving of the grand- 
father. 

Against spring it had been talked of between the 
two old men, that when Rose was a few years older, 
it would be a happy thing for them all that she should 
be the wife of Harold. And so in time it happened. 
She became the mistress of a great farm-house, 
instead of the humble cottage, and in rosiness, 
plumpness, and activity, the counterpart of her 
potent instructress in the ways of doing well. She 
never forgot the source of her prosperity, and never 
for a single day of her life was the white floor of her 





kitchen without its fairy ring. 





SONNET. 


Come back, my heart—thou wanderer—come back ! 
Recall thy lone thoughts to their lonelier urn— 
There let them dwell in quiet. Oh return— 

Nor journey on a solitary track ! 

For thou wilt come unsatisfied at last, 

With vain regrets, vain yearnings, and unrest ; 

With deeper loneliness around thee casi— 


And silence like a spell within thy breast! 
O heart !—send through the future hours no vision. 
To clothe that haunting image of thy brain; 
Weave no ideal robe in hues Elysian, 
*T is but a dream—0O, then, return again 
To thine own home, the Past! that world is thine— 
Bring back thy thoughts unto their other, earlier shrine : 
E. J. EAMES. 
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BUNKER HILL. 


A BALLAD, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN REHEARSED BY A VETERAN OF JUNE 17, 1775, 
AT THE OPENING OF THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT, JUNE 17, 1843. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





*T was early summer, comrades, the violet month of June, 

When in the wood with happy brood the robin pipes his 
tune. 

*T was here upon this very hill—how well the spot I 
know !— 

That Freedom was baptized in blood, eight-and-sixty 
years ago. 


The night was dark upon the bay, the crescent moon was 
down ; ' 

And shadows, like the wing of Death, hung o’er the sleep- 
ing town— 

When forth we marched from Charlestown Neck, a thou- 
sand was our band, 

With silent tread to Bunker Hill, and up to where I stand! 


A royal frigate lay below, whose weary sentry slept; 

He sudden woke and looked above, a sound across him 
swept: 

Like funeral mourners in the sky, the wind went wailing 
o’er— 

The wave that lapped beneath the hill seemed sobbing on 
the shore— 


Across the distant meadow-land he thought he saw a gleam 
Like sheeted ghosts advancing, but he fancied it a dream— 
And while he slept, again we kept our silent Spartan way, 
Firm as the band that went to die at old Thermopyle. 


All through the night with spade and pick we piled the 
ramparts high, 

Till o’er the morning sun they blazed, a beacon in the sky! 

O’er land and sea it wavered far, a sign of dark presage, 

On patriots arming stoutly, on the Briton white with rage. 


The royal leader looked amaze. ‘‘ What, bearded by the 
slaves! 

Ho! treason,” loud he shouted, ‘ cord and gibbet for the 
knaves.” 

“Well ride the clownish rabble down,” Burgoyne said 
with a sneer, 

‘As when we hunt the sullen boar, with merry shout and 
spear.”? 


The laugh was loud among the chiefs, the jest was light 
that day, 

The soldiers caught the mockery, and harnessed for the 
fray. 

Though many a townsman muttered low—* they ll rue it 
ere the morn”? — 

The ribald musie gayer came, and louder was the scorn! 


All day we toiled upon our lines, and bore the fiery rain 

From fort and fleet, whose shot and shell were ploughing 
up the plain: 

From morn till noon we sternly toiled, but thought with 
joyful pride 





How ages since at Bannockburn brave hearts for freedom 
died. 


The noon had past, when o’er the bay, from Boston came 
the blare 

Of trumpets rousing up to arms: bombs whizzed across 
the air ; 

Boats o’er the Mystic crowded fast; troops landed ’neath 
the hill :— 

Then spake brave Warren with a voice that made each 
bosom thrill— 


‘* Now by your happy homes in sight; and by your wives 
who weep; 

And by the church beneath whose elms your saintly mo- 
thers sleep; 

And by the mem’ry of your sires, the men of Plymouth 
Rock ; 

And for the freedom of your sons—stand fast before the 
shock !”? 


On came the British myrmidons, it was a gallant sight; 

Their fifers playing words of scorn, their banners flaunting 
bright : 

And fast around fell shot and shell, and wide our ranks 
were torn, y 

As when a storm of sudden hail beats down the summer 
corn. 


But firm we stood, each heart beat high, for in the distant 
town, 

From roof, and church, and lofty spire were thousands 
looking down. 

It fired our bosoms, and we felt ’t was no ignoble fray, 

But latest time should thrill to hear the deeds we did that 
day ! 


On came the British myrmidons, when sudden, from the 
rear, 

Rose woman’s shriek, and distant shouts, and sounds of 
rage and fear. 

‘‘ ‘Tis Charlestown,’’? was the warning cry, “ the foe has 
wrapped in flame— 

Now by your hate of ruthless wrong avenge this deed of 
shame !”? 


We looked behind: thick puffs of smoke were rolling to 
the sky, 

The red flames roared intense beneath, or leapt and hissed 
on high ; 

The bells rung out, in wild dismay our wives ran to and 
fro— 

We saw it all, and clenched our guns, then turned and 
faced the foe! 


Breathless and eager there we stood; old Putnam in the 
van ; 
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‘ Hold back,” he cried, “ for sure revenge, and each one 
mark his man.” ‘ 

Dark scowls our only answer were, but hoarse along the 
line 

A murmur went, as when the wind runs through the 
mountain pine. 


Nor long we stood ere volleys fast came rattling from the 
foe, 

My comrade at my side was down, I panted for the blow; 

“Stand firm,’’? came Prescott’s voice, “and kneel ;’”” each 
yeoman trailed his gun ; 

‘Ha! how the cowards shrink,’? cried Howe, ‘St. 
George! the day is won.” 


Their feet were nearly at the ditch, we heard their quick 
command : 

** Now is your time,” the watchword went, “and God 
defend our Jand!”’ 

Straight, like an earthquake, flame and shot in one wild 
burst awoke— ge 

Hurled back, the shrieking foe recoiled amid the sulph’rous 
smoke : 


A moment and we saw them not: then rose the eddying 
veil, 

And down the hill they swept like dust whirled in the 
summer gale. 

In vain their leaders bade them stand, still panic-struck 
they fled ; 

The wounded, struggling as they fell, died by théir com- 
rades’ tread. 


At last they rallied on the shore: the fife was heard again; 

And at the sound, like angry wolves, they foamed with 
shame and pain! 

* Redeem the laurels lost,’ cried Howe, “ shall peasants 
bid us flee?” 

A howl replied, as when Nahant roars in the wintry sea. 


Once more we waited still and stern; once more we 
marked our prey; 

Our volleys sped, once more they fled, God fought for us 
that day! 


- 





> —nnrnoed 


And when the smoke uprose, we saw high-heaped the 
piles of slain— 
Oh! never saw I such an hour, and ne’er shall see again. 


Then thanks were poured to Heay’n on high, and tears of 
joy were shed ; 

We clasped our comrades still alive, and mourned the 
glorious dead : 

The wounded showed their hurts with pride, and prophe- 
sied the day 

Heroes should envy them the scars won in this sacred fray. 


But short our rest, our triumph short, an hour had scarcely 
past, 

When o’er the wave, with colors brave, fresh troops came 
hurrying fast ; 

Pitcairn was there, and stern Pigot, and Clinton towering 
high— 

The fiery shells the blue arch crossed like meteors in the 
sky. 


What need to tell you, comrades, the tale you oft have 
heard ? 

Has not the brutal story each patriot bosom stirred? 

How when our weapons failed we turned, how thousands 
gained the day, 

But sullen yet and slow we went, still fighting grim at 
bay! 


They stabbed the wounded where he fell, they brained the 
beardless youth, 

They slew the sire beside his son—God look on them with 
ruth! 

They held the field; but ours the prize; if e’er a war you 
see, 

May Heav’n on Freedom’s foes bestow just such a victory! 


And now yon lofty pile is reared, high glistening in the 
sun, 

To tell to future times that here heroic deeds were 
done! 

And ever far at sea our sons shall view, with holy thrill, 

The first, last beacon of their land—the shaft on BUNKER 
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MORT DE NAPOLEON. 


BY L. J. CIST. 





“ His last words, uttered in a state of delirium, on the morning of his death were—‘ Mon fils’—soon afterward, 


* Fete d’ Armée’—and lastly, ‘ France’—soon after which he expired.” 


Tue conqueror of mighty kings— 
The victor in a thousand fields, 

Lies low in death !—All feebly springs 
Life’s current up, as nature yields. 

Death! to the mighty of the earth? 
Aye! to the conqueror of all— 

ALL, from the prince of loftiest birth 
Down to the meanest slave, must fall ! 


He, to whom kings had bowed them down, 
Laid prostrate by a mightier shock ! 

The “ throne-dispenser” overthrown, 
And captive on a barren rock! 





By Seine and Rhine, and Eastern Nile, 
His banners once waved proudly high ; 
But now, in lone Helena’s Isle, 
The warrior lays him down to die! 


What thoughts in that stern moment shook 
His burning, fever-maddened brain ? 

“« Mon fils !””—Then longed the sire to look 
Upon his darling boy again! 

Anon—wild dreams of battle dance— 
Armies obey his high behest ; 

Once more—it is the last !—‘‘ La France!” 
And that fierce spirit was at rest! 
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CATHARINE CLAYTON. 


A TALE OF NEW 


YORK. 





BY MRS. J. C. CAMPBELL. 





CHAPTER I. 


HOURS OF SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


In the parlor of a neat but unpretending dwelling 
in one of the crowded streets of New York, were 
assembled the family of Mr. Clayton. It ‘was a 
pleasant bright morning in September, and the blinds 
were carefully drawn to exclude the sunshine, which 
nevertheless found its way through one small aper- 
ture, and the golden dust danced gaily in its light. 
A lovely little girl was looking intently upon the 
sunbeam, and shutting her tiny hand with a tight 
grasp, would open it again, with a look of childish 
wonder and disappointment. 

‘‘ What are you doing, Amy ?”’ said Mrs. Clayton, 
who had been for some time watching the child. 

‘*T want to get some of these beautiful things 
coming in the window, mamma, but I can’t reach 
them. I wish papa would try; he’s so much bigger 
than me.” 

‘* Papa can’t catch them, dear, any more than 
litle Amy,”’ said the father, taking the child in his 
arms—‘‘ But come, give me one kiss; I must go 
away for a whole day, from my darling.” 

‘¢ Will Catharine help me, then ?” 

‘‘ T fear even Catharine will find it difficult to help 
you,”’ said her father with a smile; ‘‘ but you know 
Willie is coming home to-day, and’ he will try and 
do every thing you want him to do.” 

“Oh, yes, dear brother Willie; but you will be 
home to-morrow, papa ?” 

‘* Yes, my love, and Amy will be a good little girl 
till pa comes back, will she not?” The promise 
was given and sealed with another kiss, and after 
taking leave of his wife and eldest daughter, Mr. 
Clayton rode from the house. His wife and children 
watched him from the window until he was out of 
sight. There was a shadow on the mother’s brow 
as she stooped to kiss the forehead of little Amy, 
who stood on a chair by her side, and there was a 
tear glistening in Catharine’s eye, which she wiped 
away unperceived, as she turned and said— 

‘* Tt is only for one day, mother ; to-morrow night 
father will be with us again.” 

‘‘ Yes, my dear, it is but for one day, and may God 
watch over him till his return.” The mother and 
daughter were soon busied with their household 
duties, while Amy kept her place at the window, 
watching for the stage which was to bring home her 
brother Willie. At length a shout from the little one 
when she saw it lumbering up the street, brought her 





mother to her side, and in a few minutes Willie had 
alighted and sprung into his mother’s arms. 

‘* Where is father ?”’ was the first question the boy 
asked on looking round and missing him from the 
group. 

‘He was obliged to leave home to-day, my son, 
but he will be with us to-morrow. Why how you’ve 
grown, Willie! and you look so rosy; your father 
will be delighted to see you.” 

‘* Oh, mother, we ’ve had capital fun !” 

‘* Capital fun! I hope you have not neglected your 
studies ; your father and I would be greatly grieved 
if you had done so.” 

‘Oh no, mother ; wait till I show you my medals 
—but after school, you know, we used to go down to 
the river with the teacher and bathe, and we had 
such times hunting for squirrels in the woods, and 
once we killed a snake as big as my leg. Charley 
Bogert and I were together, and Charley saw it first 
and struck it on the head with a stick, and oh mother, 
if you had seen it stand straight up and hiss, I guess 
you ’d have been frightened !” 

““T did’nt know snakes had legs to stand on, 
Willie,” said Amy, who was listening earnestly to 
the story. 

‘** Well, neither have they, Amy; but I meant that 
he reared himself right up on end, and then I flunga 
stick at him, and he fell down, and-Charley crept 
behind him and gave him another hit on the head, 
and then I got a big stone, and we soon killed him. 
Oh, we had capztal fun !” 

‘* Come with me, brother, come,” said Amy, ‘‘ we 
have another Canary bird, and oh, it’s one of the 
sweetest singers, and we call it Willie. Come and 
hear it;’’ and the little one took her brother by the 
hand and led him away. 

The day passed quickly, and before retiring for the 
night, Mrs. Clayton knelt with her children and 
asked the protection of that all merciful One, who 
never slumbers nor sleeps. She asked it for the 
beloved partner whe shared her every thought: for 
the children, who were dear as the life-blood that 
warmed her heart; for herself, and for all God’s 
creatures, and she quietly slept the sleep of inno- 
cence and peace. 

‘‘ When will father be home ?” asked Willie in the 
morning; ‘‘ I want to see him so much.” 

“‘ He will be here by four o’clock at the farthest,” 
said his mother. ; 

‘‘ Well, when I see him coming I shall go and hide 
behind the parlor door, and after he has kissed you 
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all and sits down in his chair, I'll steal softly behind 
him and put my hands over his eyes, and tell him to 
guess who’s there? wont that be fun! Now mind 
you do n’t tell him, Amy.” : 

‘‘T aint a tell tale,”’ said the little one, pouting her 
pretty lip. 

‘*T know you ’re not, Amy, but you’ll be so glad 
you might forget and tell father; now I want to sur- 
prise him. It will be such capita] fun !” 

Long before four o’clock, Amy and her brother 
were stationed at the window, where they were 
frequently joined by their mother and sister. Five, 
six o’clock came, but the father had not returned. 
Catharine was busying herself in arranging the tea- 
table. 

‘** Look, mother, what fine light rusk, you know 
father is so fond of them, and these preserved straw- 

berries, they are his favorite fruit. Now Amy, don’t 
forget to hand father his slippers, he always likes 
you to do it.”’ ; 

** And what am I to do?” said Willie, who thought 
he was slighted in having no particular task assigned 
him. 

**Oh, you are to stand behind the door,’ said 
Catharine, laughing, ‘‘ and to put your hands over 
father’s eyes.” 

‘* But I want to do something more than that, and 
if I can’t do any thing else, I will set his chair at the 
table, and get his light coat for him, and have the 
newspaper ready.” 

During this conversation between the children, 
Mrs. Clayton was at the window, straining her eyes 
to catch a glimpse of her husband. It was nearly 
seven o'clock, and the dark evening shadows were 
fast gathering on the horizon. 

One by one they rose, and mingled, and came 
trooping up the sky, like spectres from the spirit- 
land. Fainter and fainter grew the daylight, darker 
and deeper hung the shadows, till the whole heavens 
were shrouded in one impenetrable pall ! 

The children drew close to the side of their mother 
—little Amy climbed upon her knee, and nestled in 
her bosom. ‘‘ How dark it is, mother; oh why don’t 
father come ?” 

The rain, which had been rapidly gathering, now 
fell in torrents, and the thunder and lightning became 
so appalling, that the mother and her children left 
the window, and the shutters were closed upon the 
storm. 

It was ten o’clock, and the tea things still remained 
untouched upon the table. Mrs. Clayton strove to 
conceal her anxiety, while her prayers were silently 
ascending to the Almighty, for the safety of her 
husband. All at once the whole group started. A 
horse was heard approaching the house, and Willie 
flew to open the door, wholly forgetful of the little 
stratagem he had planned to surprise his father. On 
the side walk were two men bearing a litter, while 

a third was holding a horse in the street. Mrs. Clay- 


ton’s face turned deadly pale, and her heart died. 


within her ; she could ask no questions. 
Slowly the men entered the doorway, and gently 
placed their burden in the hall. Willie rushed toward 





it and raised the cover—‘‘ Father is dead! father is 
dead !”’ shrieked he in agony and terror. 

** Willie, Willie,” said Catharine, laying her hand 
on his arm, ‘‘ dear Willie, think of mother.” But 
the poor boy was nearly frantic with grief, and Amy 
joined her cries with his, while Mrs Clayton stood 
in a state of stupefaction. 

‘**T am sorry for you, ma’m,”’ said one of the men, 
drawing the sleeve of his coat across his eyes, “ but 
it can ’t be helped; accidents will happen.” 

The wounded man groaned. In an instant his 
wife was at his side. ‘‘Oh, William! William! 
what a return is this !” 

‘‘T fear it is all over, Mary; but God’s will be 
done,” faintly articulated the sufferer, and then 
relapsed into insensibility. 

‘“‘ The doctor will soon be here, ma’m,” said one 
of the’men; ‘“‘ Matthew Green, that brought home 
the gentleman’s horse, stopped and told him of the 
accident.” 

In a few moments the surgeon arrived, and after 
examining the wounds, shook his head, and by his 
manner alone, crushed the last spark of hope that 
lingered in the wife’s bosom! Mrs. Clayton was a 
woman of delicate frame and exquisite sensibilities, 
yet possessing withal uncommon energy of character. 
Now that she had learned the worst'she asked God 
for strength, and sought to ‘nerve herself for the hour 
of trial. 

Mr. Clayton had been detained some hours longer 
than he expected to be, and when within a few miles 
of home his horse had been startled by the lightning, 
and set off at full speed. Mr. Clayton was thrown 
from the saddle, and one of his feet being entangled 
in the stirrup, he was dragged along the road, his 
body bruised and torn, and his head mangled in a 
shocking manner. The infuriated animal was finally 
stopped by a man who lived in Mr. Clayton’s neigh- 
borhood, and he, procuring the assistance of others, 
had the unfortunate man conveyed to his home. 

Another pleasant bright morning broke in beauty 
on the earth; another sunbeam stole through the 
closely drawn shutter, but they were all unheeded, 
for William Clayton’s wife was a widow, and his 
children fatherless. A dark shadow had settled on 
the once sunny home. 


”? 


CHAPTER Ii. 
GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


About eighteen years before the events already 
related, William Clayton had commenced practice 
as an attorney and counsellor at law. His father, @ 
man of moderate income, had expended the greater 
part of it on the education of his son, and was 
rewarded by seeing him win the highest honors of 
his class. Near where young Clayton resided dwelt 
the widow Stewart, and her only child, Mary, a git! 
of nineteen. Mrs. Stewart had lost her husband 
early in life, and her small annuity had been eked 
out by the aid of her needle. Mary was her idol, her 
all, and to maintain and educate her child in such a 





manner as her father would have wished, was the 
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widow’s constant and untiring aim. And well the 
gentle girl repaid her mother’s love. A diligent and 
apt scholar, Mary won the hearts of her teachers, 
and when at last Mrs. Stewart proposed taking her 
daughter from school, as she was unable any longer 
to bear the expense of her education, the principal 
begged that Mary might remain, saying that her 
services would be a sufficient compensation for the 
instruction she would receive in the higher branches. 
To this proposal her mother joyfully acceded, and 
soon had the gratification of seeing Mary fill the 
place of assistant teacher, with a salary which added 
cousiderably to their limited income. 

Young Clayton had met Mary Stewart at the house 
of a mutual friend, and the casual acquaintance soon 
ripened into an intimacy which led him often to the 
widow’s dwelling. When at length assured of Mary’s 
love, he asked her mother’s consent to their union; 
Mrs. Stewart frankly told him ‘‘ She would commit 
her daughter’s happiness to his keeping, provided 
there was no opposition offered it by his father.” 

At first the old gentleman demurred; he persisted 
‘ That his son was too young to think of matri- 
mony. Miss Stewart, though a very amiable young 
lady from all he had heard of her, was without 
fortune; not that he cared for it,’’-—and here the old 
gentleman slightly hesitated—‘ but he thought it 
better they should have something to begin the world 
with.” 

‘* Dear father, how often have I heard you say that 
you had but a few hundred dollars when my mother 
and you were married, and in my whole life I never 
heard either of you regret your want of fortune.” 

‘True, true, but there are few women in the 
world like your mother. She was always happy at 
home, and no matter how fretted or anxious I might 
he through the day, I was always sure of a loving 
word and a pleasant smile in the evening. When I 


returned wearied and exhausted with the cares of 


business, she never pestered me to take her to some 
place of public amusement. I never came home and 
found the house in disorder, and her away at a 
revival-meeting, or running after some popular 
preacher; yet she was a woman of deep piety, and 
showed it by doing her duty in that state of life into 
which it had pleased God to call her. No, no; there 
are few women like her; in the twenty years we 
lived together, I don’t think there was an unkind 
feeling between us.”’ 

‘* But, dear father, Miss Stewart may be all that 
my mother was.” 

“I doubt it; girls are brought up very differently 
now-a-days; they dance, they sing, learn to play on 
the piano, dress, visit and coquette; Heaven help 
the man of moderate means who gets one of them 
for a wife.” 

‘‘ You forget, father, that Mary has not been 
brought up in such a manner; her mother, you 
know—” 

‘* Yes, yes, I know Mrs. Stewart is a prudent 
woman, but what warrant have we that her daughter 
will be the same ?” 

‘Dear father, if you but knew Mary. Why will 





you not go with me and see for yourself whether she 
is not worthy to be your daughter ?” 

‘‘ Certainly, if I saw with your eyes she would be 
most worthy ; but it is no way to learn a woman’s 
character by visiting her when she is prepared to 
receive you; I want to drop in at any time, and 
judge what she is athume. As I said before, if you 
were wealthy and could afford to indulge your wife 
in extravagance, it would be well enough; but you 
are not, so take my advice and give up the project.” 

‘‘ T must speak seriously on this matter; give it up 
I cannot; to marry without your consent I do not 
wish, neither would Mary, nor her mother, consent 
to any thing of the kind.” 

‘* What’s that? She would not run away, think 
you?” 

‘No, father, not even were I to urge it; Mary 
has too much firmness of principle wilfully to vio- 
late a known duty, that of obedience to parents.”’ 

‘** So, so, well, she may be a good girl after all; 
that is just like your mother; a good daughter will 
make a good wife, but I’ve no great opinion of the 
woman who proves her love for a man by forgetting 
to honor her father and mother. There’s a great 
deal of false sentiment abroad in the world about 
such matters. When a girl runs away, and marries 
aman in opposition to the wishes of her parents, it 
is usual for people to talk of the sacrifices she has 
made, and the strength of her affection for her lover. 
Now the matter does not strike me in this light; on 
the contrary, I conceive it to be a most selfish and 
unfeeling act. The grief of a mother, who has hung 
over her cradle, nurtured her in her bosom, watched 
by her sick pillow, and borne with all her childish 
waywardness; and the disappointment of a father, 
who may have garnered his hopes of happiness in 
his child’s obedience, are all flung to the winds; 
self-denial is too painful a task, and her own gratifi- 
cation. is all the lady thinks about. And the man 
who could urge a woman to such a course, if his 
wife afterward carries out the lessons.of disobe- 
dience and deception which he by that one act has 
taught her, and practiced them upon himself, why 
should he blame her? I’d like to see this girl, who 
would not run away with you, and will take a walk 
there this evening.” 

William Clayton had gained his point; he was 
sure that if his father once became acquainted with 
Mrs. Stewart and her daughter his scruples would 
vanish. 

The event justified his hopes, and a year saw Mary 
and himself united. 

Years rolled by, and many wondered that William 
Clayton did not advance in the world. Other mem- 
bers of the legal profession, who had entered the 
arena with himself, rose step by step, built or rented 
fine houses, had them magnificently furnished, their 
families dressed expensively, and were received 
into fashionable society, while Mr. Clayton and his 
wife were scarcely known out of their small but 
select circle of personal friends. 

‘‘ Why don’t you dash out and make more show?” 
said a lady visiter who called one day on Mrs, Clay- 
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ton ; ‘‘ if you always live in this plain, quiet manner 
people will know nothing about you, and, depend 
upon it, unless you make a genteel appearance, the 
world will take little notice of you.” 

‘““T do not exactly know what you mean by a 
genteel appearance, there are so many different 
standards of gentility, but I am sure neither Mr. 
Clayton nor myself would ever submit to keep up a 
Salse appearance.” 

‘Oh, I am as much opposed to false appearances 
as any one; but, for instance, if you were to take a 
larger house, and have it more fashionably furnished, 
and entertain more, you would be more thought of, 
and Mr. Clayton’s practice might be enlarged; and 
this I am sure you could better afford than some 
others I could name of our acquaintance.” 

‘Tt is a matter of little moment to us how others 
do, we must act as will be most prudent for our- 
selves. Mr. Clayton is not rich, nor will he ever be. 
When he commenced practice at the bar, it was 
with the firm determination never to undertake any 
ease in which he was not fully convinced of his 
client’s right to justice. He could not plead the 
cause of a bold, bad man, and, by some trifling legal 
technicality, gain his suit, and ‘make the worse 
appear the better reason.’ No, I thank God, his 
energies are always employed on the side of right, 
in the cause of the widow, the orphan, and the desti- 
tute, though it must be confessed these aré the per- 
sons who pay the smallest fees, and very often none 
at all.” 

‘* Bless me, what an eccentric man! But don’t 
Mr. Clayton think he owes a duty to his family? 
There is Catharine will soon be old enough to be 
brought out, and I can tell Mr. Clayton he will have 
her long enough on his hands if he keeps her moped 
up in an old-fashioned house like this.” 

Mrs. Clayton smiled. ‘Certainly, Mr. Clayton 
knows there is a duty owing his family, but he 
does not think that duty consists in obtaining money 
at the expense of his conscience, and. hoarding it up 
to buy a husband for his daughter. He is in no 
hurry to get rid of Catharine, but would rather she 
remained under the paternal roof until her character 
was fully formed, and then he would wish to see 
her the beloved and honored wife of an estimable 
man, possessing habits of self-respect and self- 
reliance, rather than the fashionable lady, whose 
husband was the silly possessor of thousands.” 

‘“ Why, how strangely you talk, Mrs. Clayton! 
I can’t believe you think wealth of no value.” 

‘| have not said that I thought it of no value; on 
the contrary, it is to be sought after as a means for 
supplying us with much that renders life desirable; 
and, above all, as the means under God of benefit- 
ing our fellow creatures. All I wish to convey is, 
that wealth is too much the end and aim of every 
exertion. The man of business toils for it, as the 
galley-slave at the oar, denying himself the needful 
time for repose or recreation ; and too often the en- 


dearments of home are sacrificed on the altar of 


Mammon.” 
**O, that is all very fine talk, but you can’t make 


your way in the world without money ; for my part, 
I hope Mr. Archer will drive business until he has 
amassed something handsome.” 

‘* But if your husband is from morning till night 
in his counting-room, and comes home with his 
brain filled with invoices, balance-sheets and ledgers, 
you lose, what appears to me the most valued and 
delightful, the society of your husband, and the 
leisure which might be devoted to intellectual enjoy- 
ment. Would it not be better to live in a smaller 
house, and in plainer style, on a more limited in- 
come, than to have your husband’s whole time given 
to the tear and wear of toiling for money ?” 

‘As to my husband’s society, that makes little 
difference, for IT am generally out, or engaged with 
company, when he comes home. The closer he 
attends to business the better, for I mean ta ride in 
my coach as wellas that upstart Susan Jones, who 
married Wilson. You remember her, don’t you? 
We all went to school together at Mrs. Barclay’s. 
Two years ago the Wilsons hired a house in Wash- 
ington Square, and I was determined I would live 
no longer in White Street. I found out where they 
were going to, and gave Mr. Archer no peace until 
he succeeded in getting one a few doors from them ; 
so we auctioned off all our things, and, would you 
believe it? many of them brought no more than half 
what was paid for them, although they were all new 
the year before; but it couldn’t be helped. Our 
new house is furnished in the most expensive man- 
ner, and next year we will have our carriage. Mr. 
Archer says I will ruin him, but I do n’t believe it, 
for I know he has made some good speculations 
lately; bless me, it is nearly three o’clock, and I 
have a long walk to take yet to make a-call on Mrs. 
Bishop. She is a sweet, fashionable lady, and I 
must time my visits there to a minute, her dearest 
friends would not be admitted if she were about to 
dress for dinner. Good-bye, my dear, what a pity 
that you do n’t visit in a fashionable circle,” so say- 
ing the giddy Mrs. Archer took her leave. 

Mrs Clayton could not help smiling while she took 
a retrospective view of the past. Sarah Grant, now 
Mrs. Archer, was, in their school days to which she 
had alluded, a pretty girl, with a great fondness for 
dress and show, and a large fund of animal spirits. 
At a ball she attracted the attention of Mr. Archer, @ 
bachelor on the shady side of thirty, who thought it 
would be delightful to have sucha young sprightly 
creature for a wife. ‘1 cannot bear a dull prosy 
woman,” said he one day to a bachelor friend; “1 
want something to amuse me when I return from 
the counting-room, and, besides, she is so young I 
can train her as I wish.”” And with his head full of 
plans for his future training, Mr. Archer, who was 
neither remarkably good-looking, nor interesting, 
but who had the name of being a man well to do in 
the world, was married, after a short courtship to 
the pretty Miss Grant. The honey-moon was 
scarcely over when Mr. Archer began to feel he had 
been too precipitate, his pretty young wife would 
not train. 





‘‘ Sarah, my dear, sing me that little Scotch ballad 
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to-night, you never sing or play now as you did be- 
fore we were married.” 

‘‘Oh, I’m tired to death! I’ve been shopping 
and making calls to-day, and, besides, you always 
ask for such old-fashioned ditties; I hate them !’’ 
In a few minutes the little lady added, ‘‘ I thought 
you were coming home to take me to the opera to- 
night, and I hurried my life almost out to get through 
in time, and ordered a beautiful head-dress of silver 
tissue and marabouts, which has been home this 
hour.” 

‘‘ Why, my dear, I thought you were too much 
fatigued to use the least exertion, even to sing for 
me.” 

‘‘ Well, Iam, but I could go there. I will wear 
my velvet mantilla thrown gracefully about my 
shoulders, and my new head-dress ; that will be de- 
lightful! You can get ready in a minute, you know. 
I bought myself half a dozen pair of white kid gloves 
this afternoon; yours were not much soiled, and I 
thought they’ d do well enough, people wont look so 
much at your hands as at mine.” 

‘*T cannot go to-night, Sarah,” said Mr. Archer, 
with some severity of tone, “it is too late to procure 
tickets, and, besides, J am too much fatigued. You 
have been out every night for the last fortnight, and 
you might, I think, please me this once.” 

‘‘That is always the way when I set my heart on 
going any place, I must sit and mope here with you.”’ 

The lady pouted, and grew more sullen every 
moment, until at last she left the room. Mr. Archer 
waited some time for her return, but in what is called 
‘a fit of sulks’”’ she had retired for the night, and left 
him to his own reflections. And these were bitter. 

He had married a wilful, wayward, spoiled girl 
whose education had been neglected to make room 
for showy, superficial accomplishments, who had 
been brought up with a love for display and ex- 
travagance ; who was never happy but when sur- 
rounded by silly foplings ministering to her vanity, 
and who regarded her husband as the last man in the 
world it was worth taking any trouble to please. 
Like many other men, who, when they have reached 
the meridian of life, think themselves far-seeing, 
and suppose that they cannot be deceived in their 
estimate of female character, Mr. Archer found that 
i¢ had been short-sighted in the extreme. He had 
veen duped by an affectation of child-like simplicity, 
and amiability of manners, and he began to fear that 
he had been loved for his reputed wealth, and not 
lor himself alone; his pretty wife would not train! 

One more scene and we will leave them. 

‘My dear, I have been looking at a very airy 
and convenient house; it is ina pleasant situation, 
and I think the rent will suit us : we have been a long 
lime boarding, and you know I never liked it.” 

‘‘ What is the rent of the house?” 

‘‘ Five hundred dollars.” 

‘‘ Has it marble mantels and folding doors ?” 

‘‘ No, my dear, but it is large and airy, though not 
puilt in modern style, and I think it will answer very 
Well,” 

‘T shant go to any house that hasn’t marble 

3 





mantels, and folding-doors, that can be thrown open 
when I have company. There’s Susan Jones has a 
beautiful house, with two elegant parlors with white 
marble mantels ard folding-doors, and her husband 
is no better off than you are.” 

It was useless to remonstrate. Mr. Archer was 
weary. of boarding, and longed for the quiet of a 
house of his own. He had often, while a bachelor, 
thought what luxury it would be to go home, put on 
his slippers, and seat himself, newspaper in hand, 
with a sort of Alexander Selkirk feeling, ‘(I am 
monarch of all I survey,” while his wife with her 
own hands arranged the tea-table, and the evening 
closed with a book, or music, or a few choice friends. 
Alas! these bachelor dreamings of married comfort 
were dashed to the ground. His wife would not 
play for him alone, she disliked reading, her mind 
was wholly uncultivated, so that he often blushed 
when she spoke, and, worse than all, she would not 
train! All thought of the old-fashioned house was 
given up, and one at seven hundred dollars a year 
was rented in White Street, from which, as we have 
seen, the lady pestered her husband to remove into 
Washington Square. Poor Mr. Archer! 


CHAPTER III. 


TIME’S CHANGES. 


More than a year had elapsed since the death of 
Mr. Clayton, and his widow still occupied the house 
endeared to her by so many hallowed associations. 
From the time of her marriage, Mrs. Clayton had 
made it an invariable rule to live within their in- 
come, and as ihe state of her husband’s affairs 
was always known to her, she could regulate 
her household expenses accordingly. If a new 
article of dress or furniture was proposed, the first 
question asked was, ‘‘Can we afford it? can we 
pay for it now, or run in debt, and thus voluntarily 
place ourselves in a state of dependence, and lose 
our self-respect by so doing?” The answer inva- 
riably given was ‘ No; these things can neither 
make us happier, nor wiser, nor better; we can wait 
for them.” 

By this mode of procedure, Mr. Clayton was 
enabled to lay by a small sum annually, which he 
invested in bank stock, so that at his death his wife 
and children were not left dependent on the charity 
of others. Let not the reader suppose that either 
Mr. Clayton or his wife were niggardly, far from it. 
He was a man of the most generous impulses, and 
his wife might have obtained any thing she chose 
to ask; she was aware of this, and was only the 
more careful not to abuse his confidence. If she 
deprived herself of luxuries, it was because she 
knew they would be purchased by her husband’s 
renewed toil and greater exertion, and to this her 
unselfish nature was decidedly opposed. 

They had every thing necessary for comfort, what 
should they wish for more? If there were times 
when the resolution of both husband and wife failed, 
it was when tempted by a new book, or an object of 
charity. 
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As we have said, Mrs. Clayton was still in her old 


Catharine’s countenance brightened, a happy 


home, faithfully devoting herself to the duties which | thought had occurred to her. ‘ Mother, if I could 
had devolved upon her at the death of her husband. | obtain a situation as governess, my salary might pay 
William had just returned to boarding-school, after | for William’s tuition.” 


spending the summer vacation with his mother and 


The mother kissed her daughter’s cheek. “ You 


sisters. Amy was conning over her lesson, and | forget, my dear, that F can hardly spare you from 
Mrs. Clayton and Catharine were engaged in con- | home, and, besides, you are too young to be received 
versation. as a governess. It occurs to me that we might do 

‘Your term at school has expired, and I fear | something together, something which would not re- 


before commencing another I shall be obliged to 
keep you at home a few days, Catharine.” 

‘Dear mother, I am so glad to think you will 
allow me to stay; I was afraid to ask, although I 
saw you were looking pale; but you are so anxious 
that I should complete my education.” 

‘*T am anxious indeed, my love, because it is all 
the fortune I shall be able to give you, andI wish 
you to have resources of your own, on which to rely 
in time of need.” 

‘* Well, mother, you know I am now in my 
seventeenth year, and am only revising my studies, 
which I can do equally as well at home, with your 
assistance.” 

‘*T would have preferred your remaining at school, 
but just now it cannot be,’? and as Mrs. Clayton 
spoke she fell fainting into the arms of her daughter. 

** Oh, mother, mother,” cried little Amy, starting 
from her seat. ‘‘Oh, Catharine, how white she 
looks; she will die like father !” . 

“Hush, Amy, run and bring Sally.” The little 
one flew out of the room and called the maid. 

With the assistance of Sally, Mrs. Clayton was 
laid upon the sofa, her hands and face washed with 
cold water, and she slowly returned to consciousness, 
but not to health. For nine weeks she lay prostrated 
with a low nervous fever. At length she was con- 
valescent; and sitting up, supported by pillows, she 
watched with tearful eye, and thankful heart, her 
devoted Catharine gliding about the room, and 
arranging every thing for her comfort. 

During her mother’s illness she had never left the 
room, except to give some necessary directions, or 
to prepare some delicacy with her own hand, and 
she was rewarded by seeing her beloved parent re- 
stored to health, and able once more to take part in 

her domestic duties. 

‘‘You will not ask me to leave you, now that you 
are well again, dear mother; I am affaid if I were 
gone you might exert yourself too much, and bring 
on another attack of that dangerous fever.” 

‘* No, my daughter, your aid is invaluable, and I 
am afraid that we must soon devise some plan by 
which we may be enabied to add to our resources. 

The expenses attending on my illness, you know, 

were so great that our interest was not sufficient to 

discharge them, and we have been obliged to break 
upon the principal; this will never do. As for Amy, 
you and I can educate her at home, but I cannot bear 
the thought of taking William from school. It was 
his father’s wish that, after passing through college, 
he should study for the ministry, but the expense to 
be incurred is so great that I fear the wish can never 


quire a separation ; what do you think of our making 
arrangements to take a few pupils?” 

** Oh, that will be better still, then I can remain at 
home, and be always near when you want me.” 
“The grocer says this is a bad bill, ma’m,” said 
the servant entering the room, and thereby inter- 
rupting the conversation. ‘I brought the things, 
and he says I can pay him the next time I go there.” 
“Mr. Briggs must be mistaken, it was a city bill 
I gave you.” 

* ‘Yes, ma’m, so it is, but he says the bank broke 
yesterday, and it’s not worth a cent.” 

Mrs. Clayton took the bill from the girl’s hand and 
examined it; true enough, it was the same she had 
given her. ‘‘ Sally, step over the way, and if Mr. 
Rodgers is at home, ask him if he will be kind 
enough to come here for a few minutes; he is a bank 
director, and will know whether the rumor is true 
or false.” ; 

‘He will be here ina minute, ma’m,” said the 
girl, quickly returning, ‘‘ I met him on the stoop, he 
was just going down town, but said he would come 
here first.” 

** Good morning, Mrs. Clayton.” 

“Good morning, sir. Can you tell me, Mr. 
Rodgers, whether the reports about the C— Bank 
are true or not? I sent one of the bills with my 
servant this morning, but it was refused, and they 
told her the bank was broke.” 

‘**T hope you have but little of that money, madam, 
for it is utterly worthless.”” Mrs. Clayton turned 
pale. 

‘* So, so,” said Mr. Rodgers, ‘‘this comes of not 
taking my advice; I told Clayton not to invest his 
money in that stock, but he would not heed me, and 
now see how it has turned out.” 

‘‘Mr. Clayton did what he thought was for the 
best, sir.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I do not doubt it, my dear madam, 
but he should not have been so obstinate. Good 
morning, ladies,” said the bank director, looking at 
his watch, ‘‘it is nearly ten o’clock, and it is time I 
was on my way to Wall Street.”” He suspected that 
the widow’s all was gone, and with some fore- 
bodings that if he staid longer she might possibly 
want a loan, without security, he hurried from the 
house. 

It was some time before either mother or daughter 
recovered from the shock. They were absolutely 
pennyless; all the money they possessed being on 
the one broken bank. 

Catharine was the first to rouse herself—‘* Mother, 
we must obtain money to live upon until further 





be realized.” 


arrangements are made; we might get credit for a 
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time, but eventually the bills will have to be 
paid.” 

‘‘T know it, my child, and there is half a year’s 
rent due; Mr. Morris was out of town at the end of 
the last quarter, and the whole amount for six 
months is now lying in the house utterly worthless. 
God help us !” 

‘‘ God will help us, dear mother, you have always 
relied upon him, and he will not now desert us.”’ 

‘¢ True, my child, he may see fit to try us, to bring 
distress upon us, but he will not forsake us in our 
extremity.” 

Mrs. Clayton was not the only one who suffered 
by the failure of the bank. There were mechanics, 
hard-working men, earning a subsistence for them- 
selves and their families by the sweat of their brow 
—laborers, toiling like beasts of burden under the 
scorching summer sun, for a scanty pittance barely 
sufficient to provide them with the common necessa- 
ries of life—women, overtasked, emaciated women, 
plying with weary fingers their needles all day, and 
far into the solemn night, for employers who were 
battening on the life-current that ebbed from their 
breaking hearts—widows, who had treasured there 
the portion of their fatherless and helpless little ones 
—on all these was brought ruin and desolation. 
And what was the cause? Defalcation! And were 
the workers of this great wo punished? Were they 
pointed at with scorn? Were they frowned from 
society, where they festered like a moral pestilence, 
destroying all belief in integrity and honor? No! 
Society had not the moral courage to cast them off, 
or to brand their crimes with the dark names they 
deserved. No! they were courted, and caressed, 
and their homes were the abodes of luxury, while 
the cries of their victims went up into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE GOVERNESS. 


All Mrs. Clayton’s plans were frustrated. The 
house must be given up. The necessary arrange- 
ments were made as speedily as possible. Part of a 
small tenement was hired, and as much furniture as 
was absolutely necessary for housekeeping removed 
to it; the rest had been disposed of at auction. Sally 
was dismissed, or rather forced to go; her attach- 
ment to her mistress being so great that she entreated 
to remain at half her former wages. Even that half 
Mrs. Clayton found she could not promise, and the 
faithful creature was obliged to leave. There were 
no accommodations in their new home for the recep- 
tion of pupils, so this favorite project was wholly 
abandoned, and they must now resort to some other 
means for procuring a livelihood. 

Mrs. Clayton wished, if possible, to keep William 
at school; she could not bear the thought of taking 
him from his studies and placing him in some situa- 
tion where they must be wholly neglected. Early 
trained herself to habits of self-denial, she was wil- 
ling to make any sacrifice for her children. 

From the death of her father, Catharine’s native 





energy of character had been brought fully into 
action. She was her mother’s comforter, companion 
and friend, and often the widow thanked God for 
having given her such a child. 

‘Well, Catharine, which of these plans do you 
think best?” said Mrs. Clayton, after they had been 
for a long time talking over the past, and trying to 
think what was to be done for the future. 

“Why, mother, if I could obtain a few young 
ladies to whom I might give lessons in music, I think 
I should like it better than any thing else. I could 
go to their houses, and on. my return assist you and 
teach Amy. Perhaps I might make more in this way 
than in any other, and you know it is what will bring 
most money that we want just now.”” Mrs. Clayton 
could not forbear a smile. 

‘‘ How calculating you have grown, Catharine ! 
one would hardly suppose you were the same gir! 
who once thought money of no value, and gave away 
almost every thing of your own to your playmates.”’ 

‘¢ And, dear mother, if I had the means I would do 
so now; but what was then mere generosity would, 
under our present circumstances, be thriftless prodi- 
gality. Ido not believe I could ever become covet- 
ous or miserly; but I trust I shall be prudent and 
economical.” 

** But how are you to obtain those music pupils ?”’ 

‘‘ We can have circulars printed, and as the terms 
will be low, for I think it best to ask but ten dollars 
a quarter, I am sure I will soon have as many as [ 
can attend to.” 

* Your plan is a good one, but don’t be too 
sanguine, my dear, you may be disappointed; I do 
not say this to discourage you, but only to moderate 
your expectations.” 

The circulars were printed and distributed. A 
number were left at Mrs. Archer’s, who had kept up 
a calling acquaintance with the Claytons while they 
remained in their old home. True, they had not seen 
her since their removal, but that had taken place so 
recently that they were not surprised at her absence. 

‘*T would not wonder it Mrs. Archer gave me her 
two girls for pupils; and she has such a large circle 
of acquaintances, that she may obtain a great many 
for me,’’ said Catharine, the day after the circulars 
had been left at that lady’s house. 

‘¢T do not know, my dear,” said her mother—‘‘ Mrs. 
Archer is very fashionable, and prefers foreign music 
teachers for her daughters; but as she has always 
professed a friendship for us, perhaps she may 
influence some of her friends in your favor.” 

Day after day passed away in uncertainty—no 
applications were made—* but they might be to-mor- 
row’’—morrow after morrow came and went, bear- 
ing its heavy burden of disappointment, until at 
length Mrs. Clayton and her daughter sorrowfully 
felt that some other means must be adopted. 

Catharine had never wholly abandoned her first 
favorite plan of being a governess, and again she 
spoke of it to her mother. “ All I regret is that I 
cannot be at home with you every evening, dear 
mother; but upon the whole it will be better—my 
salary will be permanent, and I shall be at no expense 
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whatever, and as I am fond of children it will be a 
labor of love to me.” 

Mrs. Clayton sighed; she did not wish to part with 
the society of her child, but there was no alternative. 
*¢ To-morrow, mother, I will look in the papers, and 
if there are any advertisements I will make applica- 
tion immediately.” 

Catharine’s eye ran eagerly over the list of Wants 
in the morning newspapers, and found no less than 
four advertisements for a governess. The advertisers 
all resided in different parts of the city and at great 
distances from each other; but distance was no 
obstacle, and she left home determined, if she could, 
to find a situation before her return. At the first 
place she called she was told they had already 
engaged a lady, who was coming that morning. She 
turned away somewhat disappointed, but as this was 
only one, and there were still three left, she would 
not allow herself to be discouraged. She had now a 
long walk before her, the day was sultry, and com- 
pletely exhausted, she rang at the door of a large and 
fashionable looking house in the Fifth Avenue. After 
waiting a long time in the hall the lady of the mansion 
made her appearance. Catharine rose and remained 
standing, while answering all her questions, while 
the lady herself placed one shoulder against the 
parlor door, and stood playing with the silk tassels 
of her embroidered apron, apparently forgetful that, 
by any possibility whatever, the young creature 
before her might be fatigued. At length her ladyship 
came to the point—she had three children—they 
were very young—and as she saw a great deal 
of company she had no time to look after them 
herself. She wished the governess to take sole 
charge of the little ones—to wash and dress them— 
look after their clothes—take them out to walk— 
teach them their lessons, and in the evening after 
they had gone to bed, assist with the plain sewing 
of the family. 

Catharine was astounded, and thought she must 
have made some mistake in reading the advertise- 
ment. Intimating that it was not the situation of 
child’s maid, but of governess, that she sought, she 
took her leave. She had now to go to the lower part 
of the city. Her feet were swollen with walking— 
her head was aching, and much as she grudged 
spending a solitary sixpence, she found it must be 
given foraride in an omnibus. On reacbing the 
house she was in quest of and making known her 
errand, she was shown into a parlor, where a middle 
aged lady, wearing an immense turban, was seated 
on a sofa. This lady received her very graciously, 
and began to extol the children for whom the gover- 
ness was wanted. ‘‘ They were little angels—there 
would be no trouble in the world in superintending 
their education—it would be a pleasure for any 
young lady to have them under her charge ; would it 
not, my dear ?” she added, turning and addressing a 
rather pretty languishing-looking woman, who was 
reclining on a divan, with a new book open before 
her. ‘‘I have not hearda word you were saying, 
mamma, I am so absorbed in Ernest Maltravers that 
I can think of nothing else; do, pray, arrange that 





matter without troubling me—its the affair of the 
governess, I suppose ?” 

‘** My daughter is so nervous and so full of sweet 
sensibility, that common matters jar upon her delicate 
and susceptible nature ; for this reason I take sole 
charge of her children.. She can’t bear to hear them 
cry, and her heart is so tender that she never can 
remain near them when they are ill; indeed she 
never sees them except when dressed to dance in a 
ballet ; but her taste in those matters is so exquisite, 
that they are then submitted to her approval.” 

‘* How many children are there ?” asked Catharine, 
wishing to direct the lady’s attention to the object of 
her visit. 

‘¢ Three, my dear—Adeliza, Ethelinda and Morti- 
mer Grandison—the latter was named after Lord 
Mortimer in the Children of the Abbey, (you ’ve read 
the Children of the Abbey, hav n’t you?) and Sir 
Charles Grandison.” 

‘* What salary do you propose giving, madam ?” 

‘‘ Why, my dear,” said the lady, drawing closer 
to Catharine, and assuming a confidential tone—‘ I 
don’t think we will dispute about that.” 

Catharine’s heart beat quickly—‘‘ how liberal !” 
she thought. 

** You see, my dear, we don’t want the governess 
to be like a stranger in the family. When she is not 
engaged with the children she can sit in my room 
and read to me, and if’ she has a taste for making 
pretty nic-nacs, as most young ladies have, she can 
assist me in making fancy articles for the ladies’ fairs. 
So you see it will be quite a home to her, and more 
than that, she can have her washing done in the 
house.” 

‘** Well, madam, what will the salary be ?” 

* Oh, child, I forgot; we will give fifty dollars a 
year into the bargain! Now is not that something 
handsome ?”’ 

**T believe, madam, I cannot accept the situa- 
tion,’’ said Catharine, rising. 

** Not accept it? Why, child, I never heard any 
thing so absurd! Remember, you get your washing 
into the bargain !” 

‘Tt will not suit me, I believe. Good. morning.” 
And with a heavy heart Catharine left the house. 

One place ‘still remained—fortunately it was not 
far off, and thither the weary girl bent her steps. It 
was outwardly a house of plainer pretensions than 
either of the others, but the interior was shining with 
vulgar finery. A dumpy woman, who tried to look 
consequential, made her appearance, and proceeded 
at once to business. 

** So you ’ve come to be taker as governess.” 

‘*T have come to ascertain whether the situation 
will suit me or not.” 

‘Suit you! I dare say it will; there’s but two 
children, for you see my husband was a widower 
when I married him, with two sons grown up young 
men; one’s gone to sea, and the other’s a clerk in 
Pearl street, but I suppose he ’ll go in business for 
himself next year. I aint got but two children of my 
own, as I told you, and I want them teached every 
thing. They’re both girls, and I don’t intend keep- 
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ing them in the back ground, I can tell you. Of 
course you read what I wanted in the advertisement, 
and if you hadn’t known how to teach all the 
branches you would n’t have come. There’s been a 
good many here already, and my husband said I was 
too particular, I’d never be suited, but I told him 
this morning that I ’°d have one before he came home 
to-night, and I mean to stick to my word.” 

After some preliminary matters were talked over, 
Catharine ventured to inquire what was the salary ? 
It was more than she had supposed would be offered, 
and she readily promised to be there on the follow- 
ing morning. With the prospect of a situation before 
her she could afford to spend another sixpence, and 
the omnibus soon whirled her near home. All that 
had taken place was soon related, and Mrs. Clayton 
could not forbear smiling when Catharine told her of 
the liberal offer of ‘fifty dollars a year and her 
washing into the bargain !” 

The next day saw her installed in her new office 
of preceptress to two great, ungainly, ill-bred girls ; 
who thought there could be no better ‘sport than 
pinning rags and papers to the dress of the gover- 
ness, sticking pins in her chair, placing something 
in her way that she might stumble in the dark, with 
other such refined and lady-like amusements. The 
girls continued rude and untractable, while their 
mother, of course, blamed the governess, and was 
seldom civil to her, except when she expected com- 
pany, and wished Catharine to entertain them by 
playing on the piano. 


7 





‘* Mirandy, why is n’t your hair platted this morn- 
ing ?” 

‘“‘ What makes you say platted, ma? Governess 
says it’s platted.” 

‘*T’ll teach your governess,” (there was always 
great stress laid upon this latter word,) ‘‘I’ll teach 
your governess to know better than tomake you diso- 
bedient to your parents, finding fault with every word 
that comes out of my mouth; a pretty piece of busi- 
ness! Why isn’t your hair platted, you minx ?” 

‘“‘ Governess did n’t attend to it this morning, and 
she would n’t wash Hester Maria’s face, neither.” 

This was a falsehood, and the girl knew it, but she 
hated Catharine for endeavoring to restrain her 
unruly habits, and did every thing in her power to 
annoy the sorely tried girl. 

Poor Catharine! every day some new duty de- 
volved upon her, which she had never thought of 
being asked to perform. But she bore all with 
unwearied patience. Her mother was toiling at 
home, and their earnest desire of keeping William at 
school, could only be cecomplished by her remaining 
where she was. She had a high and holy mission to 
perform, and what cared she for self-sacrifice? But 
at last she was subjected to insult, and the libertine 
addresses of the clerk in Pearl street drove her back 
to the shelter of her mother’s roof. 

In a short time William, too, was there, and the 
widow and her children were wondering how and 
where they would find employment. 

[To be continued. 
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BY MRS. 8. J. HOWE. 


I stEss thee, Father! that thy breath has given 
Existence unto me—a broken reed! 

That ’mid the griefs with which life’s ties are riven, 
Thou hast bestowed thy strength in time of need! 

Thine arm upheld me when my life was fraught 
With griefs, that wrung my full heart to the core ; 

Then, I perceiv’d not ’t was thy hand that brought 
The “ balm of Gilead’’ to the festering sore ! 


I bless thee, Father! for the well upspringing— 

A well of pleasant thoughts, within my breast ; 
That e’er hath been like summer flowerets flinging 
Their richest perfume o’er the traveler’s rest ! 

A well which oft has cheered my weary hours, 
And led ny spirit upward to thy throne, 

That strewed my humble path with gentle flowers, 
And-brightened those that laid beside my own: 


I bless thee, Father! for the sunlight streaming 
In golden showers, alike on hill and dome, 

And for the blessed stars, like watch-fires gleaming, 
On heaven’s high walls to light us to our home! 
3* 





And for each little flower that lifts its cup 
Of simple beauty through the em’rald sod, 

Sending its perfume—nature’s incense—up 
Unto thy throne, I bless thee, oh my God ! 


I bless thee, Father! for the pleasant faces 
That gather round my hearth when eve comes down! 
The chain is whole—there are no vacant places! 
Thou hast not broken my domestic crown ! 
They still are here! bright eyes, and sunny smiles, 
Tried, gentle hearts, which make the stars of life, 
Hearts that mine own may lean on, ’mid the wiles 
And griefs with which the world is ever rife ! 


I bless thee, Father! for the light that shineth 
Clear and unbroken o’er life’s rugged way— 

A ray from Thy pure throne, that ne’er declineth, 
But ever brightens till the “ perfect day !” 

That Thou hast taught my heart in every state 
To be content—“ to suffer and be still!” 

Through years of exile patiently to wait, 
Till I have done on earth my Master’s will ! 
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BY MISS H. E. GRANNIS. 


corer 


Sri have we roved, Felicia, hand in hand— 
Forever drinking at one fount of bliss— 

Though thou ’rt a wanderer of the spirit-land, 
While my frail steps tread down the flowers of this. 


Still to my thrilling heart, with love untold, 
Returning, from thy heaven of fadeless flowers, 
Thou sweep’st, with seraph’s hand, thy harp of gold, 

To cheer the lagging of my prison hours. 


We scarce were twain, my sister—from one breast 
We sprang together to the gladsome earth ; 
Each in a kindred spirit’s answerings blest, 
And each most grateful for the other’s birth. 


Together learned we, on the taintless air, 
All reckless of the spirit’s treasured worth, 
The burden of our swelling hearts to bear, 
And pour in words life’s earliest music forth. 


Together nestled on the emerald lawn, 
From angels’ urns with heavenly waters laved, 
When the fresh flowers, awakened by the dawn, 
In worship pure their odorous censers waved. 


Together from the bending grass we gleaned . 
Her freight of gems ; or sought the violets blue, 

With modest eyes that o’er the brook-side leaned, 
To catch from thence the sky’s reflected hue. 


All the bright summer days, through wood and glade, 
With burning bosoms, and with busy feet, 

Home where the chattering squirrel dwelt, we strayed, 
Or sought in vain the cuckoo’s lone retreat. 


Amid the wild nooks of that shadowy glen, 
On whose steep banks the earliest strawberries grew : 
How were our hearts like opening rose-buds then, 
Swelling with perfume, and oppressed with dew. 


How peered through the deep heavens our wondering eyes, 
How bent we, listening, at the fountain’s side, 

Learning the mysteries of th’ o’erarching skies, 
Or the sweet language of the voiceful tide. 


How turned we ever at the hour of rest, 

When closed the sunlight of thine eyes divine, 
Thy coral lips upon my cheek impressed, 

And thy soft floating curls inlaced with mine. 


How often then, sweet one, I watched thy sleep, 
Amid the gatherings of the twilight shade ; 
Bidding my faithful heart thine image keep, 
As if I knew its light were soon to fade. 


When, like the lark, thy joyous spirit rose, 
Wild at the chorus of the matin hours, 

Thy lisping ‘‘ Lella’’ wooed me from repose, 
To join thine orisons among the flowers. 


At length there fell a silvery voice from heaven, 
Like one that called an absent angel home, 
And closer twined thy clasping arms that even, 

As if thy heart within my breast sought room. 


There stole a fearful stillness o’er thy rest, 
And ere my wondering soul thine absence knew, 





The violets that our cheeks so oft had prest, 
Through those bright summer hours, above thee grew 


And on that spot, where fell my footsteps first, 
Cast, in the wild abandonment of wo, 

Ere scarce life’s beauties on my vision burst, 
I learned the mysteries of death to know. 


But while, with breaking heart and flowing tears, 
I only sought thy silent couch to share, 

Soft as the music of the upper spheres, 
Thy soothing “ Lella” trilled upon the air. 


And like a spirit’s touch, each rounded arm 
I felt once more about my form entwine, 

While thy cheek’s velvet, and thy bosom warm, 
With wonted fondness still were pressed to mine. 


Thou hast not left me: on the path of life 
Still have I journeyed with thee day by day: 
From pleasure’s mazes, or from worldly strife, 
Forever turning at thy smiles away. 


Rejoicing most, amid earth’s joys, whene’er 
The summons of thy soft aerial tone, 

Like heaven’s own music, charmed my waiting ear, 
And, turning from the household group, alone, 


Some silent haunt my willing footsteps sought, 
The treasures of my soul with thine to pour; 

And though per_aance they deemed I loved them not, 
I did but love thy sainted presence more. 


I see thee not, I do not seek to tear 

The veil that shrouds thee in thy spirit-land ; 
Enough for me that still our hearts are near, 

And, through two worlds, we journey hand in hand. 


True gems thou bearest me of thy boundless store, 
And flowers from heaven athwart my path to fling— 
Rich lessons hast thou breathed of spirit lore, 
And taught my sou! the songs that angels sing. 


When turning from life’s conflicts, faint and worn, 
Beneath its toils my heart was fain to sink, 

Pure waters, from immortal fountains borne, 
Thy hand hath proffered for my lips to drink. 


Though music floats earth’s fairest bowers along, 
And joy’s bright forms around my path may be, 

Thy soft lisped ‘‘ Lella’? woos me from the throng, 
In words unuttered to commune with thee. 


But the gay crowd from whom my steps divide 
Have heard no heavenly harp’s deep gushing tone, 
And seen no spirit wandering at her side 
Who in life’s loneliest hours is not alone. 


And when earth’s magic strives to woo my ear, 
And forms and sounds unnoted round me rise, 
They know not that I turn—from lips more dear— 

To list the sweeter language of the skies. 


Thus shall we rove, Felicia, hand in hand, 
For aye, unsevered from our hour of birth, 

Though thou ’rt an angel of a happier land, 
And I a pilgrim ’mid the thorns of earth. 
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THE AUTUMN STORM. 





BY HARRY DANFORTH, AUTHOR OF “CRUISING IN THE LAST WAR.”’ 





CHAPTER I. 


It’s hame, it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 
Oh! hame, hame, hame in my ain countrie ! 
Alian Cunningham. 

Ir was toward the close of an autumn day, when 
a gallant ship might have been seen standing in to- 
ward our Atlantic coast. Her rusty chains, and her 
weather-beaten sides, showed that she was approach- 
ing the close of a long and boisterous voyage. The 
land was not yet in sight, but the captain said it 
would be spoken in less than twenty-four hours, and 
accordingly his passengers were in the highest 
spirits. 

These passengers were three in number: a gentle- 
man advanced in years; his only daughter, a beau- 
tiful girl of nineteen ; and an elderly lady, who was 
her traveling companion. They were now grouped 
together on the quarter-deck, admiring the gorgeous 
autumn sunset. A thin, golden mist hung around 
the northern and southern seaboard, assuming to- 
ward the west a soft, green, apple tinge, and chang- 
ing into a deep and glowing purple, crossed by 
streaks of brilliant crimson in the immediate vicinity 
of the declining luminary. : 

‘“‘ How beautiful!’ exclaimed the maiden. ‘‘ Did 
you ever see such tints, father? And there—look— 
yonder wave glitters as if a sudden shower of gold 
were falling upon it! Even Italy has nothing to 
compare with this.” 

“Tt is indeed very beautiful,’ said Mrs. Montague, 
the elderly lady. ‘‘ And it seems the ‘more lovely 
to me, because I recognize it as an American sunset : 
it tells of home: nowhere else does one behold such 
a magnificent mingling of gold, purple and crimson.” 

‘* And see,” exclaimed Miss Palmer, for that was 
the maiden’s name, ‘the clouds roll back from 
around the sun like parted curtains: then, how 
lovely the long line of light that glistens on the top 
of every wave—does it not remind you of the child’s 
beautiful idea, that it was a bridge on which the 
angels walked to heaven ?” 

Mrs. Montague smiled at her young friend’s enthu- 
Siasm; but it was a sad smile, as if the image 
brought up melancholy thoughts to her heart. And 
well it might, for she was a childless widow, the 
last of her once numerous family. 

“Yet glorious as is this spectacle, my dear,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I fear it portends us no good. They say the 
Sweetest flowers contain the most subtle poisons : 
and so the brightest skies often conceal an approach- 
ing storm. I have crossed the ocean before, and 
just such an evening as this ushered in the most 
fearful tempest I ever saw.” 








The face of her young companion lost all its gayety 
at once, and she looked inquiringly at her father. 

‘* Mrs. Montague is right,’’ he said; ‘‘I like not 
that golden haze, nor yonder deep bank of clouds 
which you think so beautiful. We shall certainly 
have a gale before morning. But there is nothing to 
fear,” he added, seeing how pale his child had 
grown, ‘‘ our ship is good and new; and our captain 
an experienced officer : the worst thing that can hap- 
pen in consequence of it will be a delay in reaching 
port, for we may have to haul off from the coast and 
get an offing.” 

‘*T think not, Mr. Palmer,” said the captain, at 
this moment approaching. ‘‘ We are a day’s sail 
from land, according to my last observation: be- 
sides, I think the gale will favor our passage, and 
carry us directly into port. We shall all be glad to 
be at home; yet I do not regret that we are to have 
a bit of a hurricane. Miss Palmer never saw the 
sea in a storm, and, so long as there is no danger, I 
know she will be gratified.” 

‘‘Oh! I should like it indeed,” she said enthu- 
siastically : then, as she caught her father’s anxious 
look, she added, ‘‘ at least if there is mo real peril.’ 

‘‘ A parent, you see, has more fears than one of 
your profession, captain,” said the father; and he 
drew the beautiful girl toward him and kissed her 
forehead. 

‘‘T should be anxious, too, perhaps,” replied the 
weather-beaten officer, in a milder voice, ‘ if I were 
the parent of so sweet a child. But come, this will 
not do,” he added quickly, ‘‘ we are all becoming 
melancholy. I really do not think there is the least 
cause for alarm: so, my dear Miss Palmer, you 
may continue to admire the sunset without a 
pang.” 

The party continued on the quarter-deck until 
night set in. Slowly and majestically the sun sunk 
into his ocean bed; yet, long after his disappearance, 
the western sky continued to blaze with splendor, 
while in the east all was dim and chilling. Gradually 
the cold, gray light of that quarter of the heavens 
stole up to the zenith, while the gold and purple of 
the west changed slowly to a pale, faint green; this 
finally subsided into an almost imperceptible streak 
of light; while, in all other quarters of the horizon, 
dark and foreboding shadows crept over the scene. 
The air grew damp and chilly: the wind began to 
be heard in moaning gusts: here and there dark 
green rollers lifted their crests suddenly out of the 
gloom; and strange, mournful sounds, such as the 
superstitious sailors attribute to the evil spirits of the 
ocean, seemed to rise up out of the deep, and sub- 
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side mysteriously, like the heavy sighs of suffering 
Nature. ; 

The party continued watching these gradual 
changes with feelings that insensibly grew affected 
by the altering scene. At first, encouraged by the 
captain’s words, the spirits of Miss Palmer rose, 
and she sung, from time to time, simple airs; the 
sailors pausing in the waist to listen to her sweet 
tones as they melted on the evening air. But 
gradually the ominous changes in the sky affected 
her spirits. The words of the conversers became 
few: the fair girl no longer warbled happy airs, but 
suddenly found herself singing a melancholy tune; 
and, bursting into tears, she gave way to the inde- 
scribable oppression that hung around her heart. 

‘Poor child! You are unnerved,” said Mrs. 
Montague, endeavoring to cheer her, though she 
felt herself the same ominous sensations. ‘‘ Let us 
go below. A little sleep will restore you, and the 
sight of your friends, in a day or two, will bring the 
roses back, brighter than ever, to your cheeks.” 

The fair girl smiled faintly, took her companion’s 
arm, and walked toward the gangway. The father 

followed her with inquiring eyes: then turned and 
sought the captain. But the assurances of that 
officer again quieted the parent’s fears, and like his 
child he sought his couch. . 

The first sleep of girlhood was scarcely over 
when Miss Palmer was awoke from her rest by the 
rapid tread of feet overhead, the creaking of blocks, 
the shouts of the officers, and other alarming sounds 
on deck. She rose hastily and attired herself with 
trembling hands. At the door of the state-room she 
met Mrs. Montague, who, already dressed, had come 
to seek her. The pale and agitated expression of 
the elderly lady’s face showed that her usual com- 
posure had deserted her. 

‘* What caz be the matter?” said Miss Palmer, 
with a face as white as death. ‘‘ Where is my 
father ?” 

‘*He has gone on deck, my dear. There is a 
terrible storm overhead—God grant we may not be 
its victims !” 

‘* But did not the captain tell us there was no 
danger ?” 

“There is always danger,” said Mrs. Montague 
emphatically. 

‘* You conceal something from me, I know,’ re- 
plied Miss Palmer. ‘‘ A mere storm would not thus 
alarm you. Have we sprunga leak? What zs the 
matter ?”’ 

At this moment her father appeared. His gray 
hairs were covered with salt brine. As he entered 
the cabin the ship gave a sudden heel; then she 
quivered in every timber, and a torrent of water 
poured down the companion-way. 

‘“ Where are you, my child?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Montague, blinded by the inundation. ‘‘ Come to 
me, and let us die together.” 

‘** Nay!” said Mr. Palmer, holding his child above 
the waters, ‘‘ we are not yet lost, but only in great 
danger: do not weep, Mary dear: God will pro- 
tect us.” 


The poor girl, unused to such dangers, had laid 
her head on her father’s bosom, and was sobbing 
violently, but his words reassured her, and, ashamed 
of her weakness, she brushed the tears from her 
eyes and strove to smile. 

‘* Tell me all the truth,” she said earnestly, 

Her father accordingly narrated what he had learned 
by going on deck. The gale was raging with terrific 
violence, and blew directly on the coast: this, if 
they had an offing, would be of little moment to 
them ; but, about half an hour before, breakers had 
been seen on the lee bow. This proved that the 
captain’s reckoning was wrong, and that they were 
a day’s sail nearer the coast than he had thought. 
Their position was accordingly extremely preca- 
rious. The captain was exerting himself gallantly in 
this emergency, by spreading more canvas, to claw 
off the shore. ‘‘I hope, nay, I think he will suc- 
ceed,” said Mr. Palmer in conclusion. ‘‘ The ship is 
a stout craft, and so far she carries her press of sail 
nobly. If the spars and duck only hold firm we 
shall escape.” 

This explanation in part quieted the agitation of 
the females. The noise on deck, however, still 
continued. The ship evidently was tasked to her 
utmost capacity, and her struggles, consequently, at 
times were fearful. Once the captain came down 
to speak a word of cheer to the ladies. Every thing 
was going on favorably, he said: by morning he 
hoped to tell them they were out of danger. 

An hour passed away. The peril did not appear 
to have lessened, for the conflict of the elements, 
and the struggles of the ship, were by no means 
diminjshed. Every now and then a gigantic wave 
would strike the weather quarter of the vessel with 
the force of twenty forge hammers, often deluging 
the decks, and spending its fury down the companion- 
ways: at such times a thrill would run through the 
timbers of the ship, as if she were an animated 
being, and, staggering an instant, she would heavily 
and wearily recover from the blow. 

Suddenly a crack like a clap of thunder was heard 
overhead. 

‘‘ What can that be?” exclaimed Mary, as the 
ship plunged desperately to leeward. 

‘‘ It is the foretop-sail, I fear, torn to ribbons. God 
preserve us,” said Mr. Palmer, rushing on deck. 

Mary hesitated a moment, and then with resolute 
heart followed him. She knew enough of a ship to 
have learned where to direct her eyes, and she 
looked instantly to the fgremast. The huge sail 
was indeed gone, but she saw some white fragments, 
like wreaths of smoke, disappearing to leeward; 
they were all that was left of their only hope, the 
lost foretop-sail. 

Clinging by the companionway she looked eagerly 
around. The night was still dark, though less 8° 
than when she retired; and she could distinctly see, 
close under their lee, a long line of breakers, where 
the huge waves, shivered into fragments, boiled and 
foamed as if in some infernal caldron. Beyond, in 
that direction, all was mist and gloom. She knew, 





therefore, that these breakers covered the terrible bar 
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of which she had often read, that, at ihe distance of 
two miles from the coast, uplifted its treacherous 
bosom in this vicinity. At this moment her father 
approached her, clinging to the ropes as he staggered 
along. 

‘‘ My dear child,” he exclaimed in surprise, ‘‘ this 
is no place for you. And Mrs. Montague, too!” 
IIe could say no more: emotion choked his utter- 
ence. 

‘¢ Wherever you go I will go,” replied Mary, un- 
consciously adopting the language of scripture. 
‘¢ All will soon be over; I see that already ; then, 
while we live let us be together.” 

‘©The poop cabin will afford some sort of shelter,” 
said Mr. Palmer, yielding to this solemn appeal. 
“There we can see and await the end.. In a few 
minutes we shall strike, for the ship is drifting 
rapidly toward the breakers. Come to my bosom, 
pledge of your sainted mother, and let us perish, 
locked in each other’s embrace. Thou art All-mighty, 
oh! God,” he exclaimed, lifting his eyes above; 
‘‘ have us then in thy holy keeping.” 

Thus, clinging to each other, they awaited the 
terrible moment when the ship should strike. Already 
the captain had ordered minute guns to be fired for 
aid; and as their sullen report boomed across the 
night, they sounded to the ears of the listeners like 
funeral guns over their graves. 


CHAPTER II. 
Help, Cassius, or I sink.—Shakspeare. 


On one of the wildest portions of our Atlantic coast 
stands a small fishing village, composed of a few 
straggling houses, with one inn, which is resorted to 
by a few persons in the summer season for bathing, 
but in the bleak winter months is entirely deserted. 
The village stands on a sand bluff, beneath which 
there is a beach of considerable extent, which it is 
necessary to traverse before reaching the ocean. 

On the night to which our story relates, the long dis- 
used parlor of the inn was tenanted by two travelers 
who had stopped there for the night. They were 
young men, whose dress and manners bespoke a 
refinement not often seen in the little fishing village ; 
and now, having laid aside their traveling equip- 
ments, they sat before a roaring fire, a bottle of not 
indifferent wine from their own stores beside them, 
and a cloud of smoke rising up from their fragrant 
cheroots. 

“A hard night, Trevor,” said one. ‘‘ How the 
wind rattles these old windows and shrieks down the 
street. Egad! it’s lucky you knew of this village 
and turned aside to find it, for I should not have 
liked traveling to Edenton, as we otherwise should 
have had to do.” 

‘Oh! I know every nook and bar in this vicin- 
ity,” replied his companion. ‘‘ The folks, Isee, don’t 
recognize me, but when I was a boy I used to be 
here every summer. Many a sheep’s head have I 
caught off this bluff, and in early autumn many a 
wild duck have I brought down in the salt marsh a 
mile below the village.” 





There was a silence of several minutes now, 
during which the two frieuds continued silently en- 
joying their cheroots, while occasionally they sipped 
some of the rich red wine that stood at their elbows. 

‘* Hark!” suddenly said the last speaker ; ‘‘ surely 
that was a gun—and out at sea, too—Heaven defend 
the craft that gets on the bar to-night !”’ 

As he spoke he replaced on the table the goblet 
which was half raised to his lips, and with one ear a 
little inclined, sat listening intently. His com- 
panion followed his example. At first nothing could 
be heard but the wind whistling around the chimney, 
and the deep angry roar of the neighboring surf. 
But finally the sound of a cannon was distinctly 
recognized; and at an interval of an instant its 
distant roar was made out again. 

It was a strange and startling sound, the boom of 
that cannon across the night! It bore to the listeners’ 
ears a tale of peril, nay! of death perhaps. Miles 
away from that comfortable fireside, far out on the 
stormy deep, human beings were struggling for life. 
There was something inexpressibly solemn in the 
constantly recurring sound, calling, as it did, for 
succor and pity, through the darkness of the night. 
He whom his companion called Trevor started to 
his feet and seized his hat. 

‘Where are you going?” said his companion, 
retaining his seat. 

‘To see if any aid can be rendered. Come 
along !” 

‘* What nonsense !” replied his friend. ‘‘ We can 
do nothing. If any help is possible the shoremen 
will render it. ’Faith, you must be less tired than I 
am, if you don’t prefer this warm fire to the cold 
rain out of doors,’’—and as he spoke he gave his 
shoulders a comprehensive shrug. 

His companion had his hand on the latch, but he 
turned back at these words, and, approaching the 
other, laid a hand on his shoulder. 

‘* Palmer,” he said, in a strange, earnest tone— 
** suppose you knew there were friends of yours on 
board this ship—would you sit idly here and let them 
perish? I tell you I know these shoremen ; they are 
brave fellows, but they want a leader; and if we sit 
here, criminally indulging our own comfort, ten to 
one every soul on board that ship will be lost. What 
would you think if you were to remain at this fire- 
side, and learn to-morrow that your sister and father 
had been passengers in this vessel ?”’ 

‘Good heavens ! you alarm me,” said he rising, 
*¢T never heard you talk thus. But Mary could not 
be on this coast; it isso far out of the track of the 
London packets.” 

‘* There may be sisters on board who are as dear 
to others as she is to you; I never saw her, nor have 
I a relation in the world; but I cannot sit here while 
human beings are perishing for want of aid. Let us 
go and rescue them or die in the attempt.” 

‘¢ Well, since you are going, I will go too,”’ said 
the other, who did not want for spirit. ‘ But I know 
not what has come over you, Trevor; you look like 
one possessed of some wild spirit—your gestures 
and words are strange and startling.”’ 
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‘<T feel as if these people would die but for us— 
we lose time, however—let us go to the beach and 
see what can be done.” 

With these words Trevor flung open the door. A 
gust of wind whirled in and scattered the fire over 
the hearth; but regardless of this he hurried forward, 
followed by his friend, each pressing his cap down 
on his head to preserve it from the violence of the 
gale. Arrived at the beach they found a crowd 
already collected. The assemblage was composed 
altogether of fishermen, for the wreck master lived 
several miles off. Each one was discussing the 
probable character of the vessel in the offing, but 
none offered to go out to her; and some talked 
already of returning home, as nothing, they said, 
could be done for her assistance. At the sight of the 
strangers they appeared surprised, and several tipped 
their hats respectfully. 

‘* The vessel has struck, has she not?’’ said Trevor, 
addressing a person next to him, ‘‘ I do not hear her 
guns.” 

‘‘ We heard them a minute ago, sir—ah! there is 
one now.” 

As he spoke, the distant report of a cannon was 
heard, apparently from a spot directly in front of that 
where the group had assembled. 

‘¢ That ’s close to the Deadman’s Bar,’’ said Trevor 
—‘ They ’ll be on it ina minute. There!” 

It might have been imagination only, but as he 
suddenly uttered this word it seemed to those assem- 
bled there as if a distant crash was heard in a lull of 
the tempest; almost immediately afterward the flash 
of a cannon was seen for an instant on a line with 
the horizon. 

*¢ They are not all lost yet,’”’ said Trevor, drawing 
a deep breath. ‘‘ Where is the life-boat that used to 
be here ?” 

‘* You have been in these parts before,’’ said the 
man whom he addressed, in a tone of wonder; ‘ but 
Heaven bless you, young man, you do n’t know any 
thing really of the coast, or you would never propose 
going off to the wreck in such a night as this. If the 
vessel has struck nobody is left alive there. No, 
no—I have been a fisherman nine and fifty years, 
and am not afraid of ordinary rough weather, but 
I ’d sooner, this minute, stand a shot from Jim Buck- 
land’s gun at twenty yards, than launch a boat into 
the surf to-night.” 

‘‘T know it is perilous,” said the young man 
firmly, ‘‘ but I have resolved to make the trial if I 
can find enough to second me. My friend here is 
willing to go. Surely,’’ he added, addressing the 
crowd, ‘‘ you, who have braved so many storms, will 
not shrink back from our lead ?” 

‘¢Tt’s because we are accustomed to the danger of 
such storms,’ said the old man, taking on himself to 
be the spokesman of the crowd, “ that we refuse to 
go; and it’s because you know nothing of what you 

wish to undertake, that you are willing to tempt 
death. Bravery is bravery, but fool-hardiness is not 
courage—excuse me for speaking so plainly,” 

Trevor turned away ; the crowd was evidently of 
the old man’s opinion. For one instant he thought 





of abandoning his desperate undertaking; but he 
looked seaward and he fancied he saw the form of a 
ship, crowded with human beings imploring help. 
He knew it was only a fancy, but it nerved him 
anew. 

‘* Tt will be but one more if I do perish,’’ he said 
mentally. Then addressing the old man again he 
said— 

‘¢ But where is the life-boat?”’ 

‘* Just under the bank,’ was the reply, “in its 
shed; but it has been out of use so long that it is 
scarcely seaworthy. Take an old man’s advice who 
means you well, but do n’t tempt Providence.” 

‘‘T know you mean no offence, Mr. Simpson,” 
said Trevor, addressing the old man by his name— 
‘*but lam resolved to go; and I will give fifty’ dol- 
lars toany one who will help to man the boat. Come, 
Moore, Johnson, Stevens—will none of you go?” 

There was a dead silence for a minute—at length 
a voice spoke— 

**You seem to know us, sir, and your offer is 
liberal; but money can’t buy us. If we’d go at all, 
we ’d go for nothing. We’ve wives and families, 
sir, as well as other folks. Besides, if that ship 
struck on the Deadman’s Shoals, she has gone to 
pieces before this, and every soul is lost. We 
hav n’t heard a gun these five minutes.” 

‘* Good God!” said Trevor, “ in all this crowd is 
there no young man who will risk his life to doa 
noble action ?—for I cannot believe that the crew 
are all lost. Ah! here comes Jack Wharton,” he 
said, as a young man was seen approaching from the 
bluff. ‘‘You’ll go with your old playmate, Fred 
Trevor, to see if some of these poor creatures on the 
wreck cannot be saved?” 

‘“‘ Why, yes, captain,” said the new comer, seizing 
the speaker’s hand eagerly and giving it a hearty 
shake. ‘‘ But who’d have thought to have seen you 
here? Lord! how we used to gun and fish together. 
Certainly I’ll go,” he added, scratching his head as 
he looked seaward, ‘ though it’s a confounded surf 
that’s on to-night. Jack Wharton never hesitated 
to follow where any man led.” 

In these words the young man sketched his cha- 
racter better than we could do it in a page. He was 
one of those generous and daring spirits that ever 
set cold calculation at defiance ; and having by his 
boldness achieved more than one deed which older 
heads had regarded as impossible, he had come to be 
looked up to as an example by the other young men 
for them to imitate. Several, therefore, whose 
hearts had burned at Trevor’? words, but who had 
been kept back by the opposition of the old fisher- 
man, now sprang forward and offered their services. 

‘ The sky is brightening,” said Mr. Simpson, when 
he saw that his opposition was fruitless, ‘‘ but if you 
would wait till morning your chance of success 
would be greater. 

“No, no,” said Jack Wharton, as they proceeded 
to launch the lifeboat. ‘‘ ‘Now or never’ is an old 
and a good motto; and Mr, Trevor, who leads us, is 
as much of a sailor as any man here. I know little 
of you, sir, begging your pardon,” he said frankly, 
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though somewhat abruptly, addressing Palmer ; ‘‘ but 
I suppose you can pull an oar. If not, and a pretty 
stout one too, you ’d better stay on shore.” 

‘‘Oh, I can do my share,” said the young man, 
now without a trace of the indifference he had shown 
atthe inn. ‘* Haste and let us be off.” 

“ Are you all ready ?” said Trevor. 

“Ay! ay!” was the quick response. 

He gave the word; the boat was launched, the 
men sprang to their work, and after a short but 
desperate struggle the light craft breasted the waves 
and was seen making her way out to sea. 

Long did those left on the beach watch her 
progress, as now rising. on a surge, and now sinking 
from sight, she battled her way against wave and 
tempest. Three several times they thought her lost. 
At length she dwindled to a speck in the distance. 
Then all at once she disappeared. For minutes they 
strained their eyes to catch sight of her again, but 
tono purpose. Whether she had sunk forever, or 
whether she still gallantly kept her way, the Om- 
niscient Eye alone could tell. 


CHAPTER III. 


The waters wild went o’er his child —Campbell. 


The Deadman’s Shoal was a bar of considerable 
extent, placed in the confluence of two currents, and 
celebrated for the number and fatal character of its 
shipwrecks. Few vessels that struck upon it were 
able to hold together through the night ; they generally 
went to pieces in less than an hour. 

Toward this terrible bar the ship, which contained 
Mr. Palmer and his family, was not long in drifting; 
and when she struck it was with a jar that flung the 
sailors from their feet, and snapped the foremast off 
like a pipe-stem, close to the deck. The captain 
had ordered the minute guns to be still fired, and as 
the ship brought up on the bar one was discharged ; 
immediately afterward, with a loud crash, her hull 
broke in two, and the whole forepart of the vessel, 
With the gunners and a majority of the crew, disap- 
peared in the wild vortex of waters. A few shrieks 
arose, a form or two was seen struggling in the 
abyss, and then nothing was heard but the roar of 
the tempest, nothing was seen except the boiling 
and tumbling surf. 

The after part of the vessel still remained, how- 
ever, though every wave broke over it. The three 
passengers, with the captain and the remainder of 
the crew, were collected together under the lee of 
the round-house, partially protected from the 
surge. 

‘‘How long do you think the stern will hold 
together ?”? said Mr. Palmer, addressing the captain. 

‘Not long, I fear—an hour at most; probably not 
five minutes,” he replied, in a whisper. 

The father made no reply, but he pressed his 
child closer to his bosom. The captain continued— 

‘‘T fear they have not heard us on shore, or will 
do nothing in our aid. Your only hope now is the 
boat. I must stay by my ship—but you—will you 
trust yourself to that ?” 





But before Mr. Palmer could reply, a groaning 
was heard in the timbers below, and the crew crying 
that the stern was going to pieces, made a rush for 
the boat, which they filled before it touched the 
water. Mr. Palmer arose instantly and hurried to 
the ship’s side, but before he reached it the men had 
pushed off. In vain the captain called to his mutin- 
ous crew to return—fear was more powerful with 
them than humanity—they bent their oars to the 
water, and the boat shot off toward the land. 

** They will not go far,” said the captain. ‘Few 
boats could live out yonder, andthose mutinous rascals 
are alarmed and flurried. There—I told you so.” 

As he spoke a fearful cry arose. The boat had 
filled, and every man in her disappeared. For 
several minutes those still on the wreck watched 
where the mutineers sunk, but not a living soul was 
seen. Alone of all that vessel’s living freight, the 
captain and his three passengers remained alive. 

‘They surely must have heard our guns from the 
shore—why do they not light a fire as a signal in 
reply ?”’ said Mr. Palmer. 

** Alas!” answered the captain, ‘‘few who strike 
on the Deadman’s Shoal—and I fear there is where 
we are—ever live till assistance can be rendered 
them. The shoremen no doubt think us all dead. If 
the wreck holds together till morning an effort may 
be made to save us.” 

** And you think it will not hold together till then ?” 
said Mrs. Montague, speaking for the first time since 
the disaster. 

‘It is a miracle we have held together so long,” 
replied the captain, and wishing to cheer her, he 
continued, ‘‘ but having resisted the waves till now, 
I am in hopes we shall hold out longer than I thought 
possible at first.” 

They now relapsed into silence. Who shall tell 
the thoughts that coursed through the bosoms of each 
as that weary night wore on, and they sat there, on 
the exposed deck, trembling every moment lest the 
next wave should submerge them. This was the 
storm with which the captain playfully had promised 
to gratify Miss Palmer ! 

The wind still blew with violence. The waves 
chased each other by through the gloom, their white 
crests flashing ghost-like across the darkness; while 
the terrific thunder of the surf, breaking on the bar 
around them, appalled the heart. Now and then a 
gigantic roller would be seen coming in toward the 
ship, its vast front rising high over all surrounding 
waves, towering and towering as it approached, 
until finally it would plunge headlong down upon the 
wreck, burying the round house for a moment com- 
pletely out of sight. One of these huge billows had 
nearly swept the little crew from their shelter, and 
even the veteran officer trembled for the result of 
such another surge, when Mary suddenly exclaimed, 
lifting her face from her father’s bosom— 

‘‘Hark! did you not hear a human voice?” 

The light of hope beamed in every eye. The 
captain turned a practiced ear to leeward. But only 
the rush of the waters, the whistle of the spray, and 
the roar of the surf replied. 
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‘‘T can hear nothing,” he said sadly. ‘‘God help 
us '!—we must not look for human aid.’”’ There was 
a solemn pause. Then Mary again-spoke. 

‘Surely Iam not mistaken now,” she said—‘‘ I 
heard a hail as distinctly as I ever heard such a thing 
in my life.” 

‘Tf there are human beings nigh, they can hear 
us better than we can them, for they must be to lee- 
ward. Iwill shout, and if they are near they will 
answer.’’ 

With these words the captain, placing his hands to 
his mouth so as to make a sort of speaking trumpet, 
cried at the top of his lungs, 

‘* Hil-hil-lo-o! Hil-lo!” 

Panting and exhausted he paused. His compan- 
ions listened with life and death hanging on the 
result. 

‘ Ahoy!” came faintly up the wind—at least so 
the excited hearers thought. 

“Hillo! hil-lo-o-o!” shouted the captain again, 
prolonging the last sound with desperate energy. 

‘‘ Ahoy! a-ahoy!” came back in reply, clearly 
and distinctly. There was no longer any doubt. 
Suecor was indeed at hand. And at that thought 
how each bosom thrilled ! 

They now strained their eyes through the gloom 
in the direction whence the hail proceeded. The 
practiced sight of the captain was the first to detect 
the approaching aid—it was a stout but buoyant boat, 
urged through the water by practiced hands. 

** God be praised,” he said, ‘‘a life-boat is coming 
tous. See—see!” 

The father raised himself up to his full height, and 
with his dim eyes at length beheld the joyful mes- 
senger. . 

‘* You are saved, my darling,” he said, almost 
frantically embracing his daughter—‘ rejoice with 
us, Mrs. Montague. Oh! my child, my child’”—and 
he burst into a passion of tears. Mary and her com- 
panion were too full of thankful emotions, too much 
overpowered by the reaction of their nerves, to 
speak. 

The boat in sight was that of Trevor and his gal- 
lant companions, as the reader has already divined. 
As soon as he approached near enough to.be heard 
distinctly, he spoke words of cheer, and gave orders 
for the passengers as to the manner in which they 





might be taken off. This was no easy matter. But, 
at length, availing himself of a momentary lull, the 
life-boat was approached near enough to allow the 
females to be transferred to her: the captain and 
Mr, Palmer, seizing a rope thrown from the boat, 
leaped into the water and were thus drawn on 
board. 

What was the astonishment and gratitude of Tre- 
vor’s friend when he found that it was his own 
parent and sister they had thus rescued from a 
watery grave. He trembled like a child; while his 
heart smote him with the thought that but for Trevor 
he would have remained idly in the inn. 

With difficulty the life-boat reached the shore 
again; no craft less buoyant could have survived 
that night: but it seemed as if the protecting hand of 
Providence rewarded her gallant crew for their 
heroic exertions, by bringing them, with their 
precious freight, in safety to the land. 

The next day dawned fair and smiling. The sky 
had cleared off, and the sun shone merrily. Birds 
were glancing to and fro, dipping their white wings 
in the surf, and then shooting to the sky, where 
they went screaming down the wind. The sea, 
however, was still in wild commotion. The first 
look of Trevor, as he left the inn, was turned in 
the direction of the Deadman’s Shoal. The suf 
broke fiercely there, flinging its spray far up 
toward the sky; but no vestige of the wreck was 
visible. Had it not been for the still enormous 
billows that rolled thundering in upon the strand, 
and the fragments of the wreck strewn everywhere 
along the beach, the events of the last night would 
have seemed to him like a dream. 

‘How shall we ever sufficiently repay you?” 
said his fellow traveler, approaching him. ‘‘I have 
been looking for you these ten minutes, as father 
and Mary desire to express their thanks to you.” 

Love, says the old adage, often springs from grati- 
tude; and it must have been so in this case, for, 
before a twelvemonth had passed, the newspapers 
announced the marriage of Frederick Trevor, Esq., 
to Mary, only daughter and co-heir of the Hon. 
Edward Palmer. The many endearing qualities of 
the bride, without her wealth or beauty, accounted 
to Trevor’s friends for her taking captive his 
heart. 





SONG. : 





BY SEPTIMUS WINNER. 


Tue scenes of many days may fade, 
Their forms may pass away, 

But should the vows of Friendship made 
By thee sink to deeay, 

I ask when lonely hours present 
The past once dear to thee, 

Thou wouldst but give thy spirit vent 
To rest one thought on me. 





While ling’ring through this weary life, 
If thou shouldst feel undone, 
Remember, in the worldly strife, 
To love thee there is one; 
And if afar from home to rove 
Should be thy drear decree, 
Think on the friends whom thou didst love, 
And then remember me, 
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THE COUSINS. 


OR WHO WOULD BE A GENIUS? 





BY MRS. ANGELINE E. ALEXANDER. 





“ Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all.’’ 


On a bright and beautiful morning in the summer 
two females were seated in an apartment, which 
was evidently devotedto study. The dark mahogany 
bookease on one side of the mantel-piece was exactly 
matched by the one that filled the other recess, and 
the beautiful writing table of rosewood had its coun- 
terpart on the opposite side of the room, while near 
each window stood a curiously wrought tablet, con- 
taining a little pallet and some implements of draw- 
ing, all combining to show that the room was 
intended for the accommodation of two persons. At 
the same time the refinement and taste displayed in 
the selection of the furniture and the adornments of 
the apartment, evinced the arranger to be influenced 
by afiection and delicacy of feeling. The oceupants 
of the room presented a striking contrast. One was 
seated at a study table, deeply absorbed in the volume 
whose open pages lay spread out before her, while 
even in the quiet repose of her manner there. was a 
native dignity that could not fail to inspire’ respect. 
The other had drawn an embroidered sofetten toward 
the open window, and partly reclining upon it, she 
by turns played with her long ringlets, or read the 
book which she held in her hand, occasionally steal- 
ing a mischievous glance at her companion. At 
length she slightly raised herself, and for a moment 
poised the open book in her outstretched hand, then 
suddenly closed it with great force, which caused so 
loud a report that the other lady lifted her eyes in 
amazement from the page she was studying. 

‘‘T congratulate myself, Cousin Fanny,” exclaimed 
the laughing girl, as she resumed her reclining pos- 
ture, “‘on being able to arrest your attention. Do 
close up that musty old tome, over which you have 
been poring these two hours, and talk a little non- 
sense with me by way of relief.” 

‘Two hours is but a short time to spend amid the 
seauties of Sophocles,” replied the fair student, as 
she quietly closed the volume, and rested her large, 
intelligent eyes upon the first speaker. 

‘Pooh, pooh, had you been weeping over the 
loves of Petrarch and Laura, or even Paul and Vir- 
ginia, ] could have forgiven you, and lent you the 
assistance of my tears; but these dry old Greek 
poets and historians I cannot endure. You are smil- 
ing at me, and I doubt not pity from your heart my 
lack of genius and want of soul. Craving your 
pardon, most learned coz, I do not believe that Greek 
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and Latin were ever meant for woman’s study. 
Leave them, with those abstract principles that require 
unwearied research, to the strong minds of the male 
part of creation.” 

‘“‘ Then my Cousin Kate admits the vile aspersion 
on our sex, that we, that is womankind, are an 
inferior order of beings to man.” 

‘* Your Cousin Kate admits no such thing. I be- 
lieve that in the depth and energy of intellect man 
surpasses woman. Woman’s empire is the affec- 
tions. It is her ready imagination, the quickness and 
delicacy of her perceptions, and the sincerity and 
constancy of her love, that place her by the side of 
man and make her a fit companion for him.” 

**] do not suppose that woman was intended— 


. . . §To guide the storm of war, 

To rule the state, or thunder at the bar.’ 
But I dare not accuse Nature of partiality in shower- 
ing her favors upon-part of her creation while she 
left the other deficient; therefore I am fully persuaded 
that woman’s mind, when cultivated to the same 
extent, is as strong and vigorous, and as able to 
receive or produce grasping and comprehensive 
ideas, as man’s; and when necessity demands she is 
just as capable of governing herself and others. 
Look at Elizabeth of Englayd, who for a series of 
years, controlled the affairs of that powerful king- 
dom, with wisdom and prudence, that won the hearts 
of her subjects, and the admiration of all Europe and 
succeeding generations.” 

‘*] beg you will not mention old Queen Bess as a 
specimen of female perfection. She was doubtless 
a wise sovereign, and for that her masculine cha- 
racter was well calculated. The only thing womanly 
about her was her vanity. I confess that my sym- 
pathies are with her beautiful but unfortunate victim, 
Mary of Scotland, notwithstanding her numerous 
faults, rather than with the cold perfidiousness of 
Elizabeth. Neither do I think that great intellectual 
attainments are calculated to make a woman happier, 
A woman possessing a powerful and well cultivated 
mind, would be apt to foster a passion that should 
never live in woman’s breast—ambition. I conceive, 
this to be the cause of the unhappy domestic relations 
in which you so often find illustrious women plunged. 
Confident of their intellectual powers, and depend- 
ing on their own resources, they feel themselves to 
be their husband’s equal in intelligence, and con- 
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sequently lose that sense of dependence on his 
superior wisdom that constitutes the pride and hap- 
piness of the wife.” ; 

‘‘T cannot agree with you, Kate, for a woman of 
the mind you have described would scorn to assimi- 
late herself but with a spirit that would share her 
enthusiasm, and respond to the high impulses and 
noble aspirations of her soul. She soars above the 
petty feelings of ambition and jezlousy, and her 
genius seeks only sympathy from his.” __ 

*¢ And if she does not find such a spirit,’’ urged the 
mischievous Kate, ‘‘ what then ?” 

‘‘She has the courage to become—an old maid,” 
replied Fanny, laughing. 

‘¢ Which she will most certainly be—for a man of 
genius rarely chooses for the companion of his life a 
woman of great mental endowments. He needs a 
gentle and dependent being, devoted entirely to him- 
self, and who is conscious of and happy in his pre- 
eminence. Intellectual superiority lessens a woman’s 
chance in marriage, though it makes an incompara- 
ble old maid.” 

‘¢ Your head seems so full of matrimonial schemes, 
Kate, that I think we had better postpone the dis- 
cussion of graver subjects for the present.” 

‘¢ You are severe, coz,’’ replied the blushing Kate, 
‘‘T was not aware that I said so much about matri- 
mony in particular. However,” she continued in 
her usual gay tone, ‘‘ it seems to come so natural 
that you must excuse me. Certain I am that my 
literary attainments will not prove a serious obstacle 
to my settlement in life.” 

‘‘ According to your theory, Kate, you would 
degrade woman to the abject servitude of ancient 
days, or to the cruel and unjust disparagement which 
at present exists among Eastern nations with regard 
to her.” 

“‘ After all, Fanny, I am very much inclined to 
doubt whether our Eastern sisters deserve or thank 
us for our pity. I confess I do not see any thing so 
very dreadful in having.a fine palace to dwell in, and 
some one to love and pet you forever. They are as 
happy as my sweet Canary, who I am confident 
would not exchange situations with a bird of the 
brightest plume and loftiest flight.” 

‘* For shame, cousin, to speak so lightly upon a 
subject of such importance. Think of the condition 
of woman at the East. Her birth is considered a 
misfortune, and to atone for this, she is shut up ina 
prison-house, where it is a matter of danger even to 
look upon her. At the convenience of parents, 
without any regard to her taste or affections, she is 
disposed of to her future lord and tyrant, whom she 
has never before seen, and now seeing, despises, to 
occupy the second or third place in his affections. 
Her mind is a wild waste, overrun by her naturally 

acute sensibilities and romantic imagination. She 
fears no God. She knows not that she has a soul to 
save. She lives only for the present. Under such 
circumstances, who can wonder, though many may 
condemn, that yielding to the dictates of her woman’s 
heart, she listens to the impassioned words of a 
daring one who has risked his life to obtain but a 





sight of her. You know her fate—the dagger of her 
lord’s officers, or the dark river that flows by his 
palace, satisfies him, and she sinks to death for- 
ever.” 

‘*Not a very agreeable prospect, certainly, but 
these Blue Beard notions are going out of fashion, 
and if the Eastern woman loves her husband her lot 
is far from being an unhappy one. Accustomed 
from her birth to imprisonment, she never pines at 
its restraint, and dreams not of what would seem to 
her the wild liberty that we enjoy. In her calm 
seclusion the strife of life’s storms comes softened and 
almost hushed. She has never known the disin- 
terested affection of the ball-room belle, and the 
purity of heart to be met with in fashionable life. 
She warbles her untaught songs, braids her beautiful 
hair, and decks her lovely form, to please one alone, 
and if she is so fortunate as to possess his love, her 
happiness is complete.” 

‘“T am perfectly astonished, Kate, to hear an 
enlightened girl of the nineteenth century talk as you 
do, and were I not persuaded that you do it merely 
for the sake of argument, I should—”’ 

‘*Deem it your duty to acquaint papa with my 
strange ideas, and compel me to study Sophocles as 
a punishment and means of reformation. But seri- 
ously, cousin, Iam more than half in earnest respect- 
ing what I have said. I care not with how much of 
intellectual power, fire and originality of genius and 
strength of principle you invest man. We look 
for it there, and turn away disappointed when we 
find it not. Light and trifling as you may think me, 
Fanny, my heart whispers that it could never yield 
its homage, but to one possessing a mind essentially 
masculine, whose decided and energetic character, 
‘lofty sentiments, and superior mental faculties, would 
gain an ascendancy over the understanding as well 
as the feelings. Let there be nothing effeminate in 
him; in his lightest and most playful thoughts I 
would have manly dignity and self-respect. As for 
the affections of such a heart, they would be deep and 
enduring, yet mingled with a delicacy and tenderness 
that would charm, at the same time that it exalted, 
the object of his love. I suppose you are ready to 
wonder what all this has to do with learned ladies— 
well, I’ll tell you. I have drawn a portrait of the 
man I could respect and admire, I dare not say more 
lest you laugh at me, and now we want a reverse of 
the picture to complete the representation. Where 
can we find it if not in woman? It is a relief after 
contemplating the deep rushing stream of man’s 
powerful intellect, to tura to the soothing murmurs 
and bright wavelets *of woman’s fancy. Then let 
her forbear to rush into the arena of competition for 
greatness or literary fame, and be content to diffuse 
her influence in the unobtrusive yet certain manner 
which Heaven has ordained. To a man of sense 
there can be nothing more ridiculous or disgusting 
than a pedantic blue stocking.” 

‘‘ Or, to a woman of sense either,”’ replied Fanny, 
smiling. ‘‘A woman of truly great mind is far re- 
moved from the conceited pretender to learning. 
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to benefit her fellow-beings ; therefore she thoroughly 
investigates the subjects to which her attention is 
drawn, in order to find the truth, and when her 
opinions are formed, and occasion requires it, she 
declares them freely and decidedly, without any 
effort to conceal or display her acquirements. This 
I believe to be the part that woman’s Creator intended 
she should act. I know my little cousin will differ 
from me. She thinks woman was created for a 
gentle and loving minister to man’s happiness. A 
very pretty idea, and sounds well in romance and 
poetry, but I very much doubt its adequacy to make 
one content amid the tame and sober realities of 
every-day life. A few more summers over that 
golden haired head of thine will curb its wild fancies. 
In the mean time I fervently hope that my Kate may 
be kept from lavishing the rich stores of her affec- 
tions upon one who will not appreciate the treasure, 
as full well do I know that her fond and sensitive 
heart could not survive.so rude an awakening from 
its dream of felicity.” 

‘« Cousin, dearest cousin,’’ exclaimed the impulsive 
Kate, as she threw herself into Fanny’s arms— 
‘‘ were I but half as good as you, I might hope to be 
useful, but the foolish and romantic notions in which 
I indulge, will, I fear, spoil me. Oh cousin! teach 
me how I may be like you.” 

Fanny gazed upon the sweet face that lay upon 
her bosom, over which the tears of pure affection 
were stealing down, and lifting her heart to heaven, 
prayed that the loving spirit of her cousin might be 
consecrated to the God who formed it—the guarantee 
of usefulness to others and happiness to herself. 

Upon the death of her parents, which happened 
when she was a child, Fanny Woodville was adopted 
by her maternal uncle, and by him cherished and 
educated as was his only child—the lively Kate. 
Brought up together from infancy, and receiving the 
same attentions from the parents, the girls loved 
each other with the tenderness of sisters. Mr. 
Byington had acquired a handsome property by the 
practice of law in a beautiful village of New York, 
where he resided. Being a man of talents and much 
devoted to literature, he determined that no expense 
or pains should be spared in the education of his 
daughter and niece, and all the advantages to be 
derived from the classic wisdom of the past, and the 
more graceful and accomplished learning of the 
present time, should be bestowed upon them, in 
order to make them intellectual women. Fanny 
Woodville fully realized the hopes of her uncle, and 
proud was he to exhibit her sound reasonings, glow- 
ing sentiments, and cultivated taste—the results of 
an education which he had personally superintended. 
But the wayward Kate fell far below Mr. Byington’s 
expectations. She was not the right kind of material 
out of which to form a genius. She understood 
French and Italian well, because they suited her 
taste, but by dint of tears and smiles freely bestowed 
upon her father, she had managed to keep Greek 
and Latin at bay. One would have expected as 
Soon to hear the tall and dignified Fanny Woodville 
talk folly, as the pretty little Kate Byington discourse 








upon wisdom. Many thought Kate a wild reckless 
being who never had a serious thought, but in this 
they were mistaken. She had a heart full of the 
tender and beautiful in nature; but Kate was the 
creature of impulse ; as she felt at the moment, so 
she spoke and acted, without thinking what effect it 
might produce upon others ; consequently she was 
frequently misjudged, and very few really under- 
stood her except her cousin. Fanny, on the con- 
trary, never betrayed her feelings. Whatever she 
felt or thought was locked up in her heart, and she 
kept the key of it. Fanny Woodville possessed 
uncommon mental abilities, which had been highly 
cultivated, but these by no means lessened the 
feminine delicacy of her character. She had always 
been a kind and affectionate girl, and the few faults 
she had were generous ones. But even these were 
being corrected, for Fanny had learned to love, and 
was unconsciously moulding herself to the taste and 
opinions of him, whom her affections had enshrined 
in the temple of her heart, and before whose image 
she bowed down as reverently as ever Pagan maiden 
worshiped at the altar of her idol god. 

Francis Staunton was the son of a wealthy neigh- 
bor, and during the childhood of the girls had been 
their playmate and champion. After an uncommonly 
protracted college term, he had spent several years 
in traveling; sometimes along the inland seas and 
over the mountainous districts of his own country, 
or amid the orange groves and spicy breezes of the 
West Indies and South America. Thus had time 
flown on, so that upon his settlement at home, he 
was as much astonished to find that the sedate 
Fanny Woodville and the prattling Kate Byington 
had grown to be women, as-:were they to discover 
the boyish companion of former days, in the perfect 
gentleman and ripe scholar, who was presented to 
them as Mr. Francis Staunton. Frank, for so Kate 
persisted in calling him after the first embarrassment 
wore off, soon became an intimate and welcome 
visiter at Mr. Byington’s. His genius was of a high 
order, the leading features of his mind being strength 
and vigor. To these were added rare poetical 
abilities, which study and travel had greatly enrich- 
ed. His conversational powers, naturally good, 
had been much improved by his acquaintance with 
society, and for this he was particularly acceptable 
to Mr. Byington. Hour after hour passed in intel- 
lectual enjoyment, while some favorite topic was 
discussed with spirited animation by Mr. Byington, 
Frank and Fanny, enlivened with an occasional 
naive remark from Kate. All this time there was 
weaving round Fanny’s heart a web of delicate 
texture, but so inflexible and intricate in its meshes, 
that the arrow of death alone could free from its 
entanglement. The high toned character and far 
reaching thought of Francis Staunton, gave to him 
such superiority over the common order of men, 
that a feeling of reverence mingled with her love, 
and she felt that in yielding her judgment to his there 
would be no sacrifice of her independence. 

With what different feelings did Staunton regard 
her! He thought her the most talented woman with 
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whom he had ever met—delighted in her conversa- 
tion—and was astonished at the sound arguments 
and correct inferences which she drew from the 
various subjects that engrossed their attention. He 
admired and respected her, but that was all; for a 
mind like his could not relish the idea of female 
dictation, which he felt confident might be expected 
from such a woman as Fanny Woodville. _ It was 
the lively, thoughtless Kate that convinced him 
there were other things in the world worthy of 
attention beside Syric characters and Grecian an- 
tiquities, for Frauk had discovered a fact that most 
other people seemed not to be aware of—namely, 
that Kate possessed a heart,.and a feeling one 
too—still he was obliged to confess that it was 
an odd sort of heart—very different from his own, 
(which only enhanced its value,) and assumed such 
various phases, that, had it not been upon one or 
two occasions its pulsations were so audible as not 
to be mistaken, he would certainly have persuaded 
himself that it was a kind of counterfeit heart. 
However, he thought it worth studying, and accord- 
ingly applied himself thereto with silent diligence. 
Kate’s deference to his opinions was sweet flattery, 
and her trusting and dependent disposition called 
forth the deep tenderness of his soul. He would 
stand at the piano enraptured, while her fairy fingers 
ran over its keys, or her sweet voice sang the verses 
he had composed for her. But, after all, Ite could not 
understand Kate Byington. He loved her, but he 
was confident that she entertained for him no 
warmer feeling than friendship. It is true she sang 
his poetry, and admired his sketches, but it was 
evident that mere politeness influenced her; she 
would as soon have sung any one else’s poetry, or 
admired another’s sketches as his. Everybody said 
she was gay and inconsiderate—Frank was at times 
half inclined to believe it, and felt afraid to trust the 
happiness of a lifetime with one who was appa- 
rently so thoughtless. Piqued with Kate for remain- 
ing so indifferent to his attentions—chagrined with 
himself for falling in love so easily—and still more 
provoked at not being able to fall out of love with 
the same facility—he suddenly determined to settle 
the matter for the present by a visit to Europe, 
hoping that a few years would convert Kate into a 
thoughtful woman. Acting upon the resolution, he 
made immediate preparation and sailed. Not long 
after his departure Mr. Byington received the sad 
intelligence that the bank in which the whole of his 
property was invested had failed, and that the loss 
of the stockholders would be total. Mr. Byington 
saw the fortune which the hard labor of his mind, 
together with years of industry and economy, had 
secured to him, swept away in a moment, and 
buried amid the ruins of a moneyed wreck. He was 
advanced in years, and felt unable to commence 
anew the toils of life, therefore poverty was the 
inevitable fate of his family. His distress of mind 
brought on a state of nervous excitement and a 
high fever, which in a short time terminated his life. 
Here was distress. A family cherished in the lap 
of luxury suddenly reduced to indigence. The un- 


broken quiet of the sodded grave lay upon its head 
and protector, leaving his heart-stricken companion 
inconsolable, and the child of their love sunk in the 
depths of disconsolateness. The ardent tempera- 
ment of Kate had received a shock so sudden and 
violent, that for atime it seemed to deprive her of 
vitality, and when she somewhat recovered from 
the terrible blow, it was to settle down in a kind of 
despairing grief, that rendered her utterly incapable 
of action. It was now that the true beauty of 
Fanny’s character shone forth. Her anguish was 
heartfelt but restrained. She felt that upon her alone 
hung the dependence of the family, hence the ne- 
cessity there was for her collectedness and fortitude. 
She spoke words of consolation to her afflicted aunt, 
and though she could do little else than pray for her 
cousin, she failed not to use this means. . Her plans 
were soon formed, and, being approved of by Mrs. 
Byington, were at once executed. After the settle- 
ment of the estate the fragments of the property 
were gathered, and, by the advice of a few in- 
fluential friends in the city of New York, they re- 
moved thither, and Fanny opened a seminary for 
the instruction of young ladies, for which her kind 
heart and highly finished education so well qualified 
her. It was a new sphere of life to Fanny, but, as 
might be expected from one whose mind had been 
disciplined as was hers, she soon learned to fill it 
with propriety and judgment, and enjoyed the sweet 
satisfaction of rendering comparatively happy those 
who were dear to her as life itself. Had Fanny 
Woodville forgotten her lover? Oh no, After the 
toils of the day were over, and she had retired to 
her own apartment, the womanly part of her nature 
would rise up, and assert its prerogative with argu- 
ments which Fanny found it impossible to withstand, 
then would she give loose rein to imagination, pic- 
turing the time when de would return, and all her 
trials be forgotten in his approval of the course she 
hadtaken. The unremitting exertions of Fanny at 
length aroused Kate from the lethargy which had 
fallen upon her, and, at her earnest request, Fanny 
consented to admit her as an assistant. Fanny in- 
wardly rejoiced at the change in her cousin, know- 
ing, as she did, that activity and a desire to be useful 
were the surest means to lighten her sad heart, and 
win her back to cheerfulness. The graceful accom- 
plishments, in which Kate so excelled, and her aflec- 
tionate manner, soon made her a general favorite. 
Besides, Kate Byington was a changed girl. Afilic- 
tion had corrected the faults that prosperity only 
fostered, and when she returned to society it was 
with the gentleness of sa subdued child who was 
conscious of its errors and anxious to amend them. 


Three years had elapsed since the establishment of 


the school, and in the mean time pressing invitations 
had been received by the girls to visit their native 
village. 

Fanny, ever unmindful of herself, and thinking 
only of the comfort of others, insisted that Kate 
should go. The close confinement was evidently 
injuring her health, and Kate, feeling it was her duty 





to use some means for its restoration, yielded to the 
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solicitations of her mother and cousin, and soon 
found herself amid the familiar scenes of her early 
life. The day after her arrival, Kate strolled along 
to a little skirt of woods in which she had so often 
played when a child, and seated herself upon a fallen 
tree. Directly before her was the old homestead, 
through whose halls her merry laugh had so often 
resounded. To her right lay the village grave-yard, 
and she could distinctly see the waving of the young 
cypress which she had planted over her father’s 
grave. It was autumn. The withered leaves were 
rustling around her with a low melancholy sound. 
As the decline of the year had tinged with sadness 
the face of Nature, so Kate felt had the early frost 
of sorrow desolated her spirit, and consigned its 
bright hopes to premature decay. Her heart was 
full almost to bursting, and covering her face with 
her hands she wept long and uncontrolably. When 
she again raised her head there was one standing 
by her side whose features were too’well known to 
be mistaken. 

“Frank Staunton!” exclaimed the astonished 
girl; and Frank Staunton it must have been, for 
surely none other than such a young, old-privileged 
friend would have seated himself beside her and 
pressed his lips upon the small white hand that lay 
passively in his. The history of the past three 
years was soon recounted. The letter that was in- 
tended to inform him of the misfortunes of the 
Byington family never reached him, and, with the 
exception of the painful intelligence of his father’s 
death, which occurred soon after he left, he had 
received no communication from his home until he 
arrived at Boston. He there, for the first time, 
learned the sad changes that had taken place, and 
hastened on in order to discover the abode of those 
he best loved. Upon leaving the house of Kate’s 
friends he traced her steps to where he had found 
her. 

‘“‘ And now, dearest Kate,” said he, after he had 
finished his narrative and told the’story of his love, 
‘will you confer upon me the privilege of becoming 
your protector ?”’ 

It is not necessary to record Kate’s answer. If 
the reader be a lady, she will easily imagine it. If 
a gentleman, the effect would be greatly heightened 
by listening to it from sweet vermilion lips, or 
reading it in the depths of soft violet orbs, and, 
what would appear very silly if written out on 
paper, would, under the aforementioned circum- 
stances, produce a very lasting and decidedly favor- 
able impression. 

A few days after Kate Byington arrived in New 
York accompanied by Mr. Staunton. She found her 
cousin in her own room, and throwing her arms 
about her neck fondly returned her tender caress. 

‘He loves me, Fanny,” said she, laying her head 
upon her cousin’s shoulder. ‘‘ Is it not strange that 
I should have been so mistaken? I always thought 
that he loved you, and was half provoked with you, 
because I knew how little you cared for him. We 
are to be married immediately, and you, Fanny 


dear, ace to be my bridemaid.” 
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** Of whom are you speaking ?” inquired Fanny. 

“Why, Frank Staunton—but come down, he is 
in the parlor waiting to see you. What makes you 
tremble so? Are you ill, dearest cousin ?” she said 
earnestly, as her eyes glanced on Fanny’s pale 
face. ‘What can I do for you? Thoughtless 
creature that Iam, I have left you too long to toil 
alone, and care and fatigue have impaired your 
health.” 

‘* No, no—I feel better now,’ replied Fanny, in 
a low, faint tone. ‘‘ Go down, and I will soon follow 
you.” 

Kate obeyed, and Fanny Woodville was left to 
bear her grief alone. The heart’s trial! Who hath 
not known it? When the cherished bliss of years 
is suddenly changed to the keenest anguish—when 
the light of existence seems blotted out, and life 
robbed of all that gave it value—when hope, that 
heavenly consoler, ceases to whisper of brighter 
days, and cold despair creeps closer and closer 
round the heart. The transition from tranquil 
happiness to the deepest wo. Alas! who can 
tell it? 

Fanny’s heart was pierced, but her strong spirit 
obtained the mastery. The veil was lifted from 
her eyes, and she saw upon what a groundless 
foundation she had built her hopes of happiness. 
She called to mind Staunton’s attentions to her 
cousin, and wondered that she never before under- 
stood their import. She felt that she had been 
cherishing a love so engrossing in its nature, that 
it was fast alluring her from her Creator, but now 
the spell was broken, and naught on earth would 
again call forth the tenderness‘of her heart. She 
knew that her destiny was fixed, and kneeling be- 
fore her Maker besought grace to support her, and 
it was granted. 

Fanny Woodville stood beside her cousin and 
listened as the man she loved pronounced the vows 
that bound him forever to another, yet she was calm 
and composed; none supposed that she had ever 
thought of him but as a friend. 

Mr. Staunton had purchased the family mansion 
of the Byingtons, and caused it to be repaired and 
elegantly furnished for their reception. Kate used 
every art of affection to induce her cousin to live 
with them, and warmly was she seconded by her 
husband’s cordial invitations. Fanny affectionately 
but firmly declined their entreaties, preferring, as 
she said, to pursue the course of life she had chosen. 
No doubt her experience had taught her the truth, if 
indeed she had not derived it from a higher source, 
that, in the present infirm condition of human virtue, 
it is always safest and best not voluntarily to ‘‘ enter 
into temptation.” 

‘* Dearest Fanny,’’ whispered the blushing bride, 
as she lingered on her cousin’s bosom in bidding her 
adieu, ‘‘ what would have become of us in those 
dark days of our adversity but for your Greek and 
Latin? And, as for Pacha love, I have done with 
that forever, for if I thought Frank’s affection for 
me were divided with mortal creature, I should be 
as miserable as I am now happy.” 
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THE DEATH-DIRGE. 


A LEGEND OF HAMBURG. 





BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Tue lengthening forest-shadow threw 
Its gloom upon the wave below, 
While deeper still the twilight grew, 
And veiled the sunset’s purple glow. 
Night on the tide came down afar, 
With tempests lurking in her train; 
The crested swells gave back no star, 
But darkly burst and sank again. 


The lovers lingered by the shore, © 
Yet neither dared to break the spell : 
Young, full of life—to meet no more !— 
What lip could utter first “‘ Farewell !” 
How, when their memories wandered back 
Along the Past’s love-lighted track, 
And fondly lingered on the hours 
When Time’s gray brow was hid in flowers, 
Could either dare to turn the gaze 
Amid the fearful gloom before? s 
Where bliss, that rose on earlier days, 
Beamed on the blighted soul no more! 


His face was pale—yet darkly glowed 
An eye with mastered anguish wild ; 
Alone, his heart had overflowed, 
As with the weakness of a child; 
But she, who needed strength, was there, 
With her blue eye and golden hair, 
Hiding the tears upon his heart, 
Her soul’s deep suffering made to start. 


Here, where the trysting vows were made, 
A sterner fate the parting bade. 

Oh ! sweet, by starlight, fell each word, 
Alone by them and angels heard ! 

Yet now, her sire, with haughty scorn, 
Called the young hunter lowly born, 
Showed her the proffered hand of pride 
And bade her crush all love beside! 


Thus lightly speak they, o’er whose heart 
That lamp of heaven hath never shone ; 

Who quench its beamings as they start, 
Till pride in darkness reigns alore! 

They rend the links of that bright chain 
That binds us toa happier sphere, 

Nor think the true are blessed again, 
Though roam their spirits darkened here ! 


Low, moaning murmurs filled the air, 
While thus they lingered, hand in hand ; 
The waves, o’er-fired with reddening glare, 

Broke sullenly along the strand. 
And darker, o’er the drear, wild sky, 
The heavy clouds rolled muttering by, 
And stiller grew that breathless hour 
That ushers in the tempest’s power. 








‘¢ Go not, beloved !” the hunter cried: 
‘* See’st not how madly foams the tide? 
See’st not, afar, the tempest’s light? 

No bark can stem the wave to-night !”’ 


“ The victim here has tarried long— 
They wait to sing the bridal strain, 
And though the blast be loud and strong 
The boat must o’er the stream again! 
Why should I fear the wind and wave, 
Doomed to a dreary living grave ? 
Why should this heart, whose hope is past, 
Feel dread, the stormy gloom to dare? 
No, let the storm come wild and fast— 
It cannot chase away Despair !” 


‘¢ But see! the winds begin to rave; 
The birds fly shrieking o’er the wave 
And dimly through the night stream o’er 
The lights on Hamburg’s distant shore!” 


** Cease, Ernest, cease! ‘This bitter hour 
Gives to my soul delirious power. 

Oh God! were I an humble maid, 

Born to the cot and forest shade, 

How might the love, so blighted now, 
Glow like a blessing on my brow! 

How would I chide the morning gray 


- That called thee to the chase away ; 


And send, to greet thy homeward track, 
In song, thy bugle’s echo back! 
I dream—farewell !—I must away ! 
Yes, though the waves should cast their spray 
Around me—shroud and bridal veil— 
And the last sigh for bliss denied 
Mix with the roaring of the gale, 
*T were better than to be a bride 
Whose heart must loathe the promise spoken— 
For all but one dear memory broken !”? 


One last, one passionate embrace, 
As to a dying one, she gave; 
And starting wildly from the place, 
Pushed out her skiff upon the wave. 
One grasp upon the slender oar 
Propelled it quivering from the shore. 
** Come back !”? the frantic hunter cried, 
And rushed into the foayning tide. 
With strained eyes, through the murky air, 
He saw the tempest toss her hair, 
He saw the waving of her hand, 
And back was hurled upon the strand. 


The loosed winds coursed, with pinion strong, 
The broad and rapid Elbe along. 

The angry night together rolled 

Her stormy mantle, fold on fold, 

And with a thunder-voice strode by ; 

While the red lightning of her eye 
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Flashed like a demon’s glance of mirth 
Far o’er the wide and storm-swept earth ! 


Upon his pale brow beat the rain, 

The wind rushed howling by his side— 
They roared and beat and swept in vain; 

He gazed unceasing o’er the tide— 
Saw in each distant crest her hand— 

Her floating tresses in the spray, 
And, like a statue, on the strand 

Stood till the storm had died away. 

z 


po 


The Elbe, in morning’s trembling beam, 
Rolls glancing on his way ; 

A rosy blush steals o’er the stream, 
To meet the kiss of day. 

All glittering in the joyous light 
The summer forests stand, 

And, wheeling on their pinions bright, 
The swallows skim the strand ; 

A fresher, purer, deeper blue 
Is in the cloudless sky, 

While waking joy’s warm pulse anew 
The morning wind goes by ! 

In every heart, by hall or hearth, 
Bliss, with the dawning stole— 

There ’s sunshine o’er the laughing earth 
And sunshine in the soul! 


What bears the Elbe upon his breast, 
Slow heaying to and fro, 
Like sea-birds on the wave at rest, 
Their shadows calm below ? 
What glows amid the spray like gold, 
As comes the swell to land? 
What means that snowy garment’s fold ? 
And, ha! a woman’s hand! 
Yes, with her fair curls round her head, 
And blue eyes closed, came on the dead ! 
Her white breast through the water shone 
Like foam the curling wave has thrown, 
And one sweet flower the forest bore 
Bloomed o’er the heart that beat no more! 


*T was thus they found her on the strand, 
By the ebbed wave left gently there; 
On the still bosom lay the hand 
And the cold foam-wreath on the hair. 
They wept above the early doom 
That struck with blight her beauty’s flower, 
Nor thought thetr hands had dug her tomb 
And darkened o’er her dying hour. 


Yet, had she dared the storm-vexed wave 
To seek, in wild despair, her grave, 
Or had the tempest whirled her bark 
With curbless power through billows dark, 
Till, yielding to its gathered might, 

Their cold arms closed her form above, 
And but the empty ear of night 

Heard the last sigh she gave to love ? 
They knew not; but her corpse denied 

A rest in consecrated ground— 
To slumber by her mother’s side, 

With the loved mates of childhood round! 
On the bleak shore they raised the sand, 

And made her there a lonely grave, 
While a low requiem, on the strand, 

Was murmured by the sorrowing wave. 








From the near forest’s deepening gloom— 
The same that heard their trysting vow— 
The hunter watcher them fill the tomb, 
And tread ine turf above her brow. 
And with the air and sunshine prest 
Out from that chill and silent breast, 
Died in his heart the spirit’s flame ; 
His life, henceforth, was but a name— 
An ashy brand, whose fire has fled— 
A frame, whose soul has joined the dead ! 
First, when the menials’ task was o’er, 
He sought alone the sacred shore ; 
And standing by that mournful mound, 
His grief burst forth, too deep to tame ; 
He kneeled upon the trodden ground, 
And called aloud her cherished name, 
And the strong heart of manhood shed 
The first warm dew above the dead! 


As on the Elbe’s transparent breast 
The glow of sunset died away, 
And palely lingered in the west 
The footsteps of retiring day— 
A low, sweet tone came floating o’er 
The golden stream to Hamburg’s shore. 


*T was sad and faint, as if the light 

That lay so fondly o’er the scene, 
And paler grew, as angry night 

Looked from the east with scowling mie, 
In air-born music breathed farewell 

To shores whose beauty cheered her long— 
That now, as pealed the twilight bell, 

Day too sighed out his last in song ! 


Yet louder rose the wailing strain, 
On the cool night-wind born again. 
Now with a wild and lofty clang, 
Like a triumphal peal it rang; 
Now with a slow and sobbing tone, 
As from a heart that breaks alone, 
And in its deep, yet sweet despair, 
Thrilled like a spirit-voice the air. 
Thus, till the stars came out above, 
And quenched the fading fires of day, 
He poured the dirge of buried love, 
In wild lamentings, o’er her clay! 


The fisher oft, in morning gray, 

Saw from the tomb a phantom glide, 
That, stealing from his look away, 

Shot in its light skiff o’er the tide ; 
But as he came, when day’s broad beam 
Lay like a glory on the stream, 
And pitying sideward glances gave 
In gliding past the maiden’s grave, 
He saw fresh wreaths of blossoms strewn 
Around the shapeless burial-stone. 


Still at the starry vesper-hour 
The hunter sat beside the tomb, 
And blew the strain, with sorrow’s power, 
Till all around was wrapped in gloom. 
Each night the bugle’s mellow sound 
Swept wailing through the woods about, 
And in the twilight’s calm profound, 
And ’mid the rush of storms, rang out! 
A music-vigil, fondly kept, 
Whilefight her dews of pity wept! 
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Gray Winter, giant of the North, 
Came from his snowy cavern forth ; 
The laughing Spring, with silver wazid, 
Loosed from the earth his icy band, 
And waxed and waned the harvest moon— 
Still nightly rose that mournful tune. 
It seemed as if her spirit spoke 
Through the dim stillness of the hour, 
So gently o’er his sorrow broke 
The soothing of a holier power. 
He almost deemed, at times, to hear 
The rushing of a passing wing, 
Or, mingling with his requiem clear, 
The trembling of a seraph-string ! 
And when the past before him came, 
And the dead hopes of former years 
Filled the still heart again with flame, 
And the dark eye with blinding tears— 
Was ’t fancy that a blue eye made 
The twilight radiant with its ray ? 
That on his brow a hand was laid, 
Bidding his sorrow melt away ? 


He shunned the joyous glare of day, 

And to the forest’s shadow hied, 
Till down the west it sank away, 

And sunset’s hour of glory died. 
Pale-browed and wan, he lived alone 

To breathe that dirge beside her grave— 
To send its wild, lamenting tone, 

Blent with the night-wind, o’er the wave! 


Like some vast temple’s marble floor, 
Lay bound in ice the Elbe’s broad wave ; 
The hunter stole at evening o’er, 
As the cold rain beat on her grave. 
A storm was gathering in the sky, 
The winter wind swept howling by, 
The branches of the forest hoar 
Waved, spectre-like, upon the shore, 
And oft a sharp and booming sound, 
That shuddered o’er the frozen ground, 
Told that the wave would break its chain 
And leap in stormy strength again! 


Warned by the sound, he hastened back, 
To dare again the dangerous way ; 

But darkness gathered round his track, 
And led his devious steps astray. 

With sound of thunder, far and near, 

The breaking ice smote on his ear ; 

And trembled ’neath his foot the floor, 
As by a mighty earthquake shook, 

When from the wild and dreary shore 
The lonely homeward way he took. 


Hark! what a shivering crash it gave! 

Into the darkness leaped the wave, 
Loosed from its icy chain! 

Ho! how it groaned and wheeled and dashed 

And whirled on high, into splinters crashed, 
And downward plunged again ! 

Like a mighty king, whose heavy hand 

Has lain on a poor and suffering land, 





Till the wronged arise in their vengeful might, 

And, strong in the trust of their manly right, 

Bid his throne be hurled in the rayless night 
Where the cursed of earth remain ! 


Gone is the smooth and solid floor 
That tempted his eager footsteps o’er ; 
It parted away from beneath his tread, 
And the whelming billow burst up instead, 
While the shattered masses rose and fell, 
Hurled by the might of the a swell! 
A midnight darkness filled the sky, 
The storm his revels held on high, 
And the hunter sat on an iey mound 
That rocked and plunged in the raving tide, 
With the tempest’s maddened chaos round, 
And death and darkness by his side ! 


*T was vain to strive—for the wave had risen, 
And, once unchained from his icy prison; 
What hand could bridle his onward way, 
Or fetter his mad delirious play, 
When he smites the bonds, and his stormy glee 
Rings out o’er the roused, exulting sea? 
What mortal then could his course restrain, 
Or lay a hand on his foamy mane ? 
And wo to him who has dared to trust 

To the icy gyve that had bound him fast, 
For the shivered crystal falls like dust 

*Neath the mighty arm of the stream at last! 


He gazed, thus throned amid the gloom 
On sparry masses, upward cast, 
Toward her lone and dreary tomb, 

And sighed his farewell through the blast. 
*T was sweet to think the flood beneath, 
That bore her cradled on its breast, 

Should win alike his dying breath 
And lay him on the strand to rest ; 
And ’mid the tempest’s hollow roar 
Rang from his horn a joyful strain— 
Death, like an angel, hovered o’er 
To bear him to the loved again! 


Between the pauses of the blast, 

To Hamburg’s shore that strain was cast ; 
It pealed so wildly joyous forth 

They deemed some spirit of the north, 
Who dwells amid the torrent’s flow, 
Sang o’er the ruin spread below; 

Till, further floating on the tide, 

In the wind’s stormy march it died. 
Through booming ice and driving spray 
It reached Altona’s turrets gray, 
Startled the night-watch with its strain, 
And vanished in the storm again ! 

Rang like a festal trumpet high 

Where the Elbe rushes Glickstadt by; 
And with a tone whose glory stole 
Through the fear-stricken listener’s soul, 
Till gushing tears, he knew not why, 
Streamed as in childhood from his eye— 
Grew fainter down the broadening tide 
Till in the tempest’s how] it died, 

And the last sound his bugle gave 

Rose bubbling through the North-Sea’s wave! 
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SIR HENRY’S WARD. 


A’ TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY MRS, ANN 5. STEPHENS. 





CHAPTER I. 


Now, too—the joy most like divine 
Of all I ever dreamt or knew— 
To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine, 
O, misery ! must I lose that too! Moore. 


On the banks of a crystal lake that lay hidden 
among the rich foliage of a park, second to none in 
old England in extent and luxuriance, Sir Henry 
Clinton had erected a small fishing-house, or rather 
a rustic temple, which stood upon the point of a little 
promontory, that cut into the lake like an emerald 
arrow shot into the waters. The promontory was 
only large enough to hold the temple, and give root 
to a dingle of aquatic vines that covered the building, 
roof and all, with a sheet of blossoming verdure. A 
footpath wound from under the noble old oaks that 
guarded the lake with a leafy rampart, and ran along 
the promontory, literally, through a bed of wild 
flowers, to the temple door. This footpath was the 
only land route by which the temple could be reached, 
for its foundations were washed by water on three 
sides, while one of the windows was absolutely 
choked up with vine leaves, and the rich foliage was 
drawn back from the others like drapery, and threat- 
ened every moment to break loose from the coiling 
stems that gathered it in fragrant masses on each 
side the casements. Nothing could have seemed 
more neglected and picturesque than this solitary 
temple; the vines clinging around it in wild luxu- 
riance; the bed of water-lilies sweeping close to the 
foundations, where the waves kissed them; the 
entire solitude which lay around the lake gave the 
little temple almost the appearance of a ruin over 
which a beautiful growth of wild vines had been left 
to riot for years. 

Nothing could have been more deceptive than this 
appearance of neglect, for the single octagonal room 
which the temple contained was a perfect nest of 
luxurious elegance. Italy, and even the far East, 
had contributed to the plan and the adornment of 
this exquisite room. The floor was uncarpeted, but 
paved with mosaics, wrought in a gorgeous flower 
pattern, so delicately set and polished that it seemed 
like treading ona lake of the purest water frozen 
over a world of petrified blossoms. Two or three 
small tables, inlaid with still more costly art, were 
half covered with musical instruments, drawing 
utensils, and chess-men cut from mother-of-pearl, 
enriched with Chinese carving, and the more impor- 
tant pieces crusted with gems. Cushions of crimson 
damask, heavily wrought with an embroidery of 
silken flowers, were heaped in various compart- 





ments of the room, imparting to it an air of Oriental 
elegance at that time scarcely known in England. 
The dome of this singular temple was of a clouded 
azure, emblazoned with stars so perfectly enameled 
that they seemed trembling with light among the 
transparent clouds. While down from the centre 
fell an almost invisible chain, to which was sus- 
pended a tiny lamp, star-shaped, and, when illu- 
minated, kindling at the heart and radiating from 
within, while no visible flame ever shot up to de- 
stroy the beautiful illusion, that it was indeed a star 
dropped from the mimic sky overhead and checked 
in mid air. The windows, opening upon the lake, 
were of the purest glass, each pane bordered deep 
with an arabesque of rich coloring, where gold and 
scarlet glowed in gorgeous contrast with glimpses of 
green foliage, and the cool sparkle of waters which 
were now and then obtained through the centre 
glass, where it was left perfectly translucent. To 
complete this singular combination, this contrast of 
the luxurious within and the wild without—vases of 
curious China porcelain, crowded with hot-house 
flowers, marked each compartment of the room, and 
opposite the door was one of pure white marble, with 
a vine of exquisite sculpture coiling around it, and 
among its leaves of snowy stone lay a profusion of 
crimson japonicas, so arranged that their rosy shadow 
fell upon the marble, and the whole vase resembled 
a mammoth lily; far down in its centre was a tuft of 
those golden roses that shed from their hearts a fra- 
grance, powerful almost as the richest otto, which was 
poured with every breath of air not only over the 
scentless japonicas, but through the whole apartment. 

Sitting upon the mosaic floor, by the side of this 
vase, and with one of these exquisite roses in her 
hand, was a voung girl; her beautiful head was bent 
over the vase, and she was striving to plant the 
flower, which had a long and slender stalk, into the 
heart of her mimic lily, where she wished it to 
tremble like a stamen. 

‘¢ There,” she exclaimed, clasping her white hands 
with the graceful exultation of a pleased infant, ‘‘ it 
is beautiful! A single dew-drop on the rose now! 
Oh, I would give the world for a dew-drop !” 

Starting up as she spoke, the young girl ran out of 
the temple, and kneeling on the bank close by the 
door, dipped up some water in her hand, and darting 
back to the vase she began raining it down in large 
drops upon the rose she had just planted there. The 
delicate flower trembled as each heavy drop fell to 
its bosom, and the girl laughed aloud with the gush- 
ing joyousness of a well pleased child. 
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‘¢ Now it is perfect,” she cried, throwing herself 
on a pile of cushions opposite the vase, and admiring 
the rich effect of contrasting colors. ‘‘ My lovely 
giant lily—how I wish he were here now before the 
freshness is gone !” ! 

Some memory seemed to cross her mind as these 
words were uttered, for a sigh heaved the snowy 
folds of her muslin robe, where they were folded 
over her bosom, and through them broke a scarcely 
perceptible flush, like that faint pink tinge one sees 
on the inner leaves of a white rose. That sigh was 
but the sparkle of a heart full of innocent happiness, 
the breaking up of a love thrill, that passed through 
her bosom as the wind stirs a sleeping flower, for it 
left her cheek dimpling with smiles, and taking a 
brighter tinge of damask each instant, as if the crim- 
son shadows from the cushions were growing 
warmer and warmer beneath the pressure of that 
delicate arm. As she lay with her large blue eyes 
fixed on the vase, the white lids drooped softly 
downward like the unfolding of two rose leaves, the 
long lashes met, and an azure: line breaking through 
alone revealed that she was not quite asleep. 
Dreaming that young girl certainly was, for smiles 
now and then dimpled her rosy lips, and the soft 
breath came to them unequally, while her delicate 
limbs indented the cushions more and more heavily, 
as she abandoned herself to one of those delicious 
reveries that are only known to the first sweet im- 
pulses of love, while each new phase of the passion 
is a mystery to the heart it thrills. 

She had seen him but the day before. They had 
sat together on the very cushions where her form 
was resting. As this thought came to her mind she 
turned her face, stealthily pressed her lips upon the 
glowing silk, and blushed at the thoughts of what 
she had done till her very arms grew rosy. It 
seemed as if a year had passed, and yet it was only 
twenty-four hours since he had told her, for the first 
time, how deep and earnest was his love for her. 
Like a child, with its lap full of roses, she dwelt 
upon the words he had spoken, not an intonation 
was lost, not a look had escaped her, and yet she 
had never once during that interview lifted her eyes 
to his face. How beautiful she was, with the folds 
of her muslin robe falling around her like a cloud, 
and one little foot, in its slipper of black satin, creep- 
ing out upon the crimson cushions. Yet with all 
her beauty, with all her exquisite grace, the young 
girl could but marvel that he should ever have been 
won to love her—he, so good, so brave, so talented, 
the thought almost took her breath—she could not 
realize the depth of her own happiness. Love had 
made her so humble, and had exalted the object of 
her affections so much above every other human 
being. 

‘‘He never loved any one before! Ah! how 
happy this makes me,” she murmured. “How 
strange it is, he that has traveled, that has lived 

among great and beautiful women so long, to love 
me at last. Strange—strange—strange !” she con- 
tinued, turning her face upon the cushions, while a 
blissful dew crept over her eyes. 





‘“‘How slowly the sun creeps along,” she ex- 
claimed, starting up and casting an eager glance 
through the windows, and sinking back with a sigh 
of disappointment when she saw that the waters 
were still sparkling with light. ‘‘ Can it be that only 
one little day has passed since he was here? It seems 
weeks—months. In half an hour—in one little half 
hour he will be here again. Was I ever so happy 
before? Hark! he is coming—he must not see me 
tremble so—oh, how foolish! it was but a deer 
coming down to drink at the lake.” 

The time of her lover’s approach was drawing too 
near, and the young girl could not compose herself 
again. She walked the little room, her heart beating 
quick, and her cheeks glowing with rich crimson; 
then she would sit down on the cushions and hur- 
riedly arrange the golden ringlets that were only the 
more beautiful for being in a little disorder ; at last a 
step was heard upon the turf—another—her lips parted 
and grew brighter, like cherries when the sunshine 
flashes over them, and a beautiful joy kindled her 
eyes. She would have started forward to meet him, 
but a sweet timidity held her back, and she stood in 
the centre of that little temple, blushing and trembling 
like a rose when the wind brightens it. 

The door opened and her lover entered, his fine 
face flushed with the happiness of meeting, but with 
a look of anxiety about the eyes, bright as they were, 
that drew a deep breath from the maiden. For a 
moment there was no word spoken. His eloquent 
eyes were bent on her face, and he took her little 
hand between both his and made it glow with pas- 
sionate kisses. 

‘Ah! Delia, sweet one, how long the hours 
have been! It was kind in you not to keep me 
waiting.” 

Delia was about to say that she had been a whole 
hour in the pavilion, but the timidity of first love 
made her hesitate, and she only blushed at the thought 
that she might have been unmaidenly in her eager- 
ness to seek the place of meeting. 

They sat down together on the cushions, and as 
the flush which found birth in the joy of meeting that 
sweet girl, died from Andre’s face, it became thought- 
ful, almost sad. 

‘“‘T feared that you might not have arrived,” he 
said, glancing through the window at the sunset 
which was enveloping the little lake in a veil of gold. 

‘Tt is even now earlier than the time we appointed, 
but I was so impatient, besides I have something to 
say that has caused me much anxiety.” 

Delia Woodruff started and looked anxiously in the 
young man’s face. 

‘You have been talking to Sir Henry and he will 
not consent ?”’ she said, changing color. 

‘No, I have seen your guardian, but some news 
that has reached him from head-quarters made con- 
versation on any other matter quite impossible. Sir 
Henry has received orders to depart for America 
forthwith, and take charge of the troops sent there to 
quell the Provincial rebellion.” 

‘‘ And you?” said the young girl, clasping the hand 





which held hers. ‘* And you?” 
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‘“‘T belong to Sir Henry’s staff. If he goes I cannot | 
refuse to follow!” 

The color fled from Delia’s cheek; her beautiful 
lips trembled, and her bosom heaved with sobs. It 
seemed as if a blow had been literally struck upon 
the heart a moment before so full of happiness. 

‘‘ And you are going,” she cried, with a passionate 
burst of tears ; ‘‘ now—now when earth had become 
so like heaven to us.” 

The young and impulsive creature hid her face 
upon his shoulder as she spoke, then half ashamed 
drew back, while her cheek glowed like a wet rose, 
but with a smile that had something almost painful 
in its expression. The youth circled her with his 
arm, and laying a hand caressingly against her cheek, 
drew its fellow down to his bosom, and bent his lips 
to the forehead, glowing like ivory through the 
golden masses of her hair. 

“Think how wrong this is, beloved,” he said, 
with great gentleness. ‘‘ A soldier’s wife should 
first think of a soldier’s honor! Were I capable of 
shrinking from my duty you would not have me—if 
indeed you do love me.” 

“If Ido love you!” she cried, lifting her head 
from his bosom, and looking into his eyes, ‘‘ay, you 
smile. Iwas sure you c6uld not doubt that!” 

‘‘T do not doubt it, dear one, but you are so young 
and do not yet know that the sweetest attribute of 
love—woman’s love—is the spirit of self-sacrifice 
that always accompanies it.”’ 

‘‘ T would sacrifice any thing for you; every thing,” 
she said, with passionate earnestness. 

‘“ Every thing but—”’ 

She would not permit him to finish the sentence, 
but bursting into tears, again clung closer to his 
bosom, murmuring, ‘‘ Every thing but yourself. I 
cannot think that you are in danger and live. Indeed 
—indeed it would kill me!” 

The young man held her to his heart a moment in 
silence ; his bosom heaved beneath her cheek, and 
he was moved almost to tears. It was a sore trial to 
one so devoted to his profession. Life he was at 
all times ready to render up, but the happiness of 
that young girl had become dearer to him than life 
itself. He could not think of her casting away the 
sweet blush of her youth, in years of anxious wait- 
ing, without severe anguish. Filled with these 
painful emotions he could only attempt to soothe her 
with broken expressions of tenderness, which caused 
her to weep the more bitterly. All at once she 
Started from his arms, her cheeks kindling with 
crimson, and her sweet eyes brilliant with sudden 
hope, 

‘‘ Why should we be parted?” she cried. ‘‘If the 
ocean passage is safe for you and my guardian, it is 
safe for me also—I will go with you!” 

‘Alas, sweet child; you little dream what the 
discomforts of war, invading war especially, are! 
Heaven only knows what we shall be called upon to 
endure in this Colonial struggle,” replied the young 
Man, smiling in spite of himself, at the thoughts of 
that delicate creature, exposed by her enthusiastic 





cial: 
‘ove of himself to the rude accommodations of a 


war camp. ‘‘ Your guardian would never consent 
to it. I could not ask it of him; it would be 
cruelty.” 

‘‘ It were deeper cruelty to leave me here—I tell 
you, John, it would kill me!” cried the young girl 
vehemently. ‘I cannot stay behind; do not ask 
Rs 

‘* Be reasonable ; do think what it is that you pro- 
pose. My beloved, think of the privations, the 
terror, the personal danger, even—for both Sir 
Henry and myself may fall in this campaign—then 
who would protect you in a land overrun with rebel- 
lion ?”’ replied Andre. He held her hand between 
both his as he spoke, and she saw that he was deeply 
moved. She sunk to the cushions again, and bend- 
ing her forehead to their linked hands, murmured, 
in the beautiful words of Scripture— 

‘¢ Where thou goest, I would go—and where thou 
diest, there would I be buried!” 

The touching pathos of these words, the beautiful 
devotion betrayed by the voice and position of that 
young girl, wrought upon the youth even to tears. 
He felt that such love was almost holy, and there 
was something of solemn reverence in his heart as 
he bent his head and touched the tresses of her 
disheveled hair with his lips. 

‘* What can I do?—what can I say to reconcile 
you to the parting?” he said, in a broken voice. 
‘‘Indeed, sweet child, it is inevitable! It were 
death to take you with us—dishonor to remain with 
you. Have pity on me, Delia, and do not make my 
sacrifice more than I can endure.” 

‘¢T will do any thing but leave you,’’ sobbed the 
maiden, with all the sweet willfulness of an affec- 
tionate heart that had never known opposition. “I 
will appeal to my guardian; he never refused me 
any thing!” 

‘‘T beseech you, do not speak to him on the 
subject, Delia; remember, he is yet to be made 
acquainted with the fact of any attachment existing 
between us. I should have spoken to him this 
morning but for the news from head-quarters. He 
may be offended that I have gone so far without his 
permission. . Nay, it is more than probable that he 
would altogether withhold his consent to our union, 
even though the war had not intervened.” 

‘But wherefore ?—why should Sir Henry with- 
hold his consent?” exclaimed the maiden, lifting 
her head, and sweeping the tresses back from her 
face. 

‘You forget that I am but an officer in the army— 
a commission and its pay my whole fortune—while 
you are an heiress under his guardianship.”’ 

‘‘ Well, what then?” questioned Delia, with a 
look of bewilderment. 

Major Andre smiled faintly, and only kissed her 
hand. He saw that she would never comprehend 
the worldly reasons that might separate them, and 
shrunk from the task of filling her heart with new 
anxieties. 

‘¢ Let us hope for the best,” he said gently —‘‘ and 
now we had better go to the house. Sir Henry will 
expect us to spend the last evening of his stay in his 
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library. Indeed, he sent me to seek for you, little 
dreaming how anxious I was to get away.” 

‘‘ The last evening of his stay!” repeated Delia, 
turning pale. ‘‘ When—when!” Her beseeching 
eyes finished the question. 

‘¢ We start for London early in the morning,” was 
the hesitating reply. 

She turned a shade paler, and, looking down, 
seemed to muse deeply. Her beautiful lips were 
pressed together, and though a tear now and then 
dropped from the silken lashes, they gathered un- 
consciously, and her mien became every moment 
more tranquil. After a minute of this strange 
silence, she took Andre’s arm, and left the pavilion 
thoughtfully and pre-occupied. 

It was now quite dark. Myriads of stars were 
reflected in the little lake as they moved along the 
promontory, and a glorious moonlight bathed the old 
oaks, here and there breaking throtgh their black 
shadows, and weaving a network of silver on the 
dewy sward, while the open glades were luminous 
with light and wild blossoms. A little to the right 
of the promontory a trout stream came leaping 
through a rocky channel that formed a picturesque 
feature in the park, and, breaking into a storm of 
foam and spray, leaped with a musical dash into the 
lake. They paused a moment by this litthke water- 
fall, and a pang shot to their hearts; the cheerful 
rush of its wavelets, as they flashed in the moon- 
light, seemed to mock them, as the shout of a child 
sometimes wrings the heart of a deserted mother. 
By this laughing little brooklet they had stood the 
night before—so very, very happy! 

“Let us go!’ said Delia, in a tremulous voice, 
which sounded, amid the dash of the brook, like the 
troubled melody of a bird when frightened from its 
nest-home. ‘ Let us go. I did not think that twenty- 
four hours could have given me this terrible heart- 
ache. The waters, as they dance by, seem like old 
friends mocking the short lived dream of last night.” 

Andre oniy pressed the little hands locked over his 
arm, and they turned from the brook with heavy 
hearts. A path led through the thick masses of oak 
which wooded the park everywhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the lake, and they reluctantly entered its 
windings on their way homeward. 

‘‘ How gloomy it seems just here,’’ said Delia, as 
they passed under the trees where a dense shadow 
fell over them like a pall—‘‘ and yet how beautifully 
bright are all things yonder,” she added, pointing to 
an open glade, where the moonbeams slept on the 
dewy thickets. ‘‘ Yesterday and to-day are not 
more vivid contrasts.” 

A deep sigh swelled her bosom as she spoke, and 
she could scarcely utter the last words, for tears 
were breaking up afresh from her heart. 

‘* Nay, rather let this shadow be our present,” re- 
plied the young officer, gently, ‘‘ and the moonlit 
glade our future, when, free from war peril, and 
with hearts panting with love that has only grown 
holier and stronger from trial and absence, we shall 
meet again. Is not this the wiser and more cheer- 
ing Comparison ?”? 
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Delia was weeping bitterly and could not answer, 
so they walked on in silence. All at once they heard 
footsteps coming through the trees, then a turn of the 
path brought them face to face with a stripling who 
was coming forward rapidly; he checked himself, 
uttering a well pleased exclamation when he saw 
them. An opening in the trees let down the moon- 
light just where the youth was standing, and but for 
his garments and the velvet cap set jauntily on one 
side of his head, any one might have been excused 
for believing that the very young girl who stood in 
the shadew clinging to her lover’s arm had started 
up in the path. The same golden hair gleamed be- 
neath his cap; he had the same deep violet eyes, 
and even in stature they were so nearly of a height 
that in similar raiment it would have been difficult 
to distinguish between the maiden and the youth. 
This was not singular, for they were twin orphans, 
and bore that striking resemblance each to the other 
which is so often found between persons so closely 
connected. 

** Well, I have found you at last,” exclaimed the 
youth, stopping short in his rapid walk, and address- 
ing the lovers with good-humored animation. ‘‘ The 
governor has been inquiring for you, major; a ser- 
vant was sent to your room, but I had seen Miss 
Delia here stealing off toward the pavilion two or 
three hours ago, and this gave me an idea of your 
whereabouts. Sir Henry, good easy soul, fancies 
you locked in your chamber studying the map of 
America, or burnishing the sword your great great 
grandfather took as a trophy at some of the out- 
landish battles where men slept under their shields 
on British ground.” 

‘Hush! brother James; do you know that he is 
to leave us in the morning!” said the young girl, 
laying her hand on the youth’s arm and lifting her 
tearful face to his. 

‘* What, Delia, crying!” exclaimed the youth, 
looking from his sister to Andre, surprised, and evi- 
dently pained. ‘‘ Are these tears for me? I did 
think you would be grieved at parting with a twin 
brother, but this is too mournful ; it makes my heart 
ache to see you so miserable. I will not go!” 

‘‘And you—does Sir Henry propose taking you 
with him? James, James, plead with him that | 
may goalso. I cannot be left behind with all that I 
love on earth wrested from me.” 

“Tt is impossible, sister; Sir Henry is not to be 
moved. I have pleaded with him already—for, 
Heaven knows, I feel the separation more than you 
can. He will neither take you nor leave me behind. 
We must learn to be asunder, he says, and I must 
take my first lessons in war among the colonial 
rebels, while you, my poor sister, will be consigned 
to the care of our old aunt down in Yorkshire.” 

‘** Brother! brother! save me from this; the very 
thought is breaking my heart; oh if you but knew 
all!” The poor girl flung herself on the bosom of 
her twin brother as she spoke, and clung wildly to 
him, still beseeching that they should not be sepa- 
rated. 





‘‘ If I knew all! Delia, what is this? You tremble, 
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I can feel your heart how rapidly it beats. This 
cannot all be grief at the thought of parting with me. 
Has any thing else a share in this anguish?”’ 

‘‘ Why should we keep a love secret for which 
there is no reason to be ashamed!” interposed 
Andre, attempting to lift the maiden from her bro- 
ther’s arms; but young Woodruff put him back, and 
his eyes began to flash. 

‘‘ And it is for you, sir, that my sister weeps?” 
he said in an excited voice. ‘‘ She loves you better 
than her brother, who loves nothing on earth but her. 
Was it kind, was it honorable of you to come in be- 
tween twin orphans thus? Have I no interest in 
this matter? Oh, Delia, I did not think you would 
keep a secret from me !” : 

The youth was deeply agitated, his voice broke, 
and he drew the weeping girl to his bosom again, 
though a moment before he had attempted to put her 
away. 

‘Oh, James, do not reproach me. I scarcely 
knew that I had a secret to conceal till yesterday,” 
she murmured. 

The youth made a strong effort to compose him- 
self. With a grave dignity, that was the more 
touching from his extreme youth, he reached forth 
one hand to the young officer, while the other arm 
clasped his sister. 

‘*T think that I can understand this,”’ he said, with 
deep feeling. ‘The bitterness of learning that I 
must henceforth claim only a divided love from her, 
has made me wild. Leave us together, major. We, 
who have never been separated from the cradle, 
part, perhaps forever, in the morning. Give me 
one hour alone with my sister.” 

Andre wrung the hand extended to him, and with- 
out casting a look upon his betrothed, went away, 
leaving the twins together. 

‘‘ Now stop weeping, Delia, and let us sit down 
here at the root of this oak,’ said the youth, with 
touching affection, kissing the pale cheek upon his 
bosom. ‘* What, sister, will you not kiss me back?” 
There was a tone almost of anguish in his voice, and 
she felt his bosom heave. 

She started up, wound her arms around his neck, 
and pressed her lips to his forehead again and again. 
“Will I not kiss you back? Oh, James, dear 
James! do not think that I can ever change to you. 
Ishould have confided in you before, but it is so 
short a time since he told me how dear I was to him. 
You must love him for my sake. Have we not 
always admired, always loved the same object? Is 
he not honorable, brave—”’ 

‘Hush, love, we will talk of this another time,” 
replied the youth, wounded that her thoughts should 
be so completely occupied by another. Then check- 
ing himself, with a painful smile, he added—‘‘ Why 
do I talk of another time, when we part in a few 
hours.” 

‘* You will not let Sir Henry separate us?’ cried 
the young girl, grasping his hand as they sat on the 
gnarled roots of the oak together. 

‘‘T have no desire to go, Delia, but the will of our 
guardian is indisputable. He thinks, perhaps justly, 

9) 





that I must learn to act for myself—in short, that our 
hearts must learn to beat without this great sympa- 
thy. What you have just told me, reveals the wis- 
dom of his design—we can never be all the world to 
each other again. Even now your heart is half 
filled with love for a stranger—with wishes that 
your brother cannot share—” 

** But why not share this great joy with me? I 
can never love you less, my brother—never love 
any one as wel!l!”’ cried the girl, and her beautiful 
eyes filled with enthusiasm as the moonlight fell 
upon her face. 

**T feel,” said the youth, in a voice that sounded 
strangely sad as it fell on the still night—‘‘I teel 
alone since the thing has been revealed to me. A 
strong wish to make you happy is at my heart—but 
how can it be accomplished ?”’ 

** Persuade Sir Henry to let me go with you!”’ in- 
terposed the young girl, eagerly. 

‘‘ That is impossible—you know his firmness. But 
tell me, Delia—if he would consent to leave me be- 
hind, could you return to our old life, our beautiful 
old life, that was so full of tranquil affection, and be 
content with the brother that loves you so much ?” 

The youth held her hand tight in his as he pro- 
posed this question, and his eyes, half full of tears, 
were bent imploringly on her face. She did not lift 
her face—she did not speak—but he could feel the 
hand in his begin to quiver, and saw that she grew 
pale in the moonlight. 

‘“Will you not answer me, sister?” he said, 
gently—‘‘ will you not answer me?” 

‘* God help me—I dare not!” she cried, covering 
her face with both hands. ‘‘ Forgive me, brother— 
oh! forgive me!” 

** One othey question, and then I will pain you no 
more,” rejoined the youth, in a broken voice. ‘‘ If 
you could go with Andre to-morrow, and leave me 
in England, with whom would you abide were the 
choice yours? Reflect well, my sister, and answer 
as if to your own heart. Think nothing of the pain 
your reply may give, but let your soul speak for 
itself.” 

‘‘It would tear my heart in twain to make the 
choice !”’ was the broken reply. 

‘‘ But the choice when made—”’ 

‘‘Oh, James, have pity on me! I cannot answer 
this question !” 

‘It is answered,” replied the youth, forcing back 
the grief that rose in his throat, and pressing his 
quivering lips upon the forehead of his sister. 

‘‘Can you forgive me?” said the poor girl, lifting 
her eyes to his face, and clasping her hands with 
touching humility. 

‘‘ Have I any thing on earth to love but you?” 
was the affectionate reply. 

‘¢ And you will persuade Sir Henry not to sepa- 
rate us—any of us, I mean?” 

‘‘ You shall go to America with me, if I go— 
without me, if I remain.” 

‘‘But Andre? His opposition is firm as Sir 
Henry’s !” 

‘¢] honor him for that,” rejoined the youth. ‘ But 
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trust your brother in this matter. You are willing 
to owe this little gleam of happiness to him.” 

The youth arose as he spoke, and drawing the 
hand which still clung to his through his arm, the 
brother and sister walked on together silently and 
with swelling hearts. They paused a moment at the 
foot of a sloping eminence which commanded a 
view of the Hall. Its marble front gleamed through 
a forest of ornamental trees that caught a tinge of 
goiden light here and there where the boughs fell 
athwart an illuminated window ; a thousand flowing 
vines waved around its Ionic pillars, and its broad 
wings of Italian architecture rising high and white 
in the moonbeams spread far into the luxuriant 
shrubberies. 

‘* How happy we have been there !”’ said the youth 
regretfully, as he gazed upon the beautiful pile. 
‘‘ Who knows if we shall ever be united in its walls 
again ?”’ 

“ A faint sob was his only reply, and the generous 
boy hurried on, reproaching himself for this slight 
indulgence to his wounded feelings. 

‘“‘ Go to your dressing-room,”’ he said, taking leave 
of his sister at the library door. ‘‘ I will bring you 
good news directly !” 

Delia went to her room and sat down with no 
light but the moonbeams that flickered through the 
tree boughs that waved before her window. An 
hour passed by, and her heart became restless with 
intense anxiety. She arose, paced the floor in the 
dim light, now and then catching her breath with a 
start, as the sound of a footfall or a closing door fell 
upon her ear. 

He came at last, pale and much agitated. She 
sprang forward to meet him, but checked herself, 
and gazed in apprehension on his face. The moon- 
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light rendered it white as marble, and she had never 
seen his eyes so bright before. 

‘* He will consent to your going. Andre himself 
opposes it warmly !’’ he said, in a hurried voice. 

‘* | knew—I knew that it would end thus!” cried 
the excited girl, in keen disappointment. ‘‘ Oh, 
James, help me !” 

'** Hush!’ said the youth. ‘I have promised that 
you shall go! Did your brother ever break his pro- 
mise, Delia? Come to my room—we have but 
little time. Come—but stop weeping! I cannot 
bear to see you unhappy !” 

He took her hand, and they went out together. 


The next morning there was a scene of touching 
Sorrow in that little dressing-room. The brother and 
sister remained together, and alone, till Sir Henry 
and his young officer were in the carriage. Delia 
had taken leave of her lover over night, and only 
saw her brother at the parting hour. At last the 
youth came forth, and took his place in the carriage; 
his face was deathly pale, and he wept bitterly, a 
thing which few persons had ever witnessed in the 
high-spirited boy before. But neither Sir Henry nor 
his companion were surprised at this, for it was the 
first time those twin orphans had ever been sepa- 
rated since their birth. 

As the carriage drove away, the youth bent for- 
ward, and looking almost wildly toward the dressing- 
room windows, shook at the door as if determined 
to spring from the carriage. He had seen a pale 
face, covered with tears, gazing at them through the 
window. It disappeared, and then he fell back in 
the seat and scarcely seemed to breathe, as the car- 
riage swept him away from that beautiful home—t 
might be forever! [To be continued. 
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[SEE PLATE—‘‘ PARENTAL FELICITY.”’] 


How pure and sweet is the love of young hearts ! 
How little does it contain of earth—how much of 
heaven! No selfish passions mar its beauty. Its 
tenderness, its pathos, its devotion, who does not 
remember, even when the sere leaves of autumn 


are rustling beneath his feet? How little does it | 


regard the cold and calculating objections of worldly- 
mindedness. ‘They are heard but as a passing mur- 


mur. The deep, unswerving confidence of young | 


love, what a blessed thing it is! Heart answers to 
heart without an unequal throb. The world around 


is bright and beautiful ; the atmosphere is filled with 


spring’s most delicious perfumes. 
From this dream—why should we call it a dream ? 
Is it not a blessed reality? Is not young, fervent 


love, true love? Alas! this is an evil world, and 
man’s heart is evil. From this dream there is too 
often a tearful awaking. Often, too often, hearts 


| whose chords have mingled, are suddenly torn asun- 


der, and wounds are made that never heal, or, heal- 
ing, leave hard, disfiguring scars. But this is not 


_always so. Pure love sometimes finds its own 


sweet reward. I will relate one precious instance. 
The Baron Holbein, after having passed ten years 
of active life in a large metropolitan city of Europe, 
retired to his estate in a beautiful and fertile valley, 
far away from the gay circle of fashion—far away 
from the sounds of political rancor with which he 
had been too long familiar—far away from the strife 
of selfish men and contending interests. He had an 
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only child, Nina, just fifteen years of age. For her 
cake, as well as to indulge his love of quiet and 
nature, he had retired from the world. Her mother 
had been with the angels for some years. Without 
her wise counsels and watchful care the father feared 
to leave his innocent-minded child exposed to the 
temptations that must gather around her in a large 
city. 

For a time Nina missed her young companions, 
and pined to be with thém. The old castle was 
lonely, and the villagers did not interest her. Her 
father urged her to go among the peasantry, and, as 
an inducement, placed a considerable sum of money 
at her command, to be used ‘as she might see best in 
works of benevolence. Nina’s heart was warm, and 
her impulses generous. The idea pleased her, and 
she acted upon it. She soon found employment 
enough both for her time and the money placed at 
her disposal. Among the villagers was a woman 
named Blanche Delebarre, a widow whose only son 
had been from home, since his tenth year, under the 
care of an uncle, who had offered to educate him, 
and fit him for a life of higher usefulness than that 
of a mere peasant. There was a gentleness about 
this woman, and something that marked her as 
superior to her class. Yet she was an humble vil- 
lager, dependent upon the labor of her own hands, 
and claimed no higher station. 

Nina became acquainted with Blanche soon after 
the commencement of her residence at the castle. 
When she communicated to her the wishes of her 
father, and mentioned the money that had been 
placed at her disposal, the woman took her hand 
and said, while a beautiful light beamed from her 
countenance— 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive, my 
child. Happy are they who have the power to con- 
fer benefits, and who do so with willing hearts. I 
fear, however, that you will find your task a difficult 
one. Everywhere are the idle and undeserving, and 
these are more apt to force themselves forward as 
objects of benevolence than the truly needy and 
meritorious. As’ I know every one in the village, 
perhaps I may be able to guide you to such objects 
as deserve attention.” 

‘‘ My good mother,’ replied Nina, ‘‘ I will confide 
in your judgment. I will make you my almoner.” 

‘‘ No, my dear young lady, it will be better for you 
to dispense with your own hands. I will merely aid 
you to make a wise dispensation.” 

‘‘Tam ready to begin. Show me but the way.” 

‘Do you see that company of children on the 
creen ?” said Blanche. 

‘* Yes. Anda wild company they are.” 

‘For hours each day they assemble as you see 
them, and spend their time in idle sports. Some- 
times they disagree and quarrel. That is worse 
than idleness. Now, come here. Do you see that 
little cottage yonder on the hill-side, with vines clus- 
tering around the door?” 

“* Ves,” 

‘‘ An aged mother and her daughter reside there. 
The labor of the daughter’s hands provides food and 





raiment for both. These children need instruction, 
and Jennet Fleury is fully qualified to impart it. 
Their parents cannot, or will not, pay to send them 
to school, and Jennet must receive some return for 
her labors, whatever they be.”’ 

‘*T see it all,” cried Nina with animation. ‘ There 
must be a school in the village. Jennet shall be the 
teacher.”’ 

“If this can be done, it will be a great blessing,”’ 
said Blanche. 

‘Tt shall be done. Let us go over to that sweet 
little cottage at once and see Jennet.” 

The good Blanche Delebarre made no objection. 
In a little while they entered the cottage. Every 
thing was homely, but neat and clean. Jennet was 
busy at her reel when they entered. She knew the 
lady of Castle Holbein, and arose up quickly and in 
some confusion. But she soon recovered herself, 
and welcomed, with a low courtesy, the visiters who 
had come to grace her humble abode. When the 
object of this visit was made known, Jennet replied 
that the condition of the village children had often 
pained her, and that she had more than once prayed 
that some way would open by which they could 
receive instruction. She readily accepted the pro- 
posal of Nina to become their teacher, and wished 
to receive no more for the service than what she 
could now earn by reeling silk. 

It did not take long to get the proposed school in 
operation. The parents were willing to send their 
children, the teacher was willing to receive them, 
and the young lady patroness was willing to meet 
the expenses. 

Nina said nothing to her father of what she was 
doing. She wished to surprise him some day, after 
every thing was going on prosperously. But a mat- 
ter of so much interest to the neighborhood could 
not remain a secret. The school had not been in 
operation two days before the baron heard all about 
it. But he said nothing to his daughter. He wished 
to leave her the pleasure which he knew she desired, 
that of telling him herself. 

At the end of a month Nina presented her father 
with an account of what she had done with the 
money he had placed in her hands. The expenditure 
had been moderate enough, but the good done was 
far beyond the baron’s anticipations. Thirty children 
were receiving daily instructions ; nurses had been 
employed, and medicines bought for the sick ; needy 
persons, who had no employment, were set to work 
in making up clothing for children, who, for want of 
such as was suitable, could not attend the school. 
Besides, many other things had been done. The 
account was looked over by the Baron Holbein, and 
each item noted with sincere pleasure. He warmly 
commended Nina for what she had done; he praised 
the prudence with which she had managed what she 
had undertaken, and begged her to persevere in the 
good work. 

For the space of more than a year did Nina submit 
to her father, for approval, every month an accurate 
statement of what she had done, with a minute 
account of all the moneys expended. But after that 
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time she failed to render this account, although she 
received the usual supply, and was as actively 
engaged as before in works of benevolence among 
the poor peasantry. The father often wondered at 
this, but did not inquire the cause. He had never 
asked an account: to render it had been a voluntary 
act, and he could not, therefore, ask why. it was 
withheld. He noticed, however, a change in Nina. 
She was more thoughtful, and conversed less openly 
than before. If he looked at her intently her eyes 
would sink to the floor, and the color deepen on her 
cheek. She remained longer in her own room, 
alone, than she had done since their removal to the 
castle. Every day she went out, and almost always 
took the direction of Blanche Delebarre’s cottage, 
where she spent several hours. 

Intelligence of his daughter’s good deeds did not, 
so often as before, reach the old baron’s ears; and 
yet Nina drew as much money as before, and had 
twice asked to have the sum doubled. The father 
could not understand the meaning. of all this. He 
did not believe that any thing was wrong—he had 
too much confidence in Nina—but he was puzzled. 
We will briefly apprise the reader of the cause of 
this change. 

One day—it was nearly a year from the time Nina 
had become a constant visiter at Blanche Delebarre’s 
—the young lady sat reading a book in the matron’s 
cottage. She was alone—Blanche having gone out 
to visit a sick neighbor at Nina’s request. A form 
suddenly darkened the door, and some one entered 
hurriedly. Nina raised her eyes, and met the gaze 
of a youthful stranger, who had paused and stood 
looking at her with surprise and admiration. With 
more confusion, but with not less of wonder and 
admiration, did Nina return the stranger’s gaze. 

‘* Ts not this the cottage of Blanche Delebarre 2?” 
said he, after a moment’s pause. His voice was low 
and musical. 

‘Tt is,’ replied Nina. ‘‘ She has gone to visit a 
sick neighbor, but will return shortly.” 

‘¢Ts my mother well?” asked the youth. 

Nina rose to her teet, This, then, was Pierre 
Delebarre, of whom his mother had so often spoke. 
The heart of the maiden fluttered. 

“The good Blanche is well,’’ was her simple re- 
ply. ‘‘ I will go and say to her that her son has come 
home. It will make her heart glad.” 

‘‘ My dear young lady, no!” said Pierre. ‘‘ Do 
not disturb my mother in her good work. Let her 
come home and meet me here—the surprise will add 
to the pleasure. Sit down again. Pardon my rude- 
ness—but are not you the young lady from the castle, 
of whom my mother so often writes to me as the 
good angel of the village? I am sure you must be, 
or you would not be alone in my mother’s cottage.”’ 

Nina’s blushes deepened, but she answered with- 
out disguise that she was from the castle. 

A full half hour passed before Blanche returned. 
The young and artless couple did not talk of love 
with their lips during that time, but their eyes 
beamed with a mutual passion. When the mother 
entered, so much were they interested in each other, 


that they did not hear her approaching footstep. She 
surprised them leaning toward each other in earnest 
conversation. 

The joy of the mether’s heart was great on meet- 
ing her son. He was wonderfully improved since 
she last saw him—had grown several inches, and 
had about him the air of one born of gentle blood, 
rather than the air of a peasant. Nina staid only a 
very short time after Blanche returned, and then 
hurried away from the cottage. 

The brief interview held with young Pierre sealed 
the maiden’s fate. She knew nothing of love before 
the beautiful youth stood before her—her heart was 
as pure as an infant’s—she was artlessness itself. 
She had heard him so often spoken of by his mother, 
that she had learned to think of Pierre as the kindest 
and best of youths. She saw him, for the first time, 
as one to love. His face, his tones, the air of refine- 
ment and intelligence that was about him, all con- 
spired to win her young affections. But of the true 
nature of her feelings, Nina was as yet ignorant. 
She did not think of love. She did not, therefore, 
hesitate as to the propriety of continuing her visits 
at the cottage of Blanche Delebarre, nor did she feel 
any reserve in the presence of Pierre. Not until 
the enamored youth presumed to whisper the pas- 
sion her presence had awakened in his bosom, did 
she fully understand the cause of the delight she 
always felt while by his side. 

After Pierre had been home a few weeks, he ven- 
tured to explain to his mother the cause of his unex- 
pected and unannounced return. He had disagreed 
with his uncle, who, in a passion, had reminded 
him of his dependenee. This the high-spirited youth 
could not bear, and he left his uncle’s house within 
twenty-four hours, with a fixed resolution never to 
return. He had come back to the village, resolved, 
he said, to lead a peasant’s life of toil, rather than 
live with a relative who could so far forget himself 
as to remind him of his dependence. Poor Blanche 
was deeply grieved. All her fond hopes for her son 
were atan end. She looked at his small, delicate 
hands, and slender proportions, and wept when she 
thought of a peasant’s life of hard labor. 

Many weeks did not pass before Nina made a pro- 
position to the mother, that relieved, in some mea- 
sure, the painful depression under which she labored 
It was this. Pierre had, from a child, exhibited a 
decided talent for painting. This talent had been 
cultivated by the uncle, and Pierre was, already, 
quite a respectable artist. But he needed at least a 
year’s study of the old masters, and more accurate 
instruction than he had yet received, before he 
would be able to adopt the painter’s calling as one 
by which he could take an independent position in 
society as a man. Understanding this fully, Nina 
said that Pierre must go to Florence, and remail 
there a year, in order to perfect himself in the art, 
and that she would claim the privilege of bearing all 
the expense. For a time, the young man’s proud 
spirit shrunk from an acceptance of this generous 
offer; but Nina and the mother overruled all his ob- 





jections, and almost forced him to go. 
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It may readily be understood, now, why Nina 
ceased to render accurate accounts of her charitable 
expenditures to her father. The baron entertained 
not the slightest suspicion of the real state of affairs, 
until about a year afterward, when a fine looking 
youth presented himself one day, and boldly pre- 
ferred a claim to his daughter’s hand. The old man 
was astounded. 

‘Who, pray, are you,” he said, “that presume 
to make such a demand ?” 

‘‘T am the son of a peasant,” replied Pierre, bow- 
ing, and casting his eyes to the ground, ‘“‘ and you 
may think it presumption, indeed, for me to aspire 
to the hand of your noble daughter. But a peasant’s 
love is as pure as the love of a prince; and a pea- 
sant’s heart may beat with as high emotions.” 

“Young man,” returned the baron, angrily, 
“your assurance deserves punishment. But go— 
never dare cross my threshold again! You ask 
an impossibility. When my daughter weds, she 
will not think of stooping to a presumptuous peasant. 
Go, sir!” 

Pierre retired, overwhelmed with confusion. He 
had been weak enough to hope that the Baron Hol- 
bein would at least consider his suit, and give him 
some chance of showing himself worthy of his 
daughter’s hand. But this repulse dashed every 
hope to the earth. 

As soon as he parted with the young man, the 
father sent a servant for Nina. She was not in her 
chamber—nor in the house. It was nearly two 
hours before she came home. When she entered 
the presence of her father, he saw, by her counten- 
ance, that all was not right with her. 

‘““Who was the youth that came here seme hours 
ago?” he asked, abruptly. 

Nina looked up with a frightened air, but did not 
answer. 

“Did you know that he was coming ?”’ said the 
father. 

The maiden’s eyes drooped to the ground, and her 
lips remained sealed. 

‘A base-born peasant! to dare—”’ 

“Oh, father! he is not base! His heart is noble,”’ 
replied Nina, speaking from a sudden impulse. 

‘‘He confessed himself the son of a peasant! Who 
is he ?” 

‘He is the son of Blanche Delebarre,” returned 
‘He has just returned from Flor- 
There is nothing base 


Nina, timidly. 
ence, an artist of high merit. 
about him, father !”’ 

‘‘ The son of a peasant, and an artist, to dare ap- 
proach me and claim the hand of my child! And 
worse, that child to so far forget her birth and posi- 
tion as to favor the suit! Madness! And this is 
your good Blanche !—your guide in all works of 
benevolence! She shall be punished for this base 
betrayal of the confidence I have reposed in her.” 

Nina fell upon her knees before her father, and 
With tears and earnest entreaties pleaded for the 
mother of Pierre; but the old man was wild and 
mad with anger. He uttered passionate maledic- 


tions on the head of Blanche and her presumptuous 
5* 





son, and positively forbade Nina again leaving the 
castle on any pretext whatever, under the penalty of 
never being permitted to return. 

Had so broad an interdiction not been made, there 
would have been some glimmer of light in Nina’s 
dark horizon; she would have hoped for some 
change—would have, at least, been blessed with 
short, even if stolen, interviews with Pierre. But 
not to leave the castle on any pretext—not to see 
Pierre again! This was robbing life of every charm. 
For more than a year she had loved the young man 
with an affection to which every day added tender- 
ness and fervor. Could this be blotted out in an in- 
stant by a word of command? No! That love must 
burn on the same. 

The Baron Holbein loved his daughter; she was 
the bright spot in life. To make her happy, he 
would sacrifice almost any thing. A residence of 
many years in the world had shown him its preten- 
sions, its heartlessness, the worth of ail its titles and 
distinctions. He did not value them too highly. 
But, when a peasant approached and asked the hand 
of his daughter, the old man’s pride, that was 
smouldering in the ashes, burned up with a sudden 
blaze. He could hardly find words to express his 
indignation. It took but a few days for this indigna- 
tion to burn low. Not that he felt more favorable 
to the peasant—but less angry with his daughter. 
It is not certain that time would not have done 
something favorable for the lovers in the baron’s 
mind. But they could not wait for time. Nina, 
from the violence and decision displayed by her 
father, felt hopeless of any change, and sought an 
early opportunity to steal away from the castle and 
meet Pierre, notwithstanding the positive commands 
that had been issued on the subject. The young 
man, in the thoughtless enthusiasm of youth, urged 
their flight. 

‘‘T am master of my art,” he said, with a proud 
air. ‘* We can live in Florence, where I have many 
friends.” 

The youth did not find it hard to bring the con- 
fiding, artless girl into his wishes. In less than a 
month the baron missed his child. A letter ex- 
plained all. She had been wedded to the young 
peasant, and they had left for Florence. The letter 
contained this clause, signed by both Pierre and 
Nina :— 

‘* When our father will forgive us, and permit our 
return, we shall be truly happy—but not till then.”’ 

The indignant old man saw nothing but imper- 
tinent assurance in this. He tore up the letter, and 
trampled it under his feet in arage. He swore to 
renounce his child forever ! 

For the Baron Holbein, the next twelve months 
were the saddest of his life. Too deeply was the 
image.of his child impressed upon his heart, for pas- 
sion to efface it. As the first ebullitions subsided, 
and the atmosphere of his mind grew clear again, 
the sweet face of his child was before him, and her 
tender eyes looking into his own. As the months 
passed away, he grew more and more restless and 
unhappy. There was an aching void in his bosom. 
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Night after night he would dream of his child, and 
awake in the morning and sigh that the dream was 
not reality. But pride was strong—he would not 
countenance her disobedience. — 

More than a year had passed away, and not one 
word had come from his absent one, who grew 
dearer to his heart every day. Once or twice he 
had seen the name of Pierre Delebarre in the jour- 
nals, as a young artist residing in Florence, who 
was destined to become eminent. The pleasure 
these announcements gave him was greater than he 
would confess, even to himself. 

One day he was sitting in his library, endeavoring 
to banish the images that haunted him too continu- 
ally, when two of his servants entered, bearing a 
large square box in their arms, marked for the Baron 
Holbein. When the box was opened, it was found 
to contain a large picture, enveloped in a cloth. 
This was removed and placed against the wall, and 
the servants retired with the box. The baron, with 
unsteady hands, and a heart beating rapidly, com- 
menced removing the cloth that still held the picture 
from view. Ina few moments a family group was 
before him. There sat Nina, his lovely, loving and 
beloved child, as perfect, almost, as if the blood 
were glowing in her veins. Her eyes were bent 
fondly upon a sleeping cherub that lay in her arms. 
By her side sat Pierre, gazing upon her face in 
silent joy. For only a single instant did the old man 
gaze upon this scene, before the tears were gush- 
ing over his cheeks and falling to the floor like rain. 
This wild storm of feeling soon subsided, and, in the 
sweet calm that followed, the father gazed with un- 
speakable tenderness for a long time upon the face 
of his lovely child, and with a new and sweeter 
feeling upon the babe that lay, the impersonation of 
innocence, in her arms. While in this state of mind, 
he saw, for the first time, written on the bottom of 
the picture—‘‘ Not Great, BpuT Happy.” 

A week from the day on which the picture was 
received the Baron Holbein entered Florence. On 
inquiring for Pierre Delebarre, he found that every 
one knew the young artist. 

‘* Come,”’ said one, ‘‘ let me go with you to the 
exhibition, and show you his picture that has taken 
the prize. It is a noble production. All Florence is 
alive with its praise.”’ 

The baron went to the exhibition. The first picture 
that met his eyes on entering the door was a coun- 
terpart of the one he had received, but larger, and, 


in the admirable lights in which it was arranged, 
looked even more like life. 

‘‘Isn’t it a grand production?” said the baron’s 
conductor. 

‘* My sweet, sweet child!’ murmured the old man 
in a low thrilling voice. Then turning, he said, 
abruptly— 

‘* Show me where I can find this Pierre Delebarre.”’ 

‘With pleasure. His house is near at hand,” said 
his companion. 

A few minutes’ walk brought them to the artist’s 
dwelling. 

‘* That is an humble roof,’’ said the man, pointing 
to where Pierre lived, ‘‘ but it contains a noble man.”’ 
He turned away, and the baron entered alone. He 
did not pause to summon any one, but walked in 
through the open door. All was silent. Through a 
neat vestibule, in which were rare flowers, and pic- 
tures upon the wall, he passed into a small apart- 
ment, and through that to the door of an inner cham- 
ber. It was half open. He looked in. Was it an- 
other picture? No, it was in very truth his child; 
and her babe lay in her arms, as he had just seen it. 
and Pierre sat before her looking tenderly in her 
face. He could restrain himself no longer. Open- 
ing the door, he stepped hurriedly forward, and, 
throwing his arms around the group, said, in a 
broken voice—‘‘God bless you, my children !” 

The tears that were shed; the smiles that beamed 
from glad faces ; the tender words that were spoken, 
and repeated again and agai..; why need we tell of 
all these? Or why relate how happy the old man 
was when the dove that had flown from her nest 
came back with her mate by her side? The dark 
year had passed, and there was sunshine again in his 
dwelling, brighter sunshine than before. Pierre 
never painted so good a picture again as the one that 
took the prize—that was his masterpiece. 


The young Baron Holbein has an immense picture 
gallery, and is a munificent patron of the arts. 
There is one composition on his walls he prizes 
above all the rest. The wealth of India could not 
purchase it. It is the same that took the prize when 
he was but a babe and lay in his mother’s arms. 
The mother who held him so tenderly, and the father 
who gazed so lovingly upon her pure young brow 
have passed away, but they live before him daily, 
and he feels their gentle presence ever about him 





for good. 





SON 


THERE moved a beauteous form on easy wing, 
Chanting through Nature a melodious song ; 
Borne on the breeze I heard it softly sing, 
And ’mong the vocal woods its strains prolong: 
It floated on the rose’s sweet perfume— 
With melody inspired the vernal streams, 
And, like an ange. decked with golden plume, 





NET. 


It shone reflected in the sun’s bright beams. 
As wishfully I gazed upon its charms, 
Unconsciously it near me softly stole, 
And, sweetly smiling, cast its magic arms 
With bliss transporting round my youthful soul. 
I asked its name—* Lovz,’’ was the answer given— 
“T came to minister delight—my home is yonder Heaven’ 











THE BUILDERS. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


ALL are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, nor low; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. . 


In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 








Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as ‘well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stair-ways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain 
And one boundless reach of sky 








OLIVIA. 


BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 


Down where tall and saintly poplars 
Grow along a grassy lane, 
Stands a mansion old and lonely, 
Gray with mould, and open only 
To the gusty wind and rain. 


Round the porch long vines are trailing 
With the webs that fan the gust ; 

Overgrown with honeysuckles 

Is the door whose brazen knuckles 
Hang engloved in dust and rust. 


And a sleepy silver river 

Through the silent meadow flows, 
Sweeping toward the distant city, 
And it seems to murmur pity 

As it seems to dream of woes. 


Down beneath the aged willow, 

Down beside the garden-gate, 
Sat Olivia, sighing, weeping, 
For her lover, lonely, keeping 

Weary watch, and watching late 


In the sunny days now numbered 
With the days that fill the Past, 
With that weeping tree above her, 
Proudly spake she to her lover 
Words of scorn—to him the last. 


Word of seorn, and spoken proudly, 
Not the meanest brook o’er well ; 
Word of scorn! say, who may bear it? 
Not the glowing noble spirit, 
Though from angel lips it fell! 


With a heart as proud as ever, 
She returned his cold adieu ; 








In his boat she saw him sitting, 
Watched him toward the city flitting, 
Swiftly flitting from her view. 


When beneath the distant bridges 
She beheid no more his sail, 
Gazing still adown the river 
Her pale lip began to quiver 
And her heart began to fail. 


Years went by. Beneath that willow 
Still she gazed toward the town ; 
Gazed toward the gilded steeple, 
Or beheld the joyous people 
In their boats float up and down. 


There she sat till reason left her— 
There she sat in her despair, 

Sadly singing, sighing, grieving, 

Gazing ghost-like—slowly weaving 
Willow tendrils in her hair. 


Down beneath the crowded bridges, 
When the day was in the wane, 
With gay songs and laughter hearty, 
Sailed a brilliant bridal party, 
Jesting, singing all amain. 


But the bridegroom by his lady 
Mutely gazed upon the tide 

Till he saw the wave was laden 

With the white form of a maiden !— 
Saw her tresses floating wide! 


Still he gazed until her features 
Gleamed amid the waters dim; 
But ere burst his ery of wonder 
She sunk down forever under, 
Sunk unseen by all but him! 
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REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE. 





FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ABROAD. 





Paris, April 30, 1846. 

My pear GraHamM,—Well, thank Heaven! this is the 
last letter I will write to you, for some time, from this far- 
famed capital. Whatever pleasures others may find in it, 
I have no hesitation in saying, few Americans of a correct 
mind will wish to stay init. I, for one, cannot get recon- 
ciled to French manners, and still less to the French mode 
of thinking and acting. Before the Revolution there was 
at least something agreeable in French politeness, in the 
chivalrous bearing of the higher classes, and in a species 
of romanticism which agreed well with a fiery temper 
and an ardent love of national, renown. Since then the 
French people have gone through every species of politi- 
cal and social torture that can well be tried on man, and 
the consequence is a state of moral anarchy and a dissolu- 
tion of principle such as the world has perhaps never wit- 
nessed before. 

In politics the French to this day are not much further 
advanced than in 1789. The question is still, Who is to 
govern, and how is it to be done? Every lover of liberty 
in France is so exceedingly jealous of his mistress, that 
he would, from pure affection, lock her’ up, in order not to 
see her defiled by others. No matter what principles a 
Frenchman professes—whether he be ultra liberal, or 
ultra monarchical—one thing you may always be sure of, 
viz. that he is ready to support his doctrine by force of 
arms; for the idea of coercion is inseparable from his idea 
of government. The French are, in this respect, true 
Mussulmans in politics, and all new prophets, ready to 
propagate their faith by fire and sword. But I have ito 
idea of writing you a political letter, and will, therefore, 
confine myself to manners. 

These, as I have already informed you, have undergone 
a serious change compared to former times. During the 
period of Louis XIV. and XV. it was only the nobility that 
set the example of profligacy; the rowés of the present day 
are principally to be found among the high bourgeotsie—the 
haute volée, as the French call it, of the financial classes. 
This, of course, strips vice of its attractions—of the taste 
and ornamental gilding with which the old nobility were 
in the habit of surrounding it. There is at this moment 
not even the semblance of devotion, assiduity, or romance 
either in the virtuous or tolerated relations of the sexes. 
The cavaliers of the stock exchange have no time to throw 
away on women, and would not lose their credit among 
the bulls and bears by being called “ weak.” They treat 
women as things to be bought and sold even in marriage ; 
and, like all men who have an aversion to shopping, pre- 
fer those articles which have their prices affixed to them. 
If a man have more than an ordinary degree of romance 
in his composition let him come to Paris to be disen- 
chanted; no other place will do it half so well, nor in half 
so short a time. Let him, above all things, frequent no- 
thing but the best society, and no matter how green he 
may be, he will, afler a few revolutions, come out as dry 
and as hard as a China basket. English society may 
leave you cold and cheerless; the French puts you first 
into an oven to bake you into crust, and then places you 
on a shelf to become stale. 





In former times the French endeavored at least to affect 
bonhomie, and, by dint of practice, really succeeded in 
acquiring the virtue. But Louis Philippe has introduced 
English manners in Paris, which, as they have no his- 
torical origin among the people, and no meaning that is 
national, fit them like garments bought at a slop-shop. 
The great English character that is now imitated in 
France is Squire Western. Fox-hunting, horse-racing, 
and gambling at the clubs, are the modern gentlemanly 
vices of Frenchmen; but in spite of the lately published 
translations of Clarissa Harlowe, and Shakspeare’s tra- 
gedies, the French do not seem to be cut out for senti- 
mental novels or romantic literature. Steam-boats and 
beef-steaks have made the tour of the world; but the 
genius which presides over the national literature of a 
people can only be transplanted by colonization. 

Imagine a French gentleman, dressed in a coat cut after 
the most approved fashion of an English pea-jacket, enter- 
ing the boudoir of a lady, with measured tread coming up 
close to the sofa, without bowing, then stretching out his 
hand to touch her gloved fingers, which she coldly suffers 
to glide over his, as he formally inquires after her health. 
Without waiting for an answer he drops down into an 
arm-chair, runs his fingers through his hair, then affects to 
gape, and stammers, “ A very disagreeable day this! I 
presume, madam, the weather don’t affect you?’ So 
you see the French ape the English even in their com- 
plaints about wind and rain, which I might pardon them 
for if they did not carry their absurd imitations to a 
Mackintosh dangling to their arms, and an umbrella ona 
fine sunny morning. Till lately the English language was 
the only one in which polite conversation could be carried 
on in incoherent sentences; but the French are closely 
treading on the heels of their British neighbors—at least 
in the Chamber of Deputies. The French language is, 
from its nature, exceedingly clear and concise, and on that 
account unfavorable to poetry. But it abounds in social 
distinctions, which are now, as useless rubbish, thrown 
overboard, to make room for “ the positive’—the more 
significant quotation of prices. The young men are, in 
this respect, even determined to outdo the old; for itis a 
proof of early understanding to attend to money matters, 
and of juvenility to bestow attention on women. And, 
indeed, I would rather see them pay attention to stocks ; 
their assiduities to women being, for the most part, of a 
highly offensive or insipid character. Rudeness is classical 
by the side of conceit, and, to a sensible woman, even less 
offensive. ; 

As to comforts, let no American imagine he will find 
any in Paris. The French are not prepared for them. 
They are comfortable when they are amused, and require 
for their amusement very different things from those which 
make our people happy and contented. French comfort 
consists in having small families, few relations and many 
acquaintances, whom they see once a week at home, and 
six times a week out of their houses. The salon takes 
the place of the domestic fire-side ; a truly French domes- 
tic fire-side consists of a heap of ashes, with a fagot care- 
fully placed on a pair of andirons, lit up at both ends. It 
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is in France where a man may study the economy of life— 
the adaptation of man to circumstances. The great 
national luxury is idleness, and it is astonishing what 
scientific privations a Frenchman will submit to in order 
to enjoy it. Our people delight in labor, and take pleasure 
in the consequent accumulation of fortune: the French 
accumulate by saving or marriage; their problem of life 
is to live happily on a small income. Above all things the 
French enjoy living in Paris; the country and the pro- 
vinees having no charms to them. It is the tout ensemble 
of Parisian artists, authors, politicians and men of family, 
joined to the hundred public exhibitions in every depart- 
ment of science, taste or industry, which constitutes the 
world of a Frenchman. He has no other country but 
Paris; when he speaks of France, he means the capital. 
The misery of a Frenchman consists in being obliged to be 
regular—to get up at a certain hour, to breakfast at a given 
time, to dine when a bell rings, or to be obliged to be at a 
certain place at an appointed time. He that is obliged to do 
that, or any one of these things, considers himself a slave. 
To be free is to have no task, or rather no duty, whatever 
to perform. Their marriages are often unhappy, because 
they are obliged to love, honor and respect their wives, 
which a Frenchman considers an encroachment on his 
liberty. That this love of freedom degenerates into the 
most disgusting selfishness, follows from its very definition. 
Thus the French, who breakfast, dine, live and all but 
sleep in public, have far less public spirit than the Ameri- 
cans, or even English; for public spirit consists in accom- 
modating oneself to others. This the French will never 
do, and hence their social habits, whatever people may 
think of them, unfit them totally for liberal institutions. 
This fear of labor—and especially of regular labor—is 
the reason why the French are such bad colonists. They 
are not equal to the task of first settlers on a virgin soil. 
They are so much accustomed to a gregarious life—to 
living together in towns and villages—they depend so 
much for their zomfort on their demé-tasse and a chat after 
dinner, that real, solitary agricultural labor is the last 
thing they resort to before they commit suicide. They 
would infinitely prefer the precarious existence of a soldier, 
a huntsman, or a wild Arab, to the monotony of a regular 
occupation; which explains their capacity for conquest, 
and their little talent for civilizing the conquered. Some 
say the French are admirable for the finish of things; but 
I have not been able to perceive it. The term ‘“ varnish” 
would be much more applicable. If by “ finish” is meant 
the appearance, agreeable form, color and tastefulness of 
an object, the French may, perhaps, be said to possess or 
give it ina high degree; but if by “ finish’? be meant the 
perfect agreement and mutual adaptation of all parts to 
each other, and to the whole, then the French assuredly 
do not finish things as well as ourselves. I have examined 
thousands of pieces of furniture, and pronounce not one of 
them as well made as in Philadelphia. The outside is 
agreeable and tasteful and well polished; but I never 
found a drawer that fitted easily and yet closely, I never 
saw joints well worked—in short, I saw nothing finished 
except what struck the eye. Above all things, I never 
Saw an article made of seasoned wood, unless it was made 
to order, (and even then there was very great uncertainty 
about it;) for the French trades-people, like their cooks, 
rely on their skill more than on the substantial qualities.of 
the raw material. They are, in this respect, quite the 
reverse of the Prince of Wales, who, speaking of Sir 
Robert Peel’s father, “ preferred the raw material to the 
manufactured article.” I have seen few French articles 
that would bear close inspection: the cut is always supe- 
tlor to the workmanship, the design to the execution. 
Their carpenter’s and joiner’s work is much inferior to 





ours, their tables, chairs, sofas, &c., are far less substantial, 
and I have seldom slept in France except on a creaking 
bedstead! This want of agreement and mutual adaptation 
of all the parts to the whole and to each other, which 
applies to moral things as it does to physical, explains the 
difficulties they meet in organizing complicated machines 
of state; they have the genius to plan, but not the patience 
to execute. In the midst of some great event, like the 
battle of Waterloo, something will be found out of joint, 
and then the whole cumbrous body comes with one fell 
swoop to the ground. 

The Boulevards of Paris are the great Corso, thronged 
from early in the morning ti!l late at night, that is, till the 
closing of the theatres, after which (about half past 
eleven) they, and of course all other streets, are infinitely 
more quiet than Broadway, in New York, or even Chest- 
nut Street, in Philadelphia. If you happen after that hour 
to be found in a coffee-house, the saving cafetier will put 
out the gas, give you a small wax candle to read by, and 
look so pitiful—caleulating the small balance between the 
profits on half a cup of coffee and the cost of the wax— 
that you cannot resist his silent entreaties to leave him 
alone. Each moment that you remain sees his profits 
diminish as the candle waxes smaller, and if he be nota 
man of the most uncommon fortitude, he will ask the 
waiter to inform you, politely of course, though substan- 
tially in the most impertinent manner, that he is about ‘‘ to 
shut up.’ 

The walking on the Boulevards, in day time, I have often 
found yery disagreeable, in the which I am perhaps sin- 
gular, from my regular business habits. I cannot bear this 
unsteady, slow, incoherent walk on the part of men. I 
have no objection to see young girls, or even women, stop 
before every shop-window to look at the fashions; but | 
despise it in men, especially in old young men with painted 
whiskers and mustaches. Wo to the man who is ina 
hurry on the Boulevards. It is impossible for him to get 
along without being jostled in every direction, and without 
stepping a hundred times out of the straight line of his 
course in order to pass those who walk before him. Oc- 
casionally he may follow for a minute or so in the wake of 
a person before him; but the next jeweler’s shop brings 
that person to a stand, and he is obliged to circumnavigate 
him. Sometimes the mere presence of a pretty shop- 
woman will attract crowds which require the interference 
of the police to make the sidewalks passable. You see 
everywhere that the people you meet are no self-directing 
agents, but strollers at random in search of ideas. How 
different is all this in New York, where you can see in 
men’s faces what they are after, and how the one leading 
idea holds all the rest captive! Even the lower classes of 
France participate in these idle habits. I never saw an 
auvrier in a hurry, as if his time were measured out to 
him, or as if he himself had a correct appreciation of its 
value. Having, for the most part, no hope of accumulat- 
ing a fortune, he is, at least, determined to imitate the 
rich in their enjoyment of leisure. 

Speaking of handsome shop women, I must mention the 
case of a girl who is the dame de comptoir at the Café 
Frascati, corner of the Boulevards and the Rue Richelieu 
This woman attracts day and night some hundreds of peo- 
ple of all sexes, who admire her beauty at the doors and 
windows of the establishment. At first two soldiers were 
required to keep the door free and admit of the free egress 
and ingress of the guests; now that the novelty has some- 
what subsided, a stout porter answers the purpose, assisted 
on Sundays by an able-bodied friend of the house. I had 
some curiosity to peep in, not to see her, but to observe 
that which others admired. On entering the coffee-house, 
I saw a young woman, dressed within an inch of the 
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freezing point; her shoulders slightly covered with Bra- 
bant lace, short sleeves, long white gloves, with a large 
diamond ring (a marquise) on the fore-finger of her right 
hand, (over the glove of course,) with-a pen in her hand, 
engaged in the important business of marking the number 
of cups of coffee the several waiters became indebted for 
to the landlord. She was as placid and tranquil in the 
pursuit of her occupation, as if she had no idea of being 
the cause of so much public disturbance, and behaved, I 
am bound to say, with the most scrupulous propriety. No 
one dared approach her, or allow a remark referring to 
her, to escape his lips; but all eyes were fixed upon her as 
if they had been enchanted by a snake. And what was it 
after all? A clear white face—a rare thing among the 
lemon-colored beauties of France—smooth, black, but not 
plentiful hair, pretty but unmeaning eyes, good teeth, a 
very bad short neck, with straight, thick shoulders, (in 
themselves sufficient to spoil the most beautiful form) thin 
bony arms, with the joints actually protruding, but artisti- 
cally set off with flounces—that was the woman who very 
nearly produced an emeute in Paris. On a fine afternoon 
in Broadway, Chestnut street, or Pennsylvania Avenue, 
(not even to mention Baltimore!) you meet a thousand 
such, and hundreds that are more critically handsome. 
The general fault of French women is that they are dumpy 
—a beautiful Juno-like form being almost as rare an oc- 
currence as fidelity among their admirers. Neither are 
they as well rounded off as the English, or as poetically 
symmetrical as the American. I believe that the state of 
continued excitement in which they live, their mode of 
living, and their want of substantial diet, give them less of 
that exuberance of health which is depicted on the milk 
and strawberry faces which we, unsophisticated admirers 
of nature, love to look at, and less of that hazel or blue- 
eyed transparency of the eye, through which the soul looks 
in its majestic simplicity, than we are accustomed to see 
at home. : 

I have heard it stated over and over again that the French 
intellect was quicker than the Saxon, and that the vivacity 
of the French is an offset to their inferior beauty. I be- 
lieve the error arises from a want of proper definition. 
‘The Saxon intellect is not inferior to any in the world, and 
the French is very far from being able to boast of any 
intrinsic superiority in that respect. The French possess 
a quicker conception than the people of Saxon origin; but 
the Italians and Spaniards possess that quickness of per- 
ception and all that flows from it, in a still more eminent 
degree. And between quickness of perception and great- 
ness of intellect there is, in my opinion, an immense dif- 
ference. All that appertains to taste is unquestionably 
dependent on quickness of perception, since taste may, in 
a certain manner, be called the feeling of propriety; but 
that is not yet referring things to their highest standard. 
Quickness of perception is not always coupled with imagi- 
nation, nor with that creative genius which draws for its 
works from its own inexhaustible resources. The French, 
thus far, have been no great inventors, nor have they shown 
very great skill in the application of known principles. 
On that great platform where stand the benefactors and 
lights of the human race, there are, after all, but very few 
Frenchmen, unless we count among these the destroyers 
of their kind—great chieftains and conquerors. The 
French have produced few great painters, very few great 
musicians, no very considerable architects, and no very 
great sculptors. As regards science, they are remarkably 
industrious, and the organization of their institutions of 
learning, crowded together in one great city, produce a 
dazzling brilliancy well calculated to impose on other 
nations. But even here we miss the inventive genius— 
the patience of observation and the originality of thought. 





The French are very ingenious in formulating ideas, but 
not in generating them; they have made few discoveries 
in astronomy, but they are excellent mathematicians; they 
applied themselves to ciphering after the English and 
Germans had discovered the laws of universal gravity, and 
they formed tables of chemical equivalents, after Sir 
Humphrey Davy and Berzelius had terminated their quar- 
rel about the mineral bases of salts. They ‘applied “ the 
finish” to sciences, after the ground-work was done by 
more industrious, though perhaps a less ingenious people. 
Mind, after all, does not only consist in the power of 
receiving and accumulating impressions; but in the faculty 
of the soul to shut itself up and elaborate them patiently. 
They have not evinced a capacity greater than that of the 
Saxons. They have a certain directness of mind—a tact 
in argument, and a fortunate routine of thinking, which 
save them from the metaphysical errors of the Germans; 
but they lack depth of sentiment, and, above all things, 
reverence for truth. The lack of the latter quality is the 
national foible of the French nation. The plain Saxon 
term “lying,” so fraught with infamy of meaning in Eng- 
lish, suffers in France so many artistical embellishments, 
that the hideousness of the vice is almost concealed under 
its ample drapery. A man who merely amplifies is called 
un brodeur, (an embroiderer,) a man who skillfully perverts 
the meaning of sentences is un homme fin et adroit, (an 
acute, clever man,) and he who conceals truth is a diplo- 
mate, or at least capable of becoming one. I prefer our 
plain uneducated habits of calling a cat a cat, and a liar a 
liar, no matter whether he embroiders, invents, perverts 
or conceals the truth. 

What I most envy the Parisians for, is their conservatory 
of music, the most remarkable musical reunion not only in 
Paris, but probably in the world. I have heard better 
choruses and vocal music in my day and generation; but 
instrumental music none. The audience, too, is a thoroughly 
artistical one, rewarding every effort with its applause, 
and punishing every mistake by dignified silence. I have 
heard the great Septuar of Beethoven performed by forty 
violins as one instrument, with a precision which I would 
have thought impossible in human performers, and I have 
there seen common performers in the orchestra, every one 
of whom might have engaged a solo performance at a 
common concert. The hall is small, but the orchestra 
varies from two to five hundred. As one of the greatest 
improvements, which might well be recommended to ears 
polite in all countries, I consider the practice of tuning 
the instruments where the discordant sounds are not heard 
by the audience. This practice of whetting a man’s ap- 
petite by filing his teeth, of which, if I mistake not, I have 
already spoken in a previous letter, is one of the most 
annoying things at a concert-room—as well might you be 
led into the kitchen before you sit down to dinner. 

The attempt on the King’s life has given rise to a flood 
of pamphlets and newspaper articles, on the important 
question whether the king actually governs in France, or 
whether he merely rules. I thought these discussions had 
stopped, but it seems they are revived with new vigor. 
Lammenais’ new translation of the Gospel, in which 
Unitarianizm is singularly blended with Communism, ! 
proposed to write about, but have not yet found time to do 
it. The work rather denotes an epoch than a peculiar 
bend of the mind; and belongs more to a class than to a 
particular intellect. The Seineur, a protestant journal 
published in this city, has written the best review of it, 
and is, on religious subjects generally, the best periodical 
now published on the Continent. 

I promise you a dose of literary criticisms in my next. 
So prepare for opium, and let your readers not attempt to 
read my next letter before they are about to go to bed. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The People. By M. Michelet. New York: 1 vol. 12mo. 

In this work the individual peculiarities and mental ex- 
perience of the historian of France are more graphically 
shown than in any of his other compositions. The book 
is interesting as a faithful transcript of a most powerful, 
enthusiastic and imaginative mind, laden deep with the 
learning of ages, and bringing the whole weight of his 
genius and acquirements to bear upon one object—the 
exaltation of France and her people. France fills his 
imagination; France glows in his blood; France tinges 
every thought of his intellect. He speaks directly to the 
heart of the French people—adjuring, warning, en- 
couraging, inspiring—now mourning over their vices, now 
hymning praises to their, virtues—and pouring out his soul 
in hot and frequent gushes of eloquent enthusiasm, as he 
lives over the events of their history. The earnestness of 
the author too often runs into fanaticism, and is calculated 
at times to provoke a smile, when it urges him to his most 
portentous fits of national exaggeration. All other coun- 
tries, England, Germany, America, seem as nothing when 
compared with France, or rather the capacity of France. 
His national ardor, however, when it becomes rhodomon- 
tade, is the rhodomontade of a man of genius and erudition. 
It is not mere froth, sparkling and evanescent, but sturdy, 
downright, fiery eulogy, based on a generalization more 
or less true, or more or less plausible. France, according 
to him, has been the teacher and leader of Europe. 
“From the days of St. Louis, to whom has all Europe— 
Pope, emperor and kings—come for justice? Who could 
disown the theological Popedom in Gerson and Bossuet, 
the philosophical Popedom in Descartes and Voltaire, the 
political and civil in Cujas and Dumoulin, in Rousseau 
and Montesquieu? Her laws, which are no other than 
those of reason, are submitted to by her enemies eyen. 
England has just given our civil code to the Island of 
Ceylon. Rome held the Pontificate of the dark ages, the 
royalty of the doubtful. France has been the Pontiff of 
the ages of light. . . . With us has been continued the 
grand movement of the human race (so clearly defined by 
languages) from India to Greece, to Rome, and thence to 
us. The history of all other countries is truncated, ours 
complete. ‘Take the history of Italy; its latter ages are a 
blank. Take those of Germany and England ; their earliest 
ages are a blank. Take that of France, and you read the 
history of the world. ... She has taught the world to 
consider fraternal equality, previously deferred to another 
life, as the law of the present life.” France, he asserts, 
is the country which has most identified her own interests 
and destiny with those of humanity. “The national 
legend [history] of France is one trail of immense, unin- 
terrupted light—a true Milky Way on which the world 
has ever its eye fixed.” 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of Michelet’s book 
is the account he gives of his own life. He represents 
himself as identified, by birth and feeling, with the people. 
The conversation of peasants he ranks as instructive be- 
yond all others, exeept that of men of genius, or men of 
remarkable learning. He never could learn any thing 
from the middle class, and with regard to the fashionable, 
he “ never left a drawing-room without finding his heart 
contracted and colder.”? He is indignant at the representa- 
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tions of France given by the popular novelists; repre- 
sentations which he pronounces one-sided and untrue, and 
warns his countrymen against libeling themselves. “If 
we call ourselves despicable,” he says, “ Europe is very 
ready to believe us. Italy, in the sixteenth century, was 
still a great country. The land of Michael Angelo and 
Christopher Columbus wanted not for energies: But no 
sooner had she proclaimed herself miserable and degraded, 
by the voice of Machiavel, than the world echoed the 
words, and marched upon her.” 

There is an important truth here expressed, not gene- 
rally admitted. Nations make themselves glorious or 
contemptible through their literature. Michelet exactly 
appreciates the error of the French novelists, both artisti- 
cal and national, in his remark that “they have supposed 
art lies in the revolting, and believed that its most infallible 
effects were to be found in moral deformity. To them a 
vagabond love has seemed more poetical than the domestic 
affections; robbery than industry; the galleys than the 
workshop.” Against these paintings of what is strange, 
fantastic and rare, the exception and not the rule of 
French life, he, one of the people, one who has lived, 
suffered and worked with them, enters his solemn protest. 

Taking the ground that he who possesses the faculty of 
devotion, the power of sacrifice, has the best claim to the 
title of hero, Michelet boldly claims this high quality for 
the French poor, and gives an account of his own life as 
an illustration. He details many acts of self-sacrifice on 
the part of his relatives, and especially by his parents. 
He was a poor printer’s apprentice. ‘Though his small 
earnings were necessary to the comfort of the family, his 
thirst for knowledge and his talents so wrought upon his 
parents, that, destitute as they were, they determined their 
son should receive an education, and he was sent to col- 
lege. After struggling desperately and heroically with 
poverty, and its attendant shames, he contrived at last to 
complete his education. From that period he seems to 
have been successful in life. Hé became a teacher; in 
1821 gained a professorship in a college by public compe- 
tition; in 1827 was chosen professor at the Normal School, 
which he left in 1837; and in 1888 obtained his present 
professorship. The slight sketches he gives of a few 
events in this honorable career, are exceedingly graphic, 
and evidence the intense vital life which ever glowed in 
his soul. The picture of himself as a printer’s boy, bend- 
ing immovably over the case, while his imagination 
reveled in ideal creations—the religious ardor which the 
first perusal of ‘ The Imitation of Christ” infused into his 
heart—the scene in his poor home, when his father, with- 
out resources, his mother sick and weak, made up their 
minds that, whatever might happen, he should have learn- 
ing—the cold, cheerless twelfth of February, when, half- 
frozen at his room in college, the poverty-stricken student 
struck his frost-bitten hand on his table, and the vision of 
himself as the historian of his beloved France burst upon 
his view—all are given with a beautiful distinctness of 
portraiture and sentiment. The life he has led is exactly 
that which a thoughtful reader would divine from the 
character of his history. 

There is something exceedingly touching in the enthu- 
siasm for letters which glows in the writings of some 
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freezing point; her shoulders slightly covered with Bra- 
bant lace, short sleeves, long white gloves, with a large 
diamond ring (a marquise) on the fore-finger of her right 
hand, (over the glove of course,) with-a pen in her hand, 
engaged in the important business of marking the number 
of cups of coffee the several waiters became indebted for 
to the landlord. She was as placid and tranquil in the 
pursuit of her occupation, as if she had no idea of being 
the cause of so much public disturbance, and behaved, I 
am bound to say, with the most scrupulous propriety. No 
one dared approach her, or allow a remark referring to 
her, to escape his lips; but all eyes were fixed upon her as 
if they had been enchanted by a snake. And what was it 
after all? A clear white face—a rare thing among the 
lemon-colored beauties of France—smooth, black, but not 
plentiful hair, pretty but unmeaning eyes, good teeth, a 
very bad short neck, with straight, thick shoulders, (in 
themselves sufficient to spoil the most beautiful form) thin 
bony arms, with the joints actually protruding, but artisti- 
cally set off with flounces—that was the woman who very 
nearly produced an emeute in Paris. On a fine afternoon 
in Broadway, Chestnut street, or Pennsylvania Avenue, 
(not even to mention Baltimore!) you meet a thousand 
such, and hundreds that are more critically handsome. 
The general fault of French women is that they are dumpy 
—a beautiful Juno-like form being almost as rare an oc- 
currence as fidelity among their admirers. Neither are 
they as well rounded off as the English, or as poetically 
symmetrical as the American. I believe that the state of 
continued excitement in which they live, their mode of 
living, and their want of substantial diet, give them less of 
that exuberance of health which is depicted on the milk 
and strawberry faces which we, unsophisticated admirers 
of nature, love to look at, and less of that hazel or blue- 
eyed transparency of the eye, through which the soul looks 
in its majestic simplicity, than we are accustomed to see 
at home. ' 

I have heard it stated over and over again that the French 
intellect was quicker than the Saxon, and that the vivacity 
of the French is an offset to their inferior beauty. I be- 
lieve the error arises from a want of proper definition. 
The Saxon intellect is not inferior to any in the world, and 
the French is very far from being able to boast of any 
intrinsic superiority in that respect. The French possess 
a quicker conception than the people of Saxon origin; but 
the Italians and Spaniards possess that quickness of per- 
ception and all that flows from it, in a still more eminent 
degree. And between quickness of perception and great- 
ness of intellect there is, in my opinion, an immense dif- 
ference. All that appertains to taste is unquestionably 
dependent on quickness of perception, since taste may, in 
a certain manner, be called the feeling of propriety; but 
that is not yet referring things to their highest standard. 
Quickness of perception is not always coupled with imagi- 
nation, nor with that creative genius which draws for its 
works from its own inexhaustible resources. The French, 
thus far, have been no great inventors, nor have they shown 
very great skill in the application of known principles. 
On that great platform where stand the benefactors and 
lights of the human race, there are, after all, but very few 
Frenchmen, unless we count among these the destroyers 
of their kind—great chieftains and conquerors. The 
French have produced few great painters, very few great 
musicians, no very considerable architects, and no very 
great sculptors. As regards science, they are remarkably 
industrious, and the organization of their institutions of 
learning, crowded together in one great city, produce a 
dazzling brilliancy well calculated to impose on other 
nations. But even here we miss the inventive genius— 
the patience of observation and the originality of thought. 








The French are very ingenious in formulating ideas, but 
not in generating them; they have made few discoveries 
in astronomy, but they are excellent mathematicians; they 
applied themselves to ciphering after the English and 
Germans had discovered the laws of universal gravity, and 
they formed tables of chemical equivalents, after Sir 
Humphrey Davy and Berzelius had terminated their quar- 
rel about the mineral bases of salts. They applied “ the 
finish” to sciences, after the ground-work was done by 
more industrious, though perhaps a less ingenious people. 
Mind, after all, does not only consist in the power of 
receiving and accumulating impressions ; but in the faculty 
of the soul to shut itself up and elaborate them patiently. 
They have not evinced a capacity greater than that of the 
Saxons. They have a certain directness of mind—a tact 
in argument, and a fortunate routine of thinking, which 
save them from the metaphysical errors of the Germans; 
but they lack depth of sentiment, and, above all things, 
reverence for truth. The lack of the latter quality is the 
national foible of the French nation. The plain Saxon 
term “lying,” so fraught with infamy of meaning in Eng- 
lish, suffers in France so many artistical embellishments, 
that the hideousness of the vice is almost concealed under 
its ample drapery. A man who merely amplifies is called 
un brodeur, (an embroiderer,) a man who skillfully perverts 
the meaning of sentences is un homme fin et adroit, (an 
acute, clever man,) and he who conceals truth is a diplo- 
mate, or at least capable of becoming one. I prefer our 
plain uneducated habits of calling a cat a cat, and a liar a 
liar, no matter whether he embroiders, invents, perverts 
or conceals the truth. 

What I most envy the Parisians for, is their conservatory 
of music, the most remarkable musical reunion not only in 
Paris, but probably in the world. I have heard better 
choruses and vocal music in my day and generation; but 
instrumental music none. The audience, too, isa thoroughly 
artistical one, rewarding every effort with its applause, 
and punishing every mistake by dignified silence. I have 
heard the great Septuar of Beethoven performed by forty 
violins as one instrument, with a precision which I would 
have thought impossible in human performers, and I have 
there seen common performers in the orchestra, every one 
of whom might have engaged a solo performance at a 
common concert. The hall is small, but the orchestra 
varies from two to five hundred. As one of the greatest 
improvements, which might well be recommended to ears 
polite in all countries, 1 consider the practice of tuning 
the instruments where the discordant sounds are not heard 
by the audience. This practice of whetting a man’s ap- 
petite by filing his teeth, of which, if I mistake not, I have 
already spoken in a previous letter, is one of the most 
annoying things at a concert-room—as well might you be 
led into the kitchen before you sit down to dinner. 

The attempt on the King’s life has given rise to a flood 
of pamphlets and newspaper articles, on the important 
question whether the king actually governs in France, or 
whether he merely rules. I thought these discussions had 
stopped, but it seems they are revived with new vigor: 
Lammenais’ new trarlation of the Gospel, in which 
Unitarianism is singularly blended with Communism, ! 
proposed to write about, but have not yet found time to do 
it. The work rather denotes an epoch than a peculiar 
bend of the mind; and belongs more to a class than to a 
particular intellect. The Seineur, a protestant journal 
published in this city, has written the best review of it, 
and is, on religious subjects generally, the best periodical 
now published on the Continent. 

I promise you a dose of literary criticisms in my next. 
So prepare for opium, and let your readers not attempt to 
read my next letter before they are about to go to bed. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The People. By M. Michelet. New York: 1 vol. 12mo. 

In this work the individual peculiarities and mental ex- 
perience of the historian of France are more graphically 
shown than in any of his other compositions. The book 
is interesting as a faithful transcript of a most powerful, 
enthusiastic and imaginative mind, laden deep with the 
learning of ages, and bringing the whole weight of his 
genius and acquirements to bear upon one object—the 
exaltation of France and her people. France fills his 
imagination; France glows in his blood; France tinges 
every thought of his intellect. He speaks directly to the 
heart of the French people—adjuring, warning, en- 
couraging, inspiring—now mourning over their vices, now 
hymning praises to their, virtues—and pouring out his soul 
in hot and frequent gushes of eloquent enthusiasm, as he 
lives over the events of their history. The earnestness of 
the author too often runs into fanaticism, and is calculated 
at times to provoke a smile, when it urges him to his most 
portentous fits of national exaggeration. All other coun- 
tries, England, Germany, America, seem as nothing when 
compared with France, or rather the capacity of France. 
His national ardor, however, when it becomes rhodomon- 
tade, is the rhodomontade of a man of genius and erudition. 
It is not mere froth, sparkling and evanescent, but sturdy, 
downright, fiery eulogy, based on a generalization more 
or less true, or more or less plausible. France, according 
to him, has been the teacher and leader of Europe. 
“From the days of St. Louis, to whom has all Europe— 
Pope, emperor and kings—come for justice? Who could 
disown the theological Popedom in Gerson and Bossuet, 
the philosophical Popedom in Descartes and Voltaire, the 
political and civil in Cujas and Dumoulin, in Rousseau 
and Montesquieu? Her laws, which are no other than 
those of reason, are submitted to by her enemies even. 
England has just given our civil code to the Island of 
Ceylon. Rome held the Pontificate of the dark ages, the 
royalty of the doubtful. France has been the Pontiff of 
the ages of light... . With us has been continued the 
grand movement of the human race (so clearly defined by 
languages) from India to Greece, to Rome, and thence to 
us. ‘The history of all other countries is truncated, ours 
complete. ‘Take the history of Italy; its latter ages are a 
blank. Take those of Germany and England ; their earliest 
ages are a blank. Take that of France, and you read the 
history of the world. ... She has taught the world to 
consider fraternal equality, previously deferred to another 
life, as the law of the present life.” France, he asserts, 
is the country which has most identified her own interests 
and destiny with those of humanity. “The national 
legend [history] of France is one trail of immense, unin- 
terrupted light—a true Milky Way on which the world 
has ever its eye fixed.” 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of Michelet’s book 
is the account he gives of his own life. He represents 
himself as identified, by birth and feeling, with the people. 
The conversation of peasants he ranks as instructive be- 
yond all others, except that of men of genius, or men of 
remarkable learning. He never could learn any thing 
from the middle class, and with regard to the fashionable, 
he “ never left a drawing-room without finding his heart 
contracted and colder.”? He is indignant at the representa- 
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tions of France given by the popular novelists; repre- 
sentations which he pronounces one-sided and untrue, and 
warns his countrymen against libeling themselves. “ If 
we call ourselves despicable,” he says, ‘‘ Europe is very 
ready to believe us. Italy, in the sixteenth century, was 
still a great country. The land of Michael Angelo and 
Christopher Columbus wanted not for energies: But no 
sooner had she proclaimed herself miserable and degraded, 
by the voice of Machiavel, than the world echoed the 
words, and marched upon her.” 

There is an important truth here expressed, not gene- 
rally admitted. Nations make themselves glorious or 
contemptible through their literature. Michelet exactly 
appreciates the error of the French novelists, both artisti- 
cal and national, in his remark that “they have supposed 
art lies in the revolting, and believed that its most infallible 
effects were to be found in moral deformity. To thema 
vagabond love has seemed more poetical than the domestic 
affections; robbery than industry; the galleys than the 
workshop.”? Against these paintings of what is strange, 
fantastic and rare, the exception and not the rule of 
French life, he, one of the people, one who has lived, 
suffered and worked with them, enters his solemn protest. 

Taking the ground that he who possesses the faculty of 
devotion, the power of sacrifice, has the best claim to the 
title of hero, Michelet boldly claims this high quality for 
the French poor, and gives an account of his own life as 
an illustration. He details many acts of self-sacrifice on 
the part of his relatives, and especially by his parents. 
He was a poor printer’s apprentice. ‘Though his small 
earnings were necessary to the comfort of the family, his 
thirst for knowledge and his talents so wrought upon his 
parents, that, destitute as they were, they determined their 
son should receive an education, and he was sent to col- 
lege. After struggling desperately and heroically with 
poverty, and its attendant shames, he contrived at last to 
complete his education. From that period he seems to 
have been successful in life. Hé became a teacher; in 
1821 gained a professorship in a college by public compe- 
tition ; in 1827 was chosen professor at the Normal School, 
which he left in 1837; and in 1838 obtained his present 
professorship. The slight sketches he gives of a few 
events in this honorable career, are exceedingly graphic, 
and evidence the intense vital life which ever glowed in 
his soul. ‘The picture of himself as a printer’s boy, bend- 
ing immovably over the case, while his imagination 
reveled in ideal creations—the religious ardor which the 
first perusal of “ The Imitation of Christ” infused into his 
heart—the scene in his poor home, when his father, with- 
out resources, his mother sick and weak, made up their 
minds that, whatever might happen, he should have learn- 
ing—the cold, cheerless twelfth of February, when, half- 
frozen at his room in college, the poverty-stricken student 
struck his frost-bitten hand on his table, and the vision of 
himself as the historian of his beloved France burst upon 
his view—all are given with a beautiful distinctness of 
portraiture and sentiment. ‘The life he has led is exactly 
that which a thoughtful reader would divine from the 
character of his history. 

There is something exceedingly touching in the enthu- 
siasm for letters which glows in the writings of some 
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French authors. D’Alembert, with his motto of Freedom, 
Truth and Poverty—Thierry pursuing his researches year 
after year, knowing they would end in blindness, disease 
and decrepitude; his mind exulting in the thought of his 
studies, when his hand could not move to chronicle them— 
Michelet refusing to gain his subsitence by his pen, be- 
cause he thought that literature was no trade, but a sacred 
thing, ‘‘the luxury of life, the treasured flower of the 
soul’’—are all of the same heroic stamp. With Michelet’s 
energy of purpose and thought there is joined a deep, true 
heart, full of love. He remarks, in speaking of his illus- 
trious predecessors in history, and the relation that his 
own work bore to theirs, that they “‘ were grand, brilliant, 
just, profound; but I loved more ;’? and he contends that 
he has marked the end of history, if he has not attained it. 
‘* Thierry called it narration, and M. Guizot analysis. I 
have named it resurrection, and it will retain the name.” 
This name is true, at least, of Michelet’s own history. 
From its bright pages, the very forms of the past start up, 
‘clothed upon’? by imagination. ‘The vast burial places 
of history give up the dead—names of persons become 
persons, events are represented, not narrated. 

The present volume is full of matter for reflection, and 
strikes off many just and noble thoughts, valuable in them- 
selves, more valuable from their-suggestiveness. The 
wildness of the author’s manner, and his intense, all- 
absorbing nationality, may provoke many, but none can 
refuse admiration to the nobility of soul that the work ex- 
hibits, dashed though it be with so much that is extrava- 
gant. As regards national feeling, even Dickens himself 
would be compelled to admit, that M. Michelet fairly 
bears the palm from Mr. Jefferson Brick. One hit at our- 
selves we feel bound to extract. The author pleads 
warmly for Christian conduct to savages and barbarians, 
so called, and against the ** murderous prejudice for the 
poor sons of instinct.” In this connection he gives the 
United States the following rhetorical box on the ear: 
“The Anglo-American traders and puritans, in the density 
of their unsympathetic ignorance, have trampled upon, 
famished, and will soon have annihilated these heroic 
races, [the Indians,] who will leave a void forever upon 
earth, and a lasting regret to humanity.” Lo! the poor 
Indian ! 





Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of T. Noon Talfourd. 
Second American Edition, with additional Articles, never 
before published in this country. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By James Stephen. 
Philada, Carey § Hart. 


These essavs are contained in one volume of Carey & 
Hart’s octavo series of the Modern British Essayists. ‘The 
collection of Talfourd’s writings includes all that was 
published. in the duodecimo edition, together with his 
Speeches on the Copyright Question, his celebrated speech 
in defence of Moxon, the bookseller, prosecuted as the 
publisher of Shelley’s Poems, and an article on Lord Eldon 
and Lord Stowell, from the Quarterly Review. The ad- 
ditions occupy about fifty closely printed octavo pages. 
The articles of Stephen are suitable companions to those 
of Talfourd. They are learned, weighty and deeply 
meditated essays on historical, theological and literary sub- 
jects, written in a style of much fluency and force, and 
give the results of a whole life of study and thought. 
Several of them, especially that on Ignatius Loyola, have 
been mistaken for Macaulay’s. The brilliancy of Stephen, 
however, is dim compared with the flashing fancy and 
keen, sharp epigram, which light up the style of the latter. 
He wants Macaulay’s energy of will and fiery sensibility. 
He cannot bear the weight of erudition with such apparent 
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ease, nor glide and glance over things at so rapid a pace. 
Besides, he lacks that ‘‘ noble rage’? at meanness and base- 
ness, Which urges Macaulay, whenever he deals with a 
great criminal, to place him on an “ eminence of infamy,” 
which shall make him a mark for the hatred or contempt 
of the world. Stephen is altogether a gentler spirit than 
the reviewer of Bacon, Frederick, Hastings and Barére. 
He has, however, much pictorial power and distinctness, 
and is one of the most valued contributors to the Edinburgh 
Review. His essays will be found full of knowledge, 
evincing great fairness and tolerance of spirit, and far, 
very far, above the average of review articles in point of 
style and arrangement. The best of these are ‘Luther 
and the Reformation,” “ Life and Times of Richard Bax- 
ter,” “The Port Royalists,” and ‘ Ignatius Loyola and his 
Associates.” 

Talfourd’s essays are short and numerous, and were 
written at different periods during the last twenty-five 
years. They mostly relate to literary subjects. Those on 
Mackenzie, Godwin, Scott, Maturin, Hazlitt and Words- 
worth are the most striking in style, and original and 
peculiar in matter. Talfourd, as a poet, belongs to the 
school of Wordsworth, and as a critic, to the school of 
Coleridge; but he has decided individualities of feeling 
and thought which preserve him from the charge of imita- 
tion. His style, though strongly tinctured with manner- 
ism, is rich and sweet, almost to lusciousness, glitters with 
imagery, and with all its wealth of ornament entitled to 
the praise of condensation. The spirit that animates his 
prose is similar to that which gives so much fascination to 
his verse. Itis the prose of a poet, and is laden with 
beauty. The only thing it lacks to make it truly great, is 
nerve. The essay on the genius of Wordsworth, is one of 
the richest pieces of prose composition produced in this 
century. The style lingers in the memory like music. 
Considered as an interpretative criticism on Wordsworth’s 
character and poetry, the essay is entitled to a high rank, 
although it is, perhaps, a little one-sided. We can recol- 
lect of no one of Jeffrey’s many reviews, which equals it 
in critical discernment. 

The impression the reader obtains of Talfourd’s charac- 
ter from his writings, is singularly pleasant. It would be 
difficult to fix upon that quality in his compositions which, 
transferred to their parent, places him in our hearts at 
once, and invests him with peculiar immunities. We never 
knew but one person who, after reading Talfourd, would 
not have been delighted to confer a favor upon him. This 
friendly feeling probably. comes from the absence of all 
spleen in his mind, and the continual presence of a fine 
appealing spirit of humanity. Though we think that his 
writings, if so infused into the mind as to give a direction 
to the taste and intellectual habits, might weaken the 
intellect with too much sweetness, there are still few 
authors who win their way into the heart by more legiti- 
mate means, or who connect intellectual excellence with 
moral beauty by a purer and more radiant bond of fancy. 


Martyria: a Legend, wherein are contained Homilies, Con- 
versations and Incidents of the Reign of Edward the 
Sixth. Written by William’ Mountford, clerk. Boston: 
Crosby § Nichols. 1 vol. 16mo. 

There are few religious books, so called, which breathe 

a finer spirit than this singular volume. The author’s 

mind seems to have meditated deeply on the awful reali- 

ties of life. In the thoughtful flow of his periods, and the 
grave, earnest eloquence of particular passages, we are 
sometimes reminded of the old English prose writers. 

The work is a “curiosity” of literature, well worth an 

attentive perusal. 
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